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Art. I. Report from the Select Committee on the Poor-Laws, 
with the Minutes of Evidence taken before the Committee. Ore 
dered by the House of Commons to be printed, July +, 1817. 


T appears from this important document, that the principle 

of compulsory provision for the poor, took its rise with the 
enactment of very harsh and barbarous laws for the suppression 
of vagrancy ;—that by these laws, which were directed against 
* strong beggars, persons whole and mighty in body,’ such an 
offence was visited with slavery, mutilations, and death—that 
permission to bez, however, was extended to the impotent poor 
within certain districts—and that at length, with a view to pre- 
vent the burden of their support from falling exclusively on the 
charitable, an act was passed in the 5th of Elizabeth, whereby 
the Justices in each parish were empowered, along with the 
churchwardens, to assess for a weekly sum those who were un- 
willing to contribute. By a statute of the 43d of the same reign, 
those persons were further vested with the power, frst, to pro- 
vide for the gratuitous relief of those whe were unable to work ; 
and, secondly, to find work for those who were able, by giving 
them employment, or supplying them with the necessary tools 
and matcrials. 

This statute continues to be the fundamental and operative 
law of the realm on this important subject: And the object of 
the very interesting Report now before us, is to expose the ef- 
fect which, after the lapse of about two centuries, has resulted 
from the administration of this law on the comfort and charae 
ter of the people of England. 

We have often imagined, that, previous to those enactments, 
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the whole of the matter to which they relate had come under 
the discussion of two political reasoners ; and that one of them 
had merely expressed his doubts as to the efficacy of this com- 
pulsory provision, while the other felt quite assured of its final 
success in diminishing the amount of human suffering, if not in 
banishing all the miseries of extreme indigence from the land. 
Even in such a situation, we conceive, and anterior to all expe- 
rience, there are many considerations which might have occur- 
ed to the former, and disposed him to be slow of confidence as 
to the anticipated good that was to flow from its operation. The 
very circumstance of its being untried, might lead him to suspect 
and to hesitate. And, independently of this gencral considera- 
tion, which always weighs so powerfully with men of a practical 
understanding, he would probably see, in the proposed measute, 
an attempt to wrest front the hands of Nature the management 
of a case, for which, by certain principles implanted in the 
constitution of man, she had already provided. He might see 
in it a tendency to enfeeble, if not altogether to suppress, the 
operation of these principles. He might fear lest this interfer- 
ence on the part of the State should relax the natural excitements 
to industry and foresight, and thus multiply the instances of 
wretchedness beyond its power of relieving them. Or, that it 
might relax the obligations of relationship; and thus, for the 
substitution of certain regulated services, withdraw from the 
helpless the far kindlier and more effective services of their own 
kindred or their own offspring. Or, that it might relax the 
sympathy and mutual dependence of immediate neighbours, and 

nus intercept those numerous, though unobserved supplies of 
beneficence, which, in parishes where assessments are unknown, 
still make up a sum of dusts most honourable to the character of 
the lower orders. Or, that it might reduce the private ministra- 
tions of the wealthy, who, by the one act of a yearly contribu- 
tion, might feel themselves acquitted of all those secret attentions 
and liberalities which the setting up of this legal machinery evi- 
dently tends to supersede. Or, finally, that by the publicity 
thus given to the relief of want, every dispensation of it would 
be made greatly more painful to the more delicate and deserving 
class of sufferers, who, rather than brave an exposure so humi- 
liating, might choose to endure in silence; and that, with no- 
thing to depend on but such compassion as the system in ques~ 
tion has diverted away from them—with no chance of being 
discovered by the charitable, but through such inquiries as this 
system has superseded—with no source from which to look for 
any alleviation but such funds as this system is impairing by 
its perpetual and constantly augmenting encroachments: And 
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thus it might be doubted, whether it might not only shift the 
misery, without alleviating it; and add another proof to the 
many that already exist, of the impotency of legislation, when 
it offers to interfere with the wiser provisions and the more ef- 
ficient principles of Nature. 

We are not now supposing that the man who musters up these 
various probabilities, could come to a decided conclusion against 
the scheme which has been suggested. But he might go so far, 
as most legitimately, upon the strength of them, to decline his 
positive approbation of it. He might look on it as a scheme 
which was at best uncertain and hazardous; and if his sturdier 
antagonist saw nothing but timidity in all these apprehensions— 
if he remained inflexibly assured of the wisdom of the regula- 
tions suggested—if he resolutely persisted in asserting, that aug- 
mented happiness to the lower orders, and augmented tranquil- 
lity to the State, would ensue from the enactments and the exe- 
cution of them if he looked, in short, to the experiment with 
undoubting confidence, while the other looked to it with feel- 
ings of suspicion and reserve—we leave it to the reader to judge, 
which of the two should have been designated by the name of 
theorist. 

The experiment, however, has been actually made: And it 
has had the long development of two centuries,—out of which 
we may gather its actual effect on the circumstances of the peo 
ple; and, as it were, to afford us every advantage for help- 
ing us on to our conclusion, the whole island presents us with 
parishes in every variety of condition, and under every variety 
of treatment as to the management of their poor. We can point 
to some parishes, where a compulsory provision has obtained 
ever since the passing of the marr statute; and to others 
where it has been only introduced at various periods within the 
last half century:—to others where the elements of the me- 
thod have been so recently put together, that the method itself 
is still in embryo ; and, finally, to others where it is yet utterly 
unknown, and the whole relief of Poverty is left to the unfettered 
operation of Christian precepts, or of the kindlier feelings of na- 
ture on the heart and conduct of individuals. So that, if our 
two political reasoners were to rise from their graves, they would 
have the whole matter of their debate before them in real and 
living exemplification. The man of doubt would have expe- 
rience instead of experiment, and proof instead of probability. 
And surely, whether, on looking to the parishes of England, he 
there perceived that, in the matter of supporting the helpless, 
every domestic tie had gone into dissolution, and that, in the 
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coldness of a public administration, every kindlier charity was 
departing from the land—or, looking to the Border parishes, 
he saw them fast hastening to the lavish expenditure of England, 
and with as little too of sensible influence on the comforts of 
their suffering population—or, finally, looking to the parishes of 
the North, he beheld that, under their cheap economy, all the 
relative cuties of kindred and of neighbourhood were still in 
unextinguished operation, and that a high minded, but uncom- 
plairing peasantry, did, out of their own unborrowed resources, 
rear every family, and foster the declining years of every pa- 
rent who belonged to them-—would not he be entitled to look on 
these varions parishes as so many archives on which, since he 
had left the world, the finger of time had graven in characters 
of certainty all his anticipations—would not he siand proudly 
vindicated in his claims to practical wisdom, and his antagonist 
be more strikingly convicted than ever, of being a most unsound 
and precipitate theorist ? 

But how cores it, then, that the reverse of all this takes place in 
very general estimation? How comes it that he who questions the 
expediency of poor-rates is usually regarded as a man of visionary, 
or at least of advepturous speculation; and that he who resists 
every change of habit, or of existing institution, is deemed to be 
a man of sound and practical wisdom, who, unseduced by any 

‘ingenious or splendid sophistry, sits immoveably entrenched 
within the safeguards of experience? He who would have been 
counted a theorist at the commencement of this great national 
scheme, is now conceived to have upon his side the whole autho- 
rity of practice and observation ;—and he who simply inherits 
the spirit and the impressions of his more judicious antagonist, is 
now branded as an audacious theorist. How comes it that the 
two characters have so strangely and so unwarrantably shifted 
places? What has happened during this intervening period of 
two hundred years, to justify such an exchange of reputation be- 
tween them? The man who was then so proudly confident in 
his anticipations of good from the plan, has had every one of 
his anticipations most wofully blasted; and for this, the suc- 
cessor to his opinions and partialities, obtains the homage that 

is due to a sound experimental philosopher. The man who 

humbly expressed his suspicions of the plan, has had every one 
of them confirmed ; and for this, he who now proceeds upon his 
conjectures as so many facts, because they have turned out to be 
so, is denounced as a rash and chimerical projector! So long 
as the theory was untried, it was practically wise to doubt it, and 
theoretical to befriend it. But now that the theory has been 
tried and found wanting, it would appear that he is the sound 
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experimentalist who defends, and he is the theorist who dis- 
owns it ! 

All this, however, may be referred to that great law of the hu- 
man constitution, by which we are led to associate with similar 
circumstances, the expectation of similar results; and which 
acts, in general, with all the force and certainty of an instinct. 
It is true, also, that it acts, for the most part, with the same sa- 
lutary effects. It is very certain that Nature will never deceive us, 
and that she will always bring out the same result from the same 
circumstances. But circumstances may be similar, without be- 
ing in every respect the same; and on this similarity may the 
strong propensity in question urge us to found an expectation in 
which we may frequently be disappointed. It is thus that children 
and the lower animals can be so easily imposed upon. Offer to 
their notice some general assemblage of objects which impress- 
es them with a similitude to some former assemblage, and they 
will look for the same general results. They are not able to as- 
sign such particulars in the assemblage as have a causal influence 
on the production of the consequence which they anticipate. 
They cannot distinguish the essentials from the accessaries. It 
were well if the progress to manhood ensured a total deliver- 
ance from the errors of this propensity. But, in point of fact, 
there are imany questions on which the heedless exercise of 
this propensity grows with the growth of men, and strengthens 
with their strength. If they have been accustomed to provide 
for some object in one particular way, they never think that it 
can possibly be provided for, unless in that very way, with 
all its insignificant specialities, to which they have been habi-_ 
tuated. It is thus that they dread the very semblance of inno- 
vation, as carrying in it the ruin and overthrow of the whole con- 
cern that is at issue. It is utterly in vain to tell them that the thing 
may be done as well, without this or the other circumstance. 
They are such circumstances as were always present in their re 
membrance of the matter; and this is reason enough why they 
cannot conceive that there should be any comfort or security with- 
out them. Every appeal to the experience of other timés, or to 
the practice of other places, would make no impression whatever 
over their own lively and personal recollection of all the ceiails 
of their own time and their own parish. These practical men 
will take up indiscriminately with this or with that system, just 
as it happens to be the established one. If it only have the 

right of occupancy in their town, this is enough to vest it, in 
their eye, with all the honours of infallibility. Not one lesson is 
ever drawn from the great principle of the identity of human na- 
ture; out of which it may be inferred that such management as 
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has been found to succeed with men in one part of the country, 
may be imported into another. Not one ray of light is ever ad- 
mitted to shine a them from the experience of other times or 
other places. All is blind and headlong imitation of that which 
is immediately before them. To talk of any thing beyond this, 
will sound visionary to men whose minds are occupied to the full 
with that which they handle with their own hands, and sce with 
their own eyes. Of this much they will have a vivid recollection ; 
and, by their constantly appealing to it, they will appear to stand 
on the vantage ground of actual observation. ‘Their persons are 
so surrounded with the materials and the manipulations of prac- 
tice, that they will both claim and receive the same authority as if 
their minds were constantly exercised with the lessons and the 
observations of practice. ‘l'hey, in consequence of this, will be 
listened to as men of observation. But it is just the observa- 
tion of men who follow the mere instinct of experience without 
thought and without discrimination. They cannot tell what it 
is in the apparatus of their management that has a good, and 
what it is which has a hurtful influence—but, because familiariz- 
ed to the sight of the apparatus itself, think that all would go 
to wreck should one sacrilegious hand offer to inflict upon it 
the slightest alteration. 

It were very convenient to distinguish this class of persons by 
some short and expressive designation. It would not be fair, 
however, to call them practical men—for there are many of this 
description to whose services the community lie under a weight 
of the deepest obligation, and who, at the same time, by their 
just discernment of principle, and by their enlightened appli- 
cation of it to the operations ef their own department, have 
earned a well merited title to true practical wisdom. Neither 
would it be fair to call them merely practical men—for there 
are many such who, most conscientious in transacting all the 
details of the actual system, and most patient in the perform- 
ance of all its drudgeries, are nevertheless without pretension 
to any understanding, and are never heard to utter any dog- 
matic asseveration on the absolute merits of the system itself— 
and who are therefore entitled to the character of a most useful 
and deserving class of citizens. But there are others who, on 
the mere strength of a prolonged and manifold officiality, take 
a far loftier fiight—who adventure, and that on the foundation 
of a hackneyed experience, which goes not beyond the precincts 
of their own municipality, to affirm of every innovation, that it 
is wholly visionary and inapplicable—on whom the collected 
experience of all the parishes in the empire would be utterly 
thrown away—who could read, for example, such a Report 8s 
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that now before us, and, without borrowing from it a single 
hint for the amendment or the subversion of their existing prac- 
tice, would still stand up for it as manfully and as determinedly 
as ever in all its parts, and in all its modifications—who are 
both most entirely ignorant of the principles of their business, 
and most entirely wedded to all its circumstantials—who not 
only cannot move themselves but just in the way in which they 
were first set agoing, but who pronounce, of every movement 
which diverges from theirs, that it is a divergence from the 
wise and cautious line of experience. Such persons stand in 

ecisely the same relation to a man of truly correct and en- 
ightened views on the subject of poor-laws, that a mere lawyer 
does to an enlightened statesman, or a mere merchant to a 
sound political economist. It is very true, that a lawyer may 
be an able legislator, and a merchant may be an able econo- 
mist ; and that there are many of both professions who, with- 
out aspiring to the character either of the one or of the other, 
do fill, and that most usefully and honourably, their respective 
vocations. But just as some lawyers, with no accomplishment 
beyond the art of special pleading, will confound one talent 
with another, in such a way as to think that, because they 
can skilfully point out the application of the existing laws, 
they can also profoundly and philosophically defend the wisdom 
of them; and just as some merchants, with no range of con- 
templation beyond the transactions of their own counting-house, 
can fancy in themselves a competency to vindicate all the boun- 
ties in which they have shared, and all the monopolies by 
which they have profited:—So are there many persons who, 
because they are expert and practised in the business of public 
charities, and versant in all the — and penmanship of the 
chamber which they occupy, think that, on this single ground, 
they may take their bold and comprehensive sweep through 
the difficulties of the general question—who call out most stre- 
nuously for matters as they are, and that just because they 
have shut out the light of all that wider experience which indi- 
cates the way to matters as they should be—who, without look- 
ing back upon other times, or abroad upon other parishes, 
have only looked, with the most intense confinement of all 
their faculties, on the little in-field of their own operations, 
and have gathered therefrom a fancied sufficiency of wisdom to 
overbear all the reasonings of all the theorists. Such a charac- 
ter, compounded of confident pretence on the one hand, and 
the merest practitionery on the other, it is certainly not easy 
to express by one brief and memorable designation. But we 
shall venture, for the present, to call him the disciple of mere 
localities. 
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We may now be enabled to perceive where it is that the dis- 
tinction lies between such a person, and the man of true practi- 
cal wisdom. The latter, though often branded with the name 
of a theorist, never in fact rests a single position on any other 
basis than that of observation. But he has the art of observa-: 
tion ; and knows how to turn it to its legitimate purposes. He 
can look to one case, and has the faculty of drawing a lesson 
from it, by which be can enlighten and determine other cases of 
the same kind ; and avails himself of the constancy of Nature 
in such a way, as to rear upon it a general anticipation. From 
his daily observation of human nature, he has learned, for ex- 
ample, to ialer, that dependence upon aid from others will im- 
pair the diligeuce of a man’s exertions for himself; and that it 
both lies within the power, and is in general the disposition of 
the labouring poor, by the economy of a very slight and practi- 


cable retrenchment, to secure for themselves a provision against 
the wants of ‘uturity ; and that the strong instincts of relation- 
ship will, if not counteracted, draw a more secure and kindly 


protection around all its members, than ever can be offered by 
the cold hand of public charity; and that the sympathies of 
neighbourhvod, if not relaxed by some ill judged and artificial 
process, will afford a more substantial relief to the indigence 
which resides within its bounds, than ever can be poured upon 
it out of the treasury of an almshouse; and that the wealthy, 
if left to give on the impulse of compassion, will] at length find 
their way to a more useful and discriminating method of bene- 
voience than ever can be practised by the official agents of a 
legal institution; and that while, in the one way, the rich and 
the poor often mect and exchange with each other such cordiali- 
tics of affection and good-will as go to sweeten every offering, 
asd to turn the whole of their intercourse into a scene of en- 
joyment; in the other way, every ministration of relief only tends 
to multiply their antipathies, and to widen the unfortunate dis- 
tance which lies between them.—And surely if these be so 
many facts, authenticated by the habitual observation of his 
oan lite, he is well warranted te conclude that it would have 
been greatly better had the institutions in question been dispensed 
with altogether ; and if, as to stamp upon this doctrine its most 
striking verification, he can point to parishes where they are 
established, and compare them with parishes where they are not 
established, and then crown the whole of his reasoning with the 
triumphant allegation, that the actual result coincides in ali its 
particulars with the conclusions of his own individual sagacity : 
—Surely, after this, there must be some delusion in pronouncing 
of such a man that he is a theorist. 
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But the disciple of mere localities can be made to see nothing 
of all this. He i wholly taken up with the individualities of 
his own particular remembrance. Any change in the system of 
management would break up the entirencss of that assemblage of 
means which he has been in the habit of contemplating in asso- 
ciation with the object of relieving the poor; and he cannot 
conceive that, with a different assemblage, the same object can 
possibly be accomplished. Still less can he conceive that the 
utmost dexterity in managing the cetails of an existing scheme 
may meet, in the same individual, with the utmost incapacity of 
pronouncing aright on the wisdom of the scheme itself—that he 
in fact may be a clever accountant in the poor-house, and an 
active superintendant of some one of its departments, and the 
wisest of all his colleagues in the business of framing regulations, 
and yet be as little prepared, by all this official expertness, for 
the general question, as if his only business had been to preside 
over the cookery of the establishment,—to taste of its charitable 
soup, or to deal it out with pointed regularity to the repairing 
multitude. A kind of talent, no doubt, is requisite for all these 
operations. Nor are we to wonder how they who possess this 
talent carry a certain degree of influence along with them, when 
they denounce all who question present modes as theoretical, or - 
how it is that this epithet, in the progress of time, has changed 
its application from one side to another, and how so many good 
people have been misled into the idea, that a whole host of prac- 
tical authority and good sense stand opposed to the business of 
innovation—when they see such an array of resistance, and hear 
the contemptuous cry that is lifted up by clerks and vestrymen 
and city assessors, and the various subalterns or dignitaries of 
office, and the whole collected voice of council and committee- 
ship. 

Meanwhile, it is our earnest advice to Government to prosecute, 
and still further to extend these inquiries, of which the Report 
before us gives so instructive a specimen--not to shrink from the 
resistance which has now been adverted to, for in truth it is far 
more noisy than formidable—steadily to keep in their eye the de- 
liverance of the country {rom a system, of which evcry new exhi- 
bition proves that it augments the wretchedness of the lower or- 
ders, and cruelly deceives them by a sembiance of beneficence 
which it never can realize. Aud, to encourage them in this ca- 
reer of true and enlightened patriotism, we may venture to assure 
them, that the very men who are now so sensitively alive to the 
alarm of innovation, will, in a few months after the establishment 
of some practical rform, yield a most acquiescing compliance 
with it in all its particulars. ‘The great maxim of * whatever is, is 
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right,’ on the strength of which they are ever sure to raise 
an outcry against the enemies of an old establishment, will, in 
a short time, convert them to the steadiest and most determined 
friends of a new one. In fact, they will approve themselves to 
be good serviceable men under any system; and the terms 
* theoretical’ and ‘ practical’ will, under another order of 
things, once more change their place and their acceptation. 

Before taking up the Report, we beg leave to be indulged 
with one remark more in the way of general and introductory 
observation. 

From every page, both of the Report itself, and of the evi- 
dence which accompanies it, we may gather testimonies to the 
deadly mischief that lies in the system which prevails in Eng- 
land, of providing for the necessities of the poor ; and we carry 
our conclusions no further than has been already done by a 
Committee of one of the Houses of Parliament, when we aver, 
that this system ought to be entirely abolished. Now, there is 
nothing more natural for some people than to ask, after hear- 
ing a a statement as this—what system do you propose to sub- 
stitute in its place? You are for destroying one set of positive 
regulations: But, ere you do this, is it not a fair demand upon 
you, that you furnish us with another set ? 

Now, it should be recollected, that it has all along been 
our main object to show, that the poor-laws of England are 
the result of a very bungling attempt, on the part of the Le- 
gislature, to do that which would have been better done had 
Nature been left to her own free processes, and man to the 
unconstrained influence of such principles as Nature and Chris- 
tianity have bestowed upon him. We affirm, that the great 
and urgent law of self-preservation ought not to have been so 
tampered with; that the instincts of relationship ought not 
to have been so impeded in their operation; that the sympa- 
thies, and the attentions of neighbourhood, ought not to have 
been so superseded ; that the powerful workings of generous 
and compassionate feeling =e not to have been so damp- 
ed and discouraged, as they have in fact been by this artifi- 
cial and uncalled for process of interference. We deem that, 
in this instance, the Legislature have given way to their usual 
passion for regulation—and that too on a matter which they 
ought no more to have meddled with, than any matter. of 
trade or agriculture, or even of family arrangement. They 
should have kept within their own province, and left this great 
interest of the community to be provided for by the play of such 
feelings and of such principles as lie scattered in every direction 
Ahroughout the great mass of the community. They have done 
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as much mischief in this department, by stepping beyond the 
boundaries of a wise and legitimate superintendence, as they 
would most infallibly do in the department of agriculture, should 
they offer to legislate on the rotation of crops, and take into 
their own hands a concern which ought to be left to the judg- 
ment and the care of individual cultivators. We stop short at 
the simple demonstration, that there would have been vastly less 
of suffering in our land, and vastly less of jealousy and discon- 
tent among the people, and vastly more of friendly understand- 
ing between the higher and the lower orders of the State, and, 
in truth, a greatly more vigorous operation of those various ele- 
ments which conduce to the peace and prosperity of a nation, 
and to the enjoyment of all its families—had the parishes of 
Sagat. in respect of their poor, been left to the influence of 
such an economy as stil obtains in the majority of Scottish pa- 
rishes. We simply aver, that it would have been better for 
them had they never been visited upon this subject by the un- 
wise and intermeddling spirit of legislation, and had the natural 
order of human feelings, and human arrangements, not been 
encroached upon. Aad we do think it a little preposterous to 
demand of him who deprecates the inroads of any artificial pro- 
cess, upon a concern which he holds to be better provided for 
by being left to itself, that he should substitute another pro- 
cess in place of that which he thinks ought to be simply aban- 
doned—to ask of him, as the consistent way of following up 
his argument, that he should turn round on the very principle 
which lies at the basis of his whole demonstration, and come 
forth, in his turn, with his specific regulation, on a matter in 
which he holds all regulation to be impertinent and prejudicial. 
Dr Smith, in his treatise on the Wealth of Nations, reasons, 
and, in the estimation of the soundest politicians, reasons in- 
controvertibly, against the doctrine of monopolies. He con- 
tends for the abolition of this particular regulation in matters of 
trade altogether ;—but we have not yet heard of his ever being 
asked to substitute another regulation in its place. He has 
triumphantly exposed the impolicy of many a legislative enact- 
ment in the affairs of commerce; but he does not carry his de- 
monstration to any other practical result than that these enact- 
ments should simply be rescinded. It has never been exacted, 
either from him or from his followers, that they should propose 
some specific enactments in place of those they would destroy. 
He throws the matter altogether open to the free and unshackled 
operation of the great principles of Nature—to the desire of gain 
on the part of merchants—to the desire of enjoyment on the part 
pf customers—and, in a demonstration, every page of which is 
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pregnant with true experimental wisdom, does he expose the 
impolicy of certain theories of trade which surely do not the 
less merit the opprobrium annexed to such theories, that, in- 
stead of lying dormant in speculation, they have actually been 
put in execution by Government, and accumulated into a sys- 
tem of practical administration. This is his terminating object. 
He stops short with the assertion, that it were better for trade, 
and for the interest of the country, that every positive inter 
ference on the part of Government were done away; and he 
escapes all the hazards of the theorist, by leaving the whole con- 
cern to the free operation of Nature, and presuming no ag- 
gression whatever on any of her provisions, or on any of her 
tendencies. 

Now, it is in this very way that we humbly propose to stand 
clear of all participation in any of those theories which are now 
passing in such rapid succession before the eye and the imagin- 
ation of the public. We certainly do not mean to advocate 
either the potatoe system, or the cow system, or the cottage 
system, or the village system of Mr Owen,—or any one system 
of miraculous achievement, by which, through some ingeniously 
constructed method of positive administration, it is proposed to 
combat that menacing hydra who now swells so gigantically, 
and stalks so largely over the face of our land. We would, in 
short, raise no positive apparatus whatever for the direct object 
of meeting and alleviating the ills of Poverty. This we leave to 
the theorists} and we satisfy ourselves with simply asserting, 
that unfettered Nature, working in individuals, can do the thing 
better than regulation can; and, on the obvious principles of 
human nature, verified by the actual result, in a way most strik- 
ing and triumphant, throughout all the parishes of the king- 
dom, do we aver, that it would have been the wiser part in our 
Legislature to have let the matter alone. 

But how, it may be asked, can we consistently disclaim the 
adventurous proposition of a positive apparatus? In a former 
Number of this work, did not we attempt to regale the fancy of 
the public, by a speculation about churches? Did not we pro- 
pose a mighty transformation in the existing condition of our 
larger cities, and in the existing habits of their population? 
Was not this the proposition of a positive apparatus; and in- 
stead of altogether abolishing the methods of positive admini- 
stration, did not we just propose to substitute one such method 
for another, recommending the dealing out of relief from the 
produce of collections, instead of that mode of dispensation now 
actually adopted out of the fund as now actually rarsed ? 

In answer to this, we must borrow another illustration from the 
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reasonings of Dr Smith. There was none more hostile than he 
to any positive interference of the Legislature in matters of 
trade ; and yet none more strenuous than he in contending, that, 
for the interest of trade, there was nothing more indispensable 
than the pure and ready administration of justice. And yet the 
object of a Court of Justice is not to lay any artificial reguiation 
upon trade: It looks to a distinct and a higher object altoge- 
ther—even the protection of society from such moral injuries as 
it might otherwise sustain from the passions or the selfishness of 
its members. But in the falfilment of this object, it confers a 
most important benefit upon commerce—not by fettering its ac- 
tive and essential principles, but by spreading the mantle of se- 
curity over their operation—not by thwarting Nature, but by re- 
moving the impediments and disturbances which lie in the way 
of her salutary processes—by securing to every labourer the fruit 
of his own industry, and to every merchant the fruit of his own 
speculations, and to every customer the fruit of his own pur- 
chases, and thus encouraging the full play of all those individual 
activities by which the great interests of commerce are sus- 
tained. 

For the attainment of this object, courts of justice should be 
multiplied so as to meet the wants of the country, and be readily 
accessible to all its population. And churches and religion ap- 
pear to us to occupy a similar place in relation to pauperism. 
Their great and primary design is, not that they should be link- 
ed in the way of direct subserviency with‘any of its ministrations: 
It is to moralize the people, and make them meet for eternity— 
an object which would remain as indispensable as ever, though 
there was no such thing as poverty in the land. But in the 
fulfilment of this object, the teachers of righteousness necessa- 
rily shed a most abundant blessing over this department jn the 
concerns of human society. They liberalize the wealthy, and 
they dignify the poor ; and they cai] forth the slumbering sym- 
pathies of the former, and the slumbering delicacies of the lat- 
ter; and they, each in his own district of moral superintend- 
ence, draw ipto a closer acquaintanceship the people who live 
in it; and they give strength to the maxims of prudence, and 
the habits of economy, and the ties of neighbourhood, and the 
duties of relationship; and thus, on the one hand, diminish the 
number of the receivers of charity, and, on the other hand, 
augment the zeal and inclination of its dispensers. And it is 
by such an operation as this, and not by any direct or artificial 
agency, which has for its formal and assigned object the relief 
of human want, that they in fact mitigate or prevent the suffer- 
ings of want, greatly beyond what any such agency can possibly 
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accomplish. It is not by the adaptation of a piece of skilful 
mechanism to the relief of poverty, as its immediate object, that 
this great problem in political economy is ever to be resolved. It 
is by leaving the whole matter to the operation of the mechanism 
of Nature, and by keeping in their right tone and action the 
principles which reside, or which may be implanted in the con- 
stitution of individual men :—And the use of churches is to fos- 
ter these principles, and to supersede that system by which they 
have been checked and overborne. 

It so happens, at the same time, that to each church in Scot- 
Jand there is attached an organ of parochial distribution for the re- 
lief of the necessities of the poor ; and in many parishes there will 
be discharged from it a yearly’sum of from ten to fifty pounds 
upon a population consisting of a thousand members. * Where- 
as, in such of the English parishes as we have had access to, the 
distribution amounts to from five hundred to fifteen hundred 
pounds per annum, on an equal population. t 


* The following are some examples of the population and expen- 
diture in Scottish parishes,—where there is no assessment. 


Parish, County. Population. Total Yearly Fund. 
Fraserburgh = Aberdeen , 2271 L.100 0 0 
New Deer Do. 3100 86 10 0 
Lonmay Do. 1627 25 0 0 
Dunoon Argyle 2130 46 0 O 
Jura Do. 1157 6 00 
Redgorton Perth 2216 99 0 0 
Bathgate Linlithgow 2919 12% 0 O 
Reay Sutherland 2317 13 0 0 
Farr Do. 2408 18 17 0 
Assint Do. 2479 5 0 0 


Of some of these parishes, it is reported, that the inhabitants are 
so connected as to provide for each other, or are assisted by pri- 
vate families ; and that there are none absolutely poor in them. 


+ Population and expenditure on the poor of some English pa- 
rishes in Leicestershire, ; 


Population. Expenditure. 
Barrow-upon-Soar 1143 L. 1868 17 O 
Belgrave 645 803 7 44 
Countesthorpe 623 901 7 O 
Lileby 1200 1764 0 O 
Hathirn 1160 1015 0 O 
Blaby 794 13891 5 0 


‘These sums are expended on the poor only, being separated fro» 
fhe general sum, which includes church-rate, county-rate, and high - 
wave. 
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Now, to what shall we ascribe the fact, that, in the former 
a with all this parsimony of formal aid, there is great- 
ly less of the complaint of indigence, and fully as little of the 
actual suffering of indigence as in the latter parishes? Wherein 
lies the mystery of these striking phenomena? -Can any man 
be so absurd as to believe, that it lies in the superior skill or 
wisdom of administration, practised in the one country, and 
utterly incommunicable to the understanding or the habits of 
the other country? The English are always looking to the 
way in which we deal out our supplies,—to the operation of the 
visible and positive mechanism of our public charities, for the so- 
lution of the difficulty. But this is not the quarter in which they 
will ever find it. If one of their own parishes shall ever be so 
assimilated to onc of ours, as to reduce its expenditure on the poor 
from fifteen hundred to twenty pounds a year, and yet, to uphold 
the population in as great comfort and sufficiency as before—it 
will not be by any notable sagacity in the disposal of this paltry 
sum, that a result so wonderful will have been accomplished. The 
truth is, that ifa parish could stand the great reduction from 1500/. 
to 201,, it could dispense with the 20). altogether. And yet, super 
ficial inquirers will always be Icoking to the way in which we con- 
duct the sieiiaienaltie funds, and expect to find, in that 
way, the secret principle they are so anxious to obtain. We even 
think that we perceive the traces of such a misconception in the 
Report before us, enlightened as it is in its general spirit, and 
nearly as it has approximated to the truth in many of its valu- 
able suggestions. * Let it be understood, once for all, that we 
look upon this as a wrong track of observation. It is not by 
changing the character or the method of administration that this 
great reform is to be brought about. It is by changing the cha- 
racter of the fund that is administered ; it is by detaching from 


* * The efficacy however of this, as well as of any other experi- 
ment which can be suggested, must depend upon some of those who 
are most interested in the welfare of a parish, taking an active share 
in the administration of its concerns. Without this, the Committee 
are convinced no benefit will be derived from any amendment that 
can be made in the details of the system; and with it, even under 
the existing law, much may be effected, as it has been both in sin- 
gle and incorporated parishes, where such superintendence prevails ; 
and they think no means are so likely to tend to this desirable prac- 
tice as giving to such a part of the vestry as may bear some analogy 
to the heritors and kirk-session of Scotland, &c. The heritors and 
kirk-session continue to perform the duty of adjusting the list of the 
poor,’ &c.—Report, p. 42, 43. 
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this fund its present attributes of certainty and legality, and ap- 
parent capability of indefinite augmentation ; it is by stripping 
it altogether of its pernicious influence in the way of undermin- 
ing or of deadening the activity of those principles, to which the 
case of pauperism must ultimately i in its main strength and mag- 
nitude be abandoned. And the apparatus of churches which 
we propose, is not so much for the sake of the organ that is at- 
tached to each of them, as for the purpose of recommitting this 
case to its proper and original securities: —Not so much for the 
advantage of an ingenious management on the part of the New 
Kirk- ~sessions, as for the purpose of restoring to its unshackled 
efficacy the management of Nature :—Not so much for the sake 
of setting up a cunningly devised system, with the power and 
the emanating influence of which we are to go forth among the 
people, as for the purpose of leaving the people to themse!y eS 5 
and warding off from them that soporific, which, in the shape 
of a legal provision, has been so unwiggly and so cruelly dealt 
out to them; and awakening from their state of dormancy all 
those sympathies of neighbourhood, and all those sobrieties of 
individual conduct which are the only unfailing guarantees of a 
happy and prosperous population. 

And here we cannot but advert to the way in which this plan 
of church-building has been most happily characterized, by one 
of its sagacious objectors, as being no plan at all. That very 
feature in it which recommends it to us, is the thing which makes 
it look so simple and silly and inefficient to the whole host of com- 
mitteeship. The slow dissemination of a moral influence a- 
mong the people, and their gradual return to the habits and 
arrangements of their forefathers, form a prospect of which 
they cannot at all sce the effect or the reality, because they do 
not see the parade or the penmanship ef a great civic institu- 
tion going along with it. ‘To satisfy them, there must be placed 
before their eyes a picce of curious organic structure, with many 
turns and many complications ;—and unless there be a goodly 
provisen of schedules and clerkships and acconptantships, with 
such various agencies and manipulations of office as in the rou- 
tine of their own chamber-experience they have ever been ac- 
customed to behold, any plan stript of such dear and such loved 
accompaniments, will ever appear to them to be no plan at all. 

But, one word more about the plan in question. It is worthy 
of remark, that if a compulsory provision for the poor had never 
been resorted to, the people of an increasing town would have 

one on in greater comfort without one, even though the num- 
fe of its people had been suffered greatly to outstrip the eccle- 
siastical accommodations of the place. The Gorbals of Glasgow, 
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for the population and for the parochial expenditure of which 
parish, we refer our readers to a subsequent page, furnishes a 
most splendid example of this observation. The mere absence, 
it would appear, of a system which turns away the eyes of the 
people from the true sources of their independence and their com- 
fort, will suffice to keep that people in the noble and respectable 
attitude in which every lover of the species must rejoice to behold 
them, and that, though the number of the clergy and of the 
churches be most wofully inadequate to the extent of the popu- 
lation. But the case is totally altered ‘after such a system has 
obtained a footing—and after a mighty annual contribution has 
gradually arisen out of it—and after a population has been 
turned into the habit of leaning on this deceitful foundation— 
and after the object has become, not the continuance of a pre- 
sent system, but the retracement of our path up to the state of 
matters which took place at its commencement. The simple 
abolition of the method, in these circumstances, would carry a- 
long with it the grossest cruelty and injustice to the present ge- 
neration of paupers. They must be seen out—and in as great 
sufficiency too as they were led to expect under ihe present ar- 
rangement. Every expectation countenanced by the present 
state of things to the present race of people, ought, in ali equi- 
ty and humanity, to be realized. And the great practical diffi- 
culty is, how to combine this object with that of conducting the 
management of this city concern back again to its old footing, 
and the population of the city to their old habits and their old 
expectations. Had matters from the first been lefi to themselves, 
there might have been no necessity for a more extended eccle- 
siastical provision, in as far as pauperism is concerned; hows 
ever imperiously such an extension might be called for on high- 
er grounds, both political and moral. But, as the matter now 
stands in the larger towns of Scotland, and with the remainder 
that still exists of Scottish habit and of Scottish feeling amongst 
their population, we know not a single expedient so practicable 
and so efficacious, and into which all who are concerned will 
pass so easily as that, for the details of which we refer to a 
former Number of this Journal. Let the new cases be met ex- 
clusively by the method of collections. As old cases die out, 
let this method be extended by the building of churches. Let 
the fields of superintendence, cver narrowing, and ever becom- 
ing more and more manageble, be left to the pure operation of 
gratuitous benevolence, flowing in one great and public chan- 
nel through the Kirk-session, but flowing, we will venture to 
say, in a degree of tenfold abundance, through the numerous 
VOL, XXIX. NO, 58, 1 
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and unperceived channels of private humanity. Let the pre- 
sent ponderous system melt away with the dying out of the 
old cases, and the parishes in town be as unentangled with 
each other as parishes in the country. It is not, we repeat 
I, to any power or productiveness in the organ of parochial 
distribution, that we look for the main success of this operation 
—though we have no doubt that, under such an arrangement, 
a mighty impulse would be given to all the collections of the 
city. But the substantial, though secret principle of the refor- 
mation would consist in the resurrection, partly ef a more ef- 
ficient kindliness on the part of givers, but principally of a 
more sturdy and determined habit of independence on the part 
of those who, but for this habit, would be receivers. We are 
quite sure that, when compared with what the poor can do for 
themselves, and what, if not cheated away from their true in- 
terest by the promises of a system which has done nothing 
but deceive them, they are most thoroughly inclined to do ali 
that a Kirk-session will do, is but a humble and fractionary part 
of the operation ; and it is for the sake of the former benefit, 
and not of the latter, that we have ventured to recommend a 
plan which, in respect of positive and productive administra- 
tion, has been most truly characterized as no plan at all. * 

Had the province of common sense never been invaded by 
the subileties of scholastic argument, there might have been no 
use for the science of metaphysics. But when an acute meta- 
physician appears to darken the suggestions of this universal and 
infallible guide, he must be fought with his own weapon, and 
another metaphysician must arise to meet and to overmatch him 5 
and a positive apparatus of defence and of controversy must be 


* In the parish of Dunblane, in Stirlingshire, there was, from 1775 
to 1800, an assessment for the poor. The heritors at length, on 
finding that the number of the poor had increased, from the in- 
ducement of a regular provision being made for them, agreed for 
three years to contribute voluntarily a small sum. ‘The experiment 
was made ; the collections improved; and hitherto the funds have 
proved adequate, and no assessmert has been levied for 15 years. 
The number of poor in 1775, when the assessment began, exceeded 
50; but of these, 19 only could be prevailed upon to accept of ali- 
ment from the heritors. Shame soon wore off; and the number, be- 
fore assessments ceased, was often above 40. At present, the num- 
ber of regular poor is 10;—though there are 50 who occasionally 
share in the quarterly distributions. 

The collections very naturally decline in those parishes where the 
wethod of assessment is introduced. 
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raised, even though its simple and terminating object is just to 
restore to common sense all its prerogatives, and to reinstate 
this monitor in the original supremacy which belongs to it. 

In our last article upon this subject, we confined our remarks 
very much to the pauperism of Scotland ; and the main object 
of them was to recommend the adoption of an expedient, by 
which it was conceived that the whole of our own country might 
be defended from the inroads of this great moral pestilence ; and 
even that part of it which had already sustained an infection 
from the contagious neighbourhood of England, might be re- 
stored to that pure and dignified system which has been be- 
queethed to us by our forefathers. We shall still reserve our- 
selves on the question, as applicable to the sister kingdom, to 
some future opportunity. In doing so, we imitateethe caution 
that seems to have been observed by the Committees of both 
Houses of Parliament. We have no doubt, at the same time, 
that the mischief there is only to be exterminated by some 
such instrumentality as we recommend here for the purpose of 
reaching an application to the character and habits of the peo- 
ple. But we honestly confess, that we choose rather to wait 
for more documents, and to have leisure for more consideration, 
ere we venture beyond the general and elementary principles of 
the subject in reference to England, or confidently come for- 
ward with the proposal of a remedy for which, in its various de- 
tails and modifications, we are not yet prepared. Meanwhile, 
we shall proceed to make such use of the information already 
collected, as may keep alive the vigilance of our own country- 
men, confirm those whom the evil has not yet reached in their 
resistance to its very first approaches, and convince those who 
have suffered it to obtain an incipient footing amongst them, 
that, if they do not speedily retrace the unwise movement into 
which they have fallen, they will soon find themselves entan- 
gled in a peth, where, at every footstep, they must entail a new 
burden on the wealth of their parish, and a new aggravation on 
the distress and poverty which abound in it. 

And first, it appears from this Report, that after the principle 
of a legal assessment has begun to be acted upon, there is no 
one expedient within the reach of human skill by which the 
progress and increase of pauperism can be arrested. We often 
hear, in the course of argumentation upon this subject, that 
the evil does not lie in the system, but in the abuses of it. It 
would be most obliging to let us know what these abuses are, and 
what is the practical remedy against them. For this is a great 
deal more than has yet ee during the experience of ups 
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wards of two centuries. The people most interested in keeping 
down the mischief, have not yet made the discovery. The his- 
tory of all the parishes in England evinces, that if the principle 
be admitted to exist, it sends forth a malignant influence, which 
cannot be stayed by any of the varieties of practical management 
that have yet been resorted to, or by any of the devices of prac- 
tical wisdom which have yet been suggested. And thus it is, 
that there has been a steady progression of the evil, and that 
greatly beyond the progress of the wealth or population of the 
country. The chief and almost solitary example of a retrograde 
movement in the parochial expenditure which offers itself in the 
Appendix to this Report, is justsuch an example as, more than any 
other, will hold out a warning voice to our Scottish landholders. 
It is the example ofa parish, where, by the wise and vigorous ma- 
nagement of its clergyman, the maintenance of its poor has been 
reduced, in course of time, from 900/. to 500/. a year ;—leaving 
this latter sum to be expended on the pauperism of a parish con- 
taining a population of about one thousand. * This is all the 








* Examination of the Rev. Richard Vivian. How long have you 
been in the parish ?—Nearly twenty years. What was the amount of 
the poor-rate at the time that you first came into the parish ?—900/. a 
year: during the last twenty years of the last century, it got from 
100/. by degrees to 900/. What has been its progress from the time 
you first came into the parish to the present time ?—It has retrograd- 
ed since ; it has got from 900/. to 500/. Has it ever been lower ?— 
Very little: perhaps 450/. Is 500/. the amount now ?—It amounts 
this year to about 600/. from various circumstances ; from the dear- 
ness of provisions, and the trouble of removing persons.— Appendix 
to the Report, p. 115. 

A very great reduction also was effected by means of a vigilant 
superintendence on the part of Joseph Sabine, Esq. in the parish of 
North Mimms, Hertfordshire ; and yet, after all, the yearly expense 
is 600/. to a population of 1001. The two following questions, a- 
mong many others, were put to him. From your extensive know- 
ledge of the labouring classes, what do you suppose has been the 
cause of the general increase of poor-rates, and the decrease of hap- 
piness among them ?—Losing the feeling of independence they had, 
and their indifference about taking relief. Do you believe there is 
any thing can effectually apply a remedy, but renovating those feel- 
ings ?—By not paying those who are not entitled to relief, you will 
reestablish it. 

Who can doubt the desireableness of the former expedient, and 
who can but suspect the efficacy of the latter, when he contemplates 
the actual expenditure which still remains in each of these parishes ? 
And, besides, it is a reduction effected by eatraordinary vigilance 
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fruit of a very rare and miraculous achievement; and it goes 
most strikingly to prove, that no modification which can be 
practised under the principle of a compulsory provision, will ever 
make head against the bare existence and operation of the prin- 
ciple itself. And even in Scotland, where some mysterious charm 
has been supposed to reside in the mere construction of our 
courts of supply, let this principle once make its appearance 
amongst them, and, as if by the rod of Aaron, all the divinations 
of all the wise men will be swallowed up and brought to nothing 
by it. The Kirk-session, with the ministcr at its head, which 
seems to many so goodly an apparatus, and to which, by our 
Southern neighbours, something like a fancied omnipotence 
has been ascribed, will oppose a barrier feeble and flimsy as 
cobweb, to the wide- wasting operation of a principle so preg- 
nant with all moral and with all physical disorder. It is true, 
that in none, even of our contaminated parishes, have we 
yet attained to the strength and the virulence of disease which 
exist in England. But this, we are persuaded, is entirely ow- 
ing to the want of time for the development of the mischief, and 
not to any superior wisdom of management. We know that 
many of our countrymen are like to be lulled into a very fatal 
security upon this subject, because the burden yet in the Scot- 
tish parishes is so small, when compared with the burden on the 
parishes of Ergiand. ‘They look only to the present amount of 
the expenditure, when they ought to look to the rate of accele- 
yation. It is saying but little, and marvellously little, in an 
English ear, that the assessment for the poor of Barony parish, 
containing a population of forty-three thousand, should be only 
three thousand four hundred pounds for the present year. But 
it really appears to us equivalent to pronouncing a sentence of 
extinction on the whole landed wealth of that parish, when we 
add, that the principle of a legal assessment was only introduced 
into that parish in 1810, at which time the heritors contributed 
just six hundred pounds to the poor; and that in the short space of 
seven years, their burden hes thus increased nearly six times. + 
and activity; and that surely is not a good legislative arrangement 
which requires, for its safe administration, such an agency as is only 
to be met with in very rare and uncommon instances. 

+ Till 1810, the heritors made up from themselves any deficiency 
in the ordinary funds of the Session, without having recourse to any 
assessment upon the landholders ; and the whole expense of main- 
taining the poor scldom exceeded 600/. per annum. Since that pe- 
riod it has considerably increased, till this year (1817) it will be con- 
siderably above 3000/, And all this is independent of the extraor- 
dinary relief granted to mect the pressure of last winter. 
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We have not yet, indeed, in any of our parishes where the com- 
pulsory method has been introduced, nearly come up to the ave 
rage expenditure of England. § But, in the great mass of such 
parishes, we are in full and rapid career towards it.{ It is this 
which ought to convince us, that after the principle is once 
admitted, i itis mockery to think of counteracting it by any thing 
that can be done in the way of modification or detail. It 1s 
this which ought to alarm us into the conclusion, that if the 
disease is to be exterminated at all, it must be combated in its 
principle ; and that we must stop at nothing short of rooting out 
the principle where it exists—of repelling it where it is unknown. 

And, that this is very nearly the opinion of the Committee of 
the House of Commons, appears evident, from their utter hope- 
Jessness of any substantial reformation being effected by any 
thing short of a radical change of the whole system. || 


€ The following are some examples of the expenditure in Scottish 
parishes where assessments have been introduced, which the mgt 
will do well to compare with the expenditure already quoted, 
parishes which are yet free from assessments. 


Parish. County. Population. Total Funds. 
St Boswell’s, Roxbur gh, 508 L.63 4 0 
Galashiels, Selkirk, 986 295 10 O 
Innerleithen, Ditto, 672 95 0 O 
Selkirk, Ditto, 2466 224 16 O 


+ The following are some examples of this increase in parishes 
where assessments have been introduced into Scotland. Wilton in 
Roxburghshire, in 1790, had an assessment of 92/. 18s. The aver- 
age from 1812 to 1815 was 288/. 17s. 11d. The corresponding 
numbers for Hawick are 311/. ls. 8d., and 886/. 19s. 6d.; and for 
Roberton 61/. 5s., and 142/. 10s. 6d. Parishes of equal population 
in Fife, where there are no assessments, occur with expenditures be- 
low 20/., and 50/., and 120/. In East Kilbride, the supply to the 
poor in 1790, was $4/. 6s.8d.; and in 1810, was 213/.2s.5d. In Cold- 
stream, it was at the rate of 208/. yearly in 1790; and G238/. in 1815. 
At Linton, 20/. in 1790, without assessments ; and 9O0/. in 1815 with 
them. In Jedburgh, the assessment in 1790, was 141/. 8s. 5d.; and 
the average from 1811 to 1815, was 350/. 6s. 4d. 


!} * Your Committee forbear to ex patiate on these considerations 
which have pressed themselves on their attention. They have said e- 
nough to show the grounds which induce them to think that the la- 
bouring classes can only be plunged deeper and more hopelessly into 
the evils of pauperis, by the constant application of addition: il sums 
of money to be raised by the poor-rate. ‘l'rue benevolence and reak 
vharity point to other means, which your Committee cannot so well 
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It is true, that the Committee of the House of Lords have 
pronounced a different opinion upon this subject; and that is, 
that the general system of the English poor-laws ought to be 
essentially maintained, because so interwoven with the hab‘ts of 
the people. * Still, however, the lesson held out to Scotland, 
instead of being weakened, is made more impressive by this tes- 
timony than before. For, granting this to be a sufficient rea- 
son why a people should retain poor-laws who have got into the 
habit of them, there surely cannot be a stronger reason alleged 
why a people who have not poor-laws should keep out of the 
habit of them ; or against the introduction of a system oppres- 
sive to one order of society, and productive, not of comfort, 
but of corruption to another, than to be told, that after it is in- 
troduced and persisted in, all recovery from it is hopeless or im- 
possible. 

On this subject we cannot offer a more distinct or judicious 
testimony, than that given by a Committee of the last General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, who are now accumulat- 
ing, in communications from the various parishes of the country, 
a very rich and valuable mass of materials. ¥ 

As the progress of the evil, then, cannot be arrested when 
once introduced, it is of importance to know what is the kind of 
consummation in which it terminates. And here we are unfor- 
tunately not left to the mere exercise of anticipation; for the 
consummation has already taken place in several parishes in 
England, and a number more are upon the very verge of it; 
and the great majority of them are tending to it, and that most 
express as in the emphatic language of Mr Burke.—* Patience, la- 
bour, sobriety, frugality, and religion, should be recommended te 
them ; all the rest is downright fraud.” " Report, p. 2. 

* «The Committee are decidedly of opinion, that the general sys- 
tem of these laws, interwoven as it is with the habits of the people, 
eught, in the consideration of any measures to be adopted for their 
amelioration and improvement, to be essentially maintained.’—Lords’ 
Committee Report. 

q The Committee of the General Assembly state—* That it is 
clear to them, that in almost all the country parishes which have hi-« 
therto come under their notice, where a regular assessment has beea 
established, the wants of the poor, and the extent of the assessment, 
have gradually and progressively increased from their commencement ; 
and that it does appear to be a matter of very serious interest to the 
community at large, to prevent, as far as possible, this practice from 
being generally adopted—to limit the assessments as much as they 
«an be limited, where the circumstances of particular parishes render 
tkem inevitable, and, wherever it is practicable, te abanden them.’ 
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rapidly and resistlessly. From the clear and comprehensive 
Report before us, it appears that the poor’s-rates, in some pa- 
rishes, form so large a deduction from the rents of the land, 
that it has at length ceased to be an object to keep it in culti- 
vation! It has been actually vacated by its proprietors; and 
as their place of superintendence cannot be occupied by o- 
thers who have no right of superintendence, the result is, that 
whole estates have been as effectually lost to the wealth and re- 
sources of the country, as if buricd by an earthquake under 
water, or as if some blight of Nature had gone over them, and 
bereft them of their powers of vegeiation. * 

We know not if the whole history of the world furnishes a more 
striking demonstration than this, of the mischief that may be 
done by attempting to carry into practice a theoretical speculation, 
which, under the guise, and even with the real purpose of bene- 
volence, has for its plausible object to equalize, among the children 
of one common humanity, the blessings and the fruits of one com- 
mon inheritance. The truth is, that we have not been conducted 
to the present state of our rights, and our arrangements respecting 
property, by any artificial process of legislation at all. The state 
of property in which we find ourselves actually landed, is the re- 
sult of a natural process, under which all that a man earns by 
his industry is acknowledged to be his own; or, when the origi- 
nal mode of acquisition is lost sight of, all that a man has re- 
tained by long and undisturbed possession, is felt and acknow- 
ledged to be his own also. Legislation ought to do no more than 


— — 


* © The consequences which are likely to result from this state 
of things, are clearly set forth in the petition from the parish of 
Wombridge in Salop, which is fast approaching to this state. Thé 
petitioners state, ‘‘ that the annual value of lands, mines and houses, 
in this parish, is not sufficient to maintain the numerous and incréase 
ing poor, even if the same were set, free of rent; and that these cir- 
cumstances will inevitably compel the occupiers of lands and mines 
to relinquish them; and the poor will be without relief, or any known 
mode of obtaining it, unless some assistance be speedily afforded 
them.” And your Committee apprehend, from the petition before 
them, that this is only one of many parishes that are fast approaching 
to a state of dereliction.’ Report, p. 20. 

It appears, by the petition sent up from the parish, that it has a 
population of 1900, of whom 620 are chargeable to the parish as 
paupers—-that the whole annual sum rateable to the support of the 
poor is 1605/. 3s. 7d.—that the expenditure for three months was 
602/. 7s. 4d.—and that, of course, at this rate, the expenditure for a 
whole year would greatly exceed the yearly value of the property 
liable to this assessment. 
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barely recognise these principles, and defend its subjects against 
the violation of them. And when she attempts more than this 
—when she offers to tamper with the great arrangements of Na- 
ture, by placing the rights and the securities of property on a 
footing different from that of Nature—when, as in the case of 
the English poor-laws, she does so under the pretence, and 
doubtless, too, with the honest design, of establishing between 
the rich and the poor a nearer equality of enjoyment ;—we 
know not in what way violated Nature could have inflicted on 
the enterprise a more signal and instructive chastisement, than 
when the whole territory of this plausible but presumptuous cx- 
periment is made to droop and to wither under it, as if struck 
by a judgment from Heaven, till at length that Larih, out of 
which the rich draw all their wealth, and the poor all their sub- 
sistence, refuses to nourish the children who have abandoned 
her, and both parties are involved in the wreck of one common 
and overwhelming visitation. 

Let us not lose sight, however, of the main object to which we 
have restricted ourselves, that of keeping our own part of the 
country untainted by this sore evil; and for this purpose, let us 
go back and offer a few remarks upon it, in its incipient and least 
repulsive form. And first, we are in great danger of being be- 
trayed into an imitation of the English system, in many of our 
parishes, by a desire to rid our respective neighbourhoods of the 
annoyance of begging. Now, it should always be kept in mind, 
that the great and original purpose for which this vicious system 
was instituted, was the suppression of vagrancy.* For our own 
part, we will confess we have long thought, that in the zeal of 
regulation against the nuisance of public begging, some of the 
clearest principles, both of Nature and of Christianity, have 
been violated. As disciples of the New Testament, we cannot 
bat think that, if told by our Saviour to give to him that asketh, 
there must be something radically wrong in an attempt, on our 
part, to extinguish that very condition on which he hath made 
the duty of giving to depend. It appears to us, that to commit an 
act of direct and formal cisobedience against the precept itself, 
is not more rebellious than to point an act of prohibition against 
the offering, or the existing of those circumstances under which 
the performance of the precept is required of us. At all events, 


* © It may be sufficient to state, that the statutes antecedent to 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, were generally directed to the relief of 
the impotent poor, by the contributions of the church, and the alms 
of the charitable, and to the suppression of vagrancy and idleness.’ 
Report, p. 1. ; 
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we see no alternative between an entire and authoritative sup- 
pression of mendicity, and an obligation on the part of the au- 
thors of this suppression, to ascertain the circumstances of those 
whom they have thus interdicted, and to make provision for all 
the actual want that is made known to them in the course of 
their investigations. Those who are destitute, must be reliev- 
ed somehow—and must have some way of making their wants 
known: and therefore we see no alternative between the allow- 
ance of mendicity under some modification or other, and the 
establishment of the very system which is now bearing so op- 
pressively down upon the country. And we do confess, that, 
rather than have such a system, we would sit Cown under men- 
dicity in its very worst form; we would let it roam vorestricted 
and at large, as it does in France; we would suffer it to rise, 
without any control, to the height of unlicensed vagrancy; and 
are most thoroughly persuaded, that, even under such an econo- 
my, the whole poverty of the land would be disposed of at less 
expense to the higher orders, and with vastly less both of suf- 
fering and depravity to the lower orders of society. j 

But at present, we are only speaking in terins of comparison 
between a very bad thing, and a thing that we conceive to be 
much worse. Considering the matter absolutely, we hold this 
last state of things to be very tar indeed from right or desirable, 
and should wish to see the distinction well established in the 
public mind between the two states of Mendicity and Vagrancy. 
The latter brings to my door a host of unknown cases from all 
parts of the empire. The former may be so restricted as to 
bring to my door only such cases of a small and manageable 
parish as could be ascertained by an easy act of inquiry, and 
as, in fact, might become the familiar objects of my habitual 
kindliness and regard. In all the aspects, indeed, of this inte- 
resting question, are we constantly met by the mighty advantage 


+ We cannot withhold from our readers the following extract of a 
communication from the parish of Maybole, in Ayrshire. ‘ It is also 
to be observed, as to the parish of Maybole, that, while some pains 
were taken to discourage itinerant beggars from remote places, the 
aged and infirm belonging to the parish were not prevented from 
begging within the parish. It is believed, that an interference to 
prevent the seeking of alms by the aged and infirm within their own 
parish is unwise, and necessarily attended with many bad conse- 
quences. The system, therefore, of suppressing all begging in the 
country parishes, is, it is apprehended, the first step to the evils of a 
poor'’s-rate; and although proposed, was not adopted, in the parish 
ef Maybole.’ 
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of a more extended parochial subdivision. Let a large town be 
thrown into manageable and independent districts, within each 
of which the moral influence of Christian education, and all 
the delicacies of acquaintanceship may be so concentered as to 
tell with effect on the general habits of the population—and, 
though permission to beg were granted within the limits of every 
such district, the practice of begging, we are persuaded, would 
never obtrude itself on the community as a glaring and insuf- 
ferable nuisance. There is, we are aware, a prevailing, but we 
conceive a most erroneous opinion, that the poorer districts of 
the town could never be upheld at this rate—and that, unless 
a stream of relief comes to them from the wealthier quarters, 
they must sink under the burden of a poverty, for the allevia- 
tion of which they possess no means within themselves. Now 
we can venture to affirm, and to the infinite honour of the lower 
orders of society, that all which the rich give to the poor in pri- 
vate beneficence, is but a mite and a trifle when compared with 
what the poor give to one another: And, on the strength of this 
remark, which may be verified in many different ways, we do con- 
fidently maintain, that, under a system of parochial mendicity, 
established in a town which had carried to its right extent the me- 
thod of parochial subdivision, there would not be one case beyond 
the reach of the gratuitous benevolence which issued through 
the organ of the Kirk-session, which would not be met and pro- 
vided for by the gratuitous benevolence of those who gave to 
them that asked ;—and more, that, were this economy instituted, 
and in full operation, even the last resource of mendicity would, 
in by far the greater number of instances, be anticipated by the 
desirable and salutary influence of other principles. For the poor, 
at least in our country, have honourable feelings; and, ere they 
made so degrading a transition in the eyes of their immediate ac- 
quaintances, they would, generally speaking, put forth all the in- 
dustry and all the economy of which they are capable. And neigh- 
bours have compassionate feelings; and, ere they suffered one of 
their own familiars to make such an exposure, they would ward off 
his evil day by a thousand little acts of liberality. And such rich 
persons as may be connected with the district, have compassionate 
feelings too; and many of them would rejoice in the object of keep- 
ing an honest family from the street, as one of the noblest and 
most gratifying achievements of benevolence. And thus, the con- 
sequent mendicity of such an arrangement, that looks at present 
so appalling, would never, in fact, go beyond the limits of a very 
small and manageable concern. At our present distance from 
this arrangement, we do not say that it could be summoned up 
by an instantaneous act of creation. But surely, it were well, 
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in our citics, to take a commencing movement towards it; and 
we are assured that, by throwing the entire mass into such sec- 
tions, as should afford to individual charity a certain and well 
Known range for its operations, they would do what never can be 
done with the unwieldy whole, by all the strength and sagacity 
ef committeeship. * 

ere is another cause through which a parish might be be- 
evaved into the sdeption of poor-rates; and that is, a desire to 
equalize the burden of the expenditure among all who are liable. 
We e have cocasion to know that this has acted as a powertul 
temptation . resident heritors in many of our parishes. And 
it may, on the other hand, act as a salutary remembrance to 
thom, that : is seems to have been one of the great and impel- 
ling couses which gave rise to the Pauperism of England. + Let 


* There is an attempt now making to restrict ‘mendicity within 
paroclual linuis in Fiteshire ; and the pl in has already taken effect in 
soine of the parishes. Dysart is, mainly speaking, a manufacturing 
pavich, and contains upwards of 6000 inhabitants. Its average an- 
nual expenditure on the poor, for the last six years, has been 2771. 
13s. ‘This is exclusive of subscriptions raised to meet one or two 
extraordinary pressures on the operative populafion. In this parish, 
badges have !ateiy been issued by the Kirk-session, to the number of 
twenty-two, authorizing those who wear them to beg within the limits 
of the parish. They are restricted to one day in the week, on which 
they make their round, and leave the inhabitants an entire exemption 
from this annoyance for the remaining six days. It is to be remark- 
ed, however, that this number of be ggars is very greatly beyond the 
average of the other parishes in that | neighbourhood. Among nine 
adjoining pari ishes, from which there are definite statements as to 
this point, it appears that the whole number of beggars is twenty- 
ene. 

We cannot but remark that, under every possible arrangement, 
our main dependence must still be laid on the spirit and principle of 
the population; that if the morale of a parish be neglected, even this 
well-looking arrangement may come in tine to be oppressive; and we 
must therefore hae leave to state it as our apprehension, that, if the 
means of Christian instruction are oni short of the number, this 
very mendicity may come at le ng th to be so counted on, and so over- 
dane, as altoge ther to transform that parish out of the Scottish cha- 
racter which originally belonged to it. And we should feel it as a 
reproach to any parish, if the previous expedients of secret relief from 
neighbours, and of discreet and timely ministrations on the part of the 
Kirk-session, were not effectual in saving from this humiliating resort 
every oue individual who had sustained a decent reputation in his bet- 
ter days. 





¢ ‘ This new and important principle of compulsory provision for 
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them rest assured, that it were greatly better for themselves to 
sustain, at all times, the burden of the poor, so long as they 
are provided for by gratuitous benevolence, than to sustain, at 
all times, their legal fraction of that burden, afier the method 
of a compulsory provision is introduced—that it were better for 
them to be singly at the expense of warding off this mischiev- 
ous system from their parishes, than with the view of compel- 
ling those who are unwilling to take a share, to be jointly at the 
expense of an assessment with the other heritors: And we trust 
that this consideration will have its seasonable influence upoa 
them, at those times when they are most likely to be led astray 
by the very just and natural desire for an equality of parochial 
burdens among all the proprietors. 

Bat by far the most prominent, and by far the most useful 
lesson which this Report holds out to us, is the mighty influence 
of habit and of character among the people over the whole of 
this speculation. In the course of the examination, this is al- 
ways obtruding itself as the main and indispensable element of 
the whole business. When we read of such a dilference of ex- 
penditure between a Scottish and English parish of equal popu- 
lation and apparent means, as that of 50/. and of 1500/,, we 
are apt to wonder by what power or process of arithmetic 
such a phenomenon can be explained. Now, the single ele- 
ment of character explains it.¢ The arithmetic of the questioa 
finds its entire solution in the actual savings of economy, 
on the one hand, and in the actual squandering of inconsidera- 
tion and prefligacy, on the other: And when, to this, we 
add the dissolution of the ties of relationship which obtains in 
the latter country, we have, in fact, the whole materials of 
the computation before us. Now, this is the precise point 
upon which the present helplessness of England turns. There, 
they have to recover a character for their population, which, 
here, we have only to perpetuate: There, they have to im- 
plant a new habit, while here we have only to ward off con- 





the impotent, and for setting to work the able, originated, without 
doubt, in motives of the purest humanity, and was directed to the 
equitable purpose of preventing this burden falling exclusively upon 
the charitable.” Report, p. 7. 

{ We of course deduct from this observation all that part of the 
expenditure which goes, in the shape of poor’s-money, to the pay- 
ment of wages—a consideration into which we have not yet entered, 
but which must be admitted to an important place in the argument, 
whenever we count ourselves prepared, in all its bearings, and all its 
details, for the question of English pauperism. 
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tamination from an old one: There, they have to emerge from 
an abyss in which they have been fastening and deepening tor 200 
years, while here there is not yet a city of our land where, by a 
measure of promptitude, the population may not still be recalled 
from that descending way upon which they have entered. It is 
upon this consideration, not less powerful than it is important, 
that we ground our appeal to the whole influence and patronage 
of the country—that we would turn their eye to that which, 
after every species of mechanism has been tried and found in- 
effectual, must at length be recurred to as the essential and ele- 
mentary principle of the health and well-being of our nation. 
And we call upon them to have a care lest, by a corrupt exer- 
cise of patronage, or by the power of an example which blasts 
the virtues of every neighbourhood that lies within the sphere 
of its contagion, or by any one act which bespeaks a contempt 
for Christianity, or an indifference to the great cause of spread- 
ing its lessons among the towns and families of our land, they 
do not become the guilty authors of a system, under which, all 
that has hitherto shed a moral glory over Scotland, and all the 
dignities and delicacies of character which have adorned its in- 
teresting population, must ultimately disappear. * 


* © Are you of opinion, that where men have acquired habits of e- 
conomy, it is probable that many of these men, at the latter end 
of their life, would be like to have recourse to the poor-rates ?—No ; 
I seldom meet with an instance of a person applying for parochial 
relief, where they belong to a benefit society, even when what they 
get is reduced from fourteen to two shillings; for they have a scale 
to go by. Such has been their moral conduct, and their good charac- 
ter, that, from the hands of the neighbours, or some socicty, they 
are taken care of.’ App. p. 76. 

‘ I have others, who pride themselves in saying they never take 
weekly money ; and those individuals who never take weekly money 
are much more regular in their work ; they earn more ; they are more 
economical and more industrious; and, generally speaking, they do 
their work better. 1 have never known an instance scarcely of fa- 
milies of that description coming to want, or having recourse to pa- 
rochial relief. But those who are in the constant habit of drawing 
money every week, let them earn what they will, if they are out of 
work a week or two, are destitute.’ (p. 73.) ‘ A man who would come 
fur parochial relief, and a man who would spend all he got, is the 
same thing.’ (p. 75.) ‘ Do you think they would be likely to resort to 
the parish for relief, men who were of an economical character? I 
think it would be impossible for them, according to the feelings which 
they would then acquire, to apply for parish relief?’ (p. 101.) * Do 
you not conceive that the habit of providence and the feeling of ne- 
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And here we cannot omit another class of interesting tes- 
timonies about Savings Banks and Benefit Societies. We 





cessity, on their own part, to provide for themselves has decreased ? 
Certainly it has;—that feeling of independence has certainly decreas- 
ed—the desire of maintaining their families by their labour has de- 
creased I fear.” (p. 85.) ‘ Have you knows instances of their receiv- 
ing that (from 18s. to 25s.) for weeks together, and, on the occasion 
of temporary want of work, come to the parish? Not among the 
persons we employ; they are of a different description; but among 
the coal-heavers, and those whose business requires them to drink a 
good deal, they spend the whole, and are not provident ; therefore, 
if they are a week out of work, many of them are upon the poor- 
rates ; and that is the reason why I consider, if they had not the der- 
nier resort of the poor-rates, they must reserve something.’ (p. 86.) 
* Do the poor do their utmost to maintain themselves before they come 
to the workhouse? I fear there are exceptions to that. ‘There are 
some we cannot keep out of the workhouse, do what we will, and o- 
thers are unwilling to come in; some, if they are put out to-day, 
will get in in a few days time.’ (p.94.) ‘ In those parishes in which 
you are so much interested, and in which such pains are taken to a- 
void new settlements, in what way have the present persons who have 
settlements acquired them? By perjury some of them. Are early 
marriages frequent in your parishes? Certainly. Do you think the 
morals of the lower classes have been much deteriorated of late years ? 
Very much.’ (p. 134.) 

* Do children often apply, and say their parents will not support 
them? Not very often; the parents generally come with them. 
Have you many cases of individuals abandoning their families, and 
leaving them to the parish ? Not many.’ (p. 91.) ‘ Do the young poor 
show, in many instances, a disposition to help their parents? We 
do not know inuch of that.’ (p. 95.) ‘ Do you see any disposition 
in the young poor to help their parents, by giving them any of their 
earnings? No; the poor-rate prevents that; they must go to the 
parish. Have you many public houses in your parish? Yes; we 
have tive ; we had another ; and I did all I could to make them scar- 
cer. Does much of the parish money find its way there? A great 
deal; the publicans are so poor, from being numerous, they are sup- 
posed to do any thing to get men into their houses. Do you think 
limiting the number of public-houses in parishes, generally, would be 
a measure that would tend to diminish the poor-rates? I think very 
much; I think the difference between three houses and six would 
turn many drunken men into sober.’ (p. 124.) 

From the above it appears, as was to be expected, that the aban- 
‘lonment of parents by their children is far more frequent than the 
abandonment of the children by their parents; and yet the writer of 
this has at present before him a printed advertisement of last July, 
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cannot but think that some of the witnesses ascribe too much 
power to them, in the way of forming a character among the 


containing a list of 54 parents who had absconded from their fami- 
lies, and left them chargeable to the township of Manchester, of 
whom 4] had disappeared during the course of the preceding twelve- 
month. ‘This cruel and unnatural practice, the legitimate offspring 
of the system against which we are contending, is now beginning to 
be exemplified in some of the Border parishes of Scotland. 

It is worthy of remark, that the last quotation from page 124, re- 
lates to the parish of the very able and intelligent Mr Vivian, who ap- 
pears to have done all that can be done, under the method of a com- 
pulsory provision, for reducing the expenditure on the poor. He 
has effected a reduction of from 900/. to 600/. in a parish, while 
there are many parishes in Scotland, of the same population, that 
require an expenditure only of 20/, Sterling. We consider his last 
statements, then, as containing in them the chief clements of that 
arithmetic by which the difference of charge between a Scottish and 
an English parish is to be explained. For let it be observed, that 
Mr Vivian has most wisely, and with great success, discouraged the 
practice of allowing, out of the poor-money, any regular supply to 
the wages of labour, as appears from the following extract of his 
examination. ‘ Is it not, then, the practice of your parish, to ad- 
vance regularly, weekly, a sum in addition to the wages earned by 
your labourers? Never; and to that I ascribe, as much almost as 
any thing, the diminution of the rates. If a man has six young 
children, no one of which can maintain itself, you do not give any 
permanent relief beyond his earnings? Never; occasional presents, 
and that very seldom. How did you prevail on the parish to put an 
end to that practice? By strong persuasion, and by desiring them 
to try the experiment; and it answered. ‘They immediately got into 
task-work, and got five-and-twenty shillings a week.’ (p. 116.) 

We cannot close this long extract of testimonies to the connexion 
that obtains between the Pauperism of England and the dissolution 
of moral and domestic ties among its people, without offering, from 
the work under review, one touching specimen of the agency by 
which all*the duties, both of society and of relationship, are again to 
be restored to the land. ‘ Have you any parochial schools for the 
infant poor in your parish? A great number. I have stated that 
the morals of the lower classes have greatly deteriorated in conse- 
quence of the drinking of spirits ; but there is a circumstance which 
has operated to improve the morals—and that is, the number of’ schools 
to educate the poor; but for the increase of drinking spirits, their 
morals would have been considerably better, and, but for these schools, 
they would have been much worse. When did they begin? From 
the period the Lancasterian and Bell scheme came before the public ; 
J suppose about seven or eight years ago. Can you say you see any 
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people. We rather think that they presuppose such a character ; 
and that, in order to their taking effect, the process of extend- 
ing such establishments must be seconded, or, rather, must be 
synchronized by the great process of moralizing and christi- 
anizing the country. They still leave this element as indis- 
pensable as ever; and it is such an element as they never can 
supply by their own unaided operation. And we hold nothing 
to be more certain, than that, after these wise and salutary in- 
stitutions have drawn around them all who are willing and in- 
dustrious, there will still, in every country where education is 
negiected, be such a remainder of unreclaimed profligacy, as 
to afford a sufficient basis for the whole superstructure of our 
present pauperism. * 

But there is still another consideration which might serve to 
visible effect on the morals of those children at this time? Yes; 
and for this reason :—the individuals who send their children to these 
schools go with them to the respective places of worship that these 
children attend on the Lord’s day; the children of all the schools 
are expected to attend at a place of worship. Many of their parents, 
who, before, were not in the habit of going to any place of worship at 
all, have been induced to go, because their children attend there. 
Thus, they have been prevented from immoralities in conduct, in keep- 
ing the Sabbath, and felt interested in letting their children ap- 
pear decent and clean; and this also has tended to increase habits 
of economy and cleanliness in the individual parents themselves. ° 
(p. 79, 80.) 

* ¢ Do you think that the misery of the lower classes has increased 
in proportion to the increase of the sum for their maintenance ?—1 
speak of that class of the poor who have been in the habit of taking 
regular parochial relief; for there are many who can still say, “ thank 
God, I have never been a pauper ;”—many of them belong to Be- 
nefit Clubs. It is rarely we have an application from any one who be- 
longs to a benefit club, and very rarely that I observe any individuals 
apply for relief who have been in the habit of saving any money ; but 
it is the individuals who have never saved any thing, let their earn- 
ings be what they will. ‘They know they can take parochial relief, 
and with them their present enjoyment is better than future comfort. 
Have you many instances of the lower description of people making 
savings ?—A great many. What are the wages out of which they 
can have saved ?—Perhi aps not so much as those who take relief. In 
proportion as individuals save a little money, their morals are much 
better ; they husband that little; and there is a superior tone given 
to their morals ; and they behave better, from knowing that they have 
a little stake in society.” There are men who can earn thirty-five or 
forty shillings a week, with the help of their family and children ; and 
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reconcile many to poor-rates, and which has had its influence in 
leading to the adoption of this provision in several places of Scot- 
land, and that is, the imagined necessity for it which lies in the 
peculiar state and circumstances of a manufacturing population. 
Now, it appears from this Report, that there is just as ready a 
principle of coalescence with this system on the part of the people 
in the agricultural districts; and that, if we estimate the need 
for the fund by the extent of the drafts which are actually made 
upon it, there is little or no difference observable in England be- 
tween the one and the other description of parishes. It further 
appears, that, in seasons of depression, there has uniformly been 
as great a call for something extraordinary and additional to the 
common method of supply in parishes burdened with poor-rates, 
as in those parts of the country where no compulsory provision 
had been established. And it still further appears, on compar- 
ing England and Scotland, that in manufacturing towns, of va- 
rious busiress and population, the extent of their pauperism is 
not at all in proportion to these circumstances, but in propor- 
tion to the time which the compulsory method has had for the 
development of its own mischievous principle of acceleration. 
We may gather also, from this comparison, that in times of 
great fluctuation or scarcity, the distress has always been much 


if they are out of work a week, they become paupers. ’—Mr Hale's 
examination, 

‘ Do you conceive that this establishment has had a material influ- 
ence upon the character of the working classes of your parish ?—Ver 
great indeed. What do you suppose would be the effect, if Friendly 
Societies were general ?—That there would be no occasion for this 
Committee. ’"—Mr Vivian's examination. 

‘ Do you believe that such establishments would have the effect of 
reducing the poor’s-rate in proportion as they should succeed ?—I 
think that such establishments, if general throughout the country, 
would have the effect of abolishing the poor’s-rates ; it would entire- 
ly alter the character of the poor. I think, with general education, 
saving banks, and such an equalization as I have stated, in a few 
years the rates would vanish of themselves. Do you believe that such 
establishments would have a tendency to improve the morals of the 
lower class of people ?—In an incalculable degree.’ (p. 100.) 

It is the belief of the writer of this article, that the mere setting 
up of a saving bank in a neighbourhood, would render a very small 
and subordinate contribution towards the improvement of the general 
mass of character; that, at best, it is but an auxiliary towards the 
production of this effect; and that nothing great or serviceable can 
be effected in this way by any thing short of the direct instrumentality 


¢ 


of education, and more particularly of Christian education. 
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greater in towns where this method had long been established, 
and less in those where it had been recently instituted, and least 
of all in those where it was utterly unknown: All serving to 
prove, that, under every variety of human condition and em- 
ployment, this mischievous contrivance goes to supplant far more 
effectual securities against the sufferings of indigence, than it 
ever can replace ; and that, wherever it obtains a footing, it 
aggravates the distress which it proposes to do away; and that, 
let the mode of life, or the mode of industry be what it will, 
individual man can far more easily find his own way to his 
own preservation from all the ills and vicissitudes of fortune, 
without such a regulation than with it; and that the only ef- 
fect of this regulation has been, not to provide for such pecu- 
liar necessities as are found to prevail in one district, and to have 
no place in another; but to assimilate all the districts of the 
jJand into one common condition of clamorous and unrelieved 
poverty, fostered by the hand that was lifted up to destroy it, 
and embittered by the misery of a system that has done nothing 
but delude the people by its deceitful smiles, and its unsubstan- 


tial promises. + 


} As a proof that the augmentation of poor-rates grows as rapidly 
in agricultural as in manufacturing districts, we have presented to us, 
in the Report, the increase of expenditure in the two most agricul- 
tural counties of England. In the county of Hereford, the expen- 
diture, in 1776, was 10,593/. 7s. 2d.; and in 1815, it was 59,2557. 
19s. In Bedfordshire, the expenditure, for each of these years re- 
spectively, was 16,662/. 17s. 1d., and 50,870/. 10s. 11d. 

In the parish of Christ-Church, Spitalfields, the poor-rate seems 
to have come to its limit last year; and subscription for the poor was 
their last resort. ‘ Provided there had been no subscription, would 
it not most considerably have increased the rate ?—The rates could 
not have been increased ; for I believe, now, if we were to attempt 
(and it is the opinion of more persons in the parish) to raise the rate 
to eight shillings instead of six, many would not be able to pay the 
eight who now pay the six. What would have been the consequence 
to the parish, if they had not had the subscription ?—I have always 
contempli ited, with the greatest horror, the consequences, if this as- 


sociation had not been established.’ (p. 68.) * Is there any limit to 
the relief given by the poor’s-rate 2—In some cases we give as high as 
tive shillings aweek. In the case ofa large family, of four, or five, 


or six children, ive ‘dilllines a week would not sustain them; then, 
what would be don e ?— There are several humane societies in the 
neighbourhood, and they get something there. There is a great deal 
of money comes from the be nevolence of the public, the Benevolent So- 
ciety, and others.” (p. 74.) * You have a subscription in aid of your 
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We have not time at present to dilate on this interesting part 
of the subject; but if facts are of more value than arguments, 
we have them to offer in abundance: And we will venture to 
say, on the strength of these facts, that the ery of distress from 
our manufacturing population is uniformly louder in proportion 
to the extent of the compulsory provision. There are many 
manufacturing towns in Scotland where there is no such expe- 
dicnt atall. In Kirkaldy and its neighbourhood, there is a conti- 
guous population of 13,000, of a decidedly manufacturing charac- 
ter; and there the yearly expense comes to little more than fifly 
pounds for each thousand of the population. In the small parish 
of Carmunnock, about four miles from Glasgow, there are eighty 
looms at least among a population of 839, and the whole expen- 
diture of last year was 22/. 10s. 9d.; and there was not one appli- 
cation for extraordinary relief produced by the deficiency of wages 
under which they laboured, in common with the whole country. 
The Barony, one of the suburb parishes of Glasgow, with a po- 
pulation now of 43,000, might have been quoted as en example 
of the same kind so lately as 1807, when its expenditure was 
only 687/. 33. 9d. ; but, though at present dead in respect of its 
peculiarly Scottish character, yet, by the record of its former and 
later years, it still speaketh. But all these minor cases of illus- 
tration are lost and forgotten, in the princely example of Scottish 
independence held out by the Gorbals of Glasgow ;—a parish, of 
which we are substantially correct as to the argument, when we 
say, that it extends not by a single inch beyond the masonry of 
its work and its dwellinghouses—a parish, of which we believe 
that it claims not a single acre of ground beyond the site that it 
is built upon—a parish, at all events, which has not one fraction 
of territorial revenue or importance attached to it, but which 
includes, within the little sweep of its boundary, a busy and in- 





poor-rate ?—Yes, to the amount of 1600/. for selling necessaries at a 
reduced price to the poor.’ (p. 75.) In the same manner, it appears 
that private subscriptions were raised in many other places, to mect 
the difficulties of last winter. That for St Mary, Islinggon, was 
1600/. to a population of 15,000. That for St George’s, Hanover- 
Square, with a population of 42,000, was from 5000/. to GOOO/. ad- 
ditional to the poor-rates. That for the Gorbals of Glasgow, where 
there are no poor-rates, but a population towards 20,000, was just 855/. 
So it appears, that the legal charity does not supersede the gratuitous 
charity, but renders it more indispensable ; and this resource is o- 
pen to the people of those parishes where there is no legal charity. 
and that, too, in a state of less exhaustion, and with more readiness, 
of course, on the part of the benevolent. 
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dustrious population of nearly 20,000 individuals. * Had it stood 
by itself, we confess we should not have looked on the history as 
in any way miraculous. But, standing as it does within the 
walk of one minute from a great pestiferous vomitory, that sends 
a withering influence on every side of it, upon all that is delicate 
or noble in the character of our Scottish population—it would 
be a most violent suppression of the gratitude and the estimation 
which are felt by us, did we refuse to acknowledge, that though 
we had travelled for evidence over the whole length and breadth 
of our land, we could not have met a more wondrous or sub- 
stantial testimony than the one which this parish affords. And 
when it is told, that the average of its regular annual expendi- 
ture is a gratuitous sum of three hundred and fifty pounds, and 
that the whole sum required for the extraordinary wants of last 
year was 835i, which was also raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tion, and that, among the administrators for the poor,—who 
does not feel a desire that this stately monument of the truth 
may ever remain unimpaired ; that, standing on the brink of a 
great moral contagion, it may serve as a protecting van-guard 
of resistance to the country in its rear, and be our proudest 
bulwark of defence against such an invasion as England has long 
been threatening, and in which, if she succeed, she. will do 
more to destroy and to desolate our land, than she ever has done, 
or ever could do, by the invasion of her arms ? 

The ground upon which it is conceived that a compulsory pro- 
vision for the poor, is more necessary to a manufacturing than to 
an agricultural population, is not, that the average of wages a- 
mong the former, is beneath those of the latter, (for the reverse 
of this is the truth), but that they are more subject to unlooked 
for vicissitude. It is not to supply a constant deficiency that the 
system is contended for in the trading towns of our nation, but 
to equalize an occasional deficiency. Now, we humbly conceive, 





* It may here be right to state, that in assigning a population of 
nearly 20,000 to the Gorbals, we do it on a most respectable private 
authority. The census of 1811 makes it considerably less. But we 
have access to know, that in other parts of that neighbourhood, this 
census falls short by a fifth part of the present population. It is also 
right to mention, that a great part of the present parish of Gorbals 
was added to it lately by an annexation from the parish of Govan— 
and that there still remains a debateable subject of parochial expendi- 
ture between these two parishes, in virtue of which a certain part of 
the expense of the former, may at times be shifted away to the latter 
parish. At all events, this expense is considerably less, and certain- 
ly net more than seventy-four pounds Sterling. 
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that, for this object, the plan of a regular and compulsory provi- 
sion is the very worst that could possibly be devised. lor, once 
establish this system, and there is not one attribute belonging to 
it that is more certainly and more universally exemplified than its 
peculiar aptitude of growing ;—so that, even in the very best of 
times, if you only take periods of sufficient length, as of ten years, 
you are sure to finc, that, in point of magnitude and oppressiveness, 
its increase just keeps pace with the length of its duration. And, 
corresponding to this, there is a peculiar inaptitude in the system 
to retrograde ; so that if, in the worst of times, the poor-rates are 
resorted to for the purpose of mecting some urgent and occasional 
visitation, they are sure to obtain from this circumstance, not an 
occasional but a permanent augmentation ;—and therefore, in this 
way, there is not a more effectual methud of converting a tempo- 
rary into a lasting burden on the community. ‘The public know 
this, and they are up in alarm about the evil consequences of it; 
—and a pressing calamity, instead of being met, as it ought, by 
the willing liberalities of the rich, who, if they knew how they 
could safely provide for the whole emergency, would have a plea- 
sure in doing so, is looked at with an eye of jealousy and dread 
from the brooding pregnancy of the mischief with which it 
is known to be associated. 

It is indeed a striking demonstration of the utter unsuit- 
ableness of a settled and compulsory method to the needs 
of a manufacturing population, that it is in those very towns 
where this method has been longest in operation, that you are 
sure to meet with the largest surplus of distress, and that, 
after all, voluntary exertions are most called for. So that the 
legal charity, it would appear, does not supersede the gratuitous 
charity, theugh it certainly serves very much to limit and to dis- 
courage it. For, a delusive confidence in poor-rates, keeps back 
many from concurring in a benevolent subscription ; and an ex- 
haustion of funds, produced by this system, keeps back many 
more ; and the apprehension that, by accustoming people to re- 
ceive, you are just raising and nourishing recruits for ordinary 
pauperism, has a mighty effect in damping the charity of any 
humane enterprise that may be set afloat for the purpose of al- 
leviating the pressure of any existing fluctuation: so that, in all 
these ways, a legal establishment of charity has just failed as 
egregiously in this particular object, as in any other that can 
possibly be assigned for it. It is, in truth, peculiarly adverse 
to all such temporary devices as may be employed for the purpose 
of weathering a temporary emergency. In other words, it has 
aggravated those peculiar distresses which are incidental to the 
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trading districts of the land: And, so long as it is suffered to 
exist, it will lie as a dead weight on the promptitude and the vi- 
gour of the only expedients by which it is in the power of one 
part of the community to lift, with effect, a helping hand for re- 
lieving the miseries of the other. 

And, after all, let it not be forgotten, that every case of dis- 
tress among our manufacturing population, arises from there 
being too little work for the operatives, or, which is the same 
thing, too many operatives for the work ;—that to reach the 
cause of such a distress, even a subscription is powerless, unless it 
detach so many of them to some other employment ;—and that if 
expended on the mere object of ekeing out a subsistence to men 
who have insufficient wages, it has no other effect but that of 
keeping them together at an employment which does not pay, 
and of keeping down the wages of that employment, and of per- 
petuating a glut in the market, which can only be dissipated 
by withdrawing a certain number of the workmen to some 
other objects. And it is truly mortifying to observe, that even 
the well-looking scheme of an ample and munificent subscrip- 
tion, is just another cruel and deceitful mockery of the lower 
orders ;—that the money, thus raised, in fact passes by them in- 
to the pockets of their employers ;—and that, in the whole range 
of possibility, there does not appear to be one other solid expe- 
dient for the relief of such an emergency as this, beside the pos- 
session of such a fund among the operatives themselves, as could 
afford them the means of a livelihood for a certain time, with- 
out the necessity of working. This would clear away the whole 
mischief at once. This would give our workmen such a fair and 
reciprocal contrel over our manufacturers, as every genuine 
philanthropist would rejoice to see them invested with. This 
would elevate them at once to that command over the comforts 
and the condition of their own body, which they have a right.to 
maintain. ‘This would indeed raise them to the state of a great, 
independent, and coordinate interest in ourcommonwealth. But 
this they never will obtain, till they have purchased it by their 
own exertion and their own economy. It is nothing but the 
produce of their savings in good years, that will enable them 
to treat with their employers in bad years, and to hold out to 
them the dignified and the respectable language—that, rather 
than work for unfair and inadequate wages, we will repair to 
the fund of our former retrenchments, and, out of that fund, 
we will keep for a season ourselves and our families. Such a 
noble attitude as this, on the part even of a small portion of 
our weavers, would bring the manufacturers to reason, and invest 
tiem with that power of prompt and equal adiustment which, 
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we are sure, it would be for the interest of both parties, and for 
the general interest of the country, that they possessed. Now, 
they can only come to this power through the avenue of their 
own frugal and industrious habits. It is a power that never 
will, and never can, be given to them; and which they can on- 
ly acquire, by working their own way to it—by accumulating in 
good years, and laying by the fruits of them in store for the evil 
day of some dark and adverse fluctuation. 

This, and this alone, will smooth all the asperities, and e- 
qualize all the vicissitudes of fortune, to which a manufac- 
turing population is liable ;—but this is what the false show 
of relief, held out by an established pauperism, most effec- 
tually prevents, by cheating away the attention of the peo- 
ple from the only true sources of their independence and 
comfort. We know that, upon this subject, there are some 
who call evil good, and good evil—who malign as hard- 
hearted, a doctrine which would restore to the methods of be- 
nevolence al] that is kind and compassionate and friendly—and 
who brand with hostility to the lower orders of the State, a pro- 
posal, by which alone they can be upheld either in respect or 
sufficiency. Such writers have leave to go on with their plausi- 
bilities and their hard sentences. But we confess, that our pa- 
triotism and philanthropy incline us to different counsels. We 
want no such ignominy to come near our Scottish population as 
that of farming our poor. We want no other asylum for our 
aged parents, than that of their pious and affectionate families. 
We can neither suffer them, nor do we like the prospect for 
ourselves, of pining out the cheerless evening of our days away 
from the endearments of ahome. We wish to do, as long as we 
can, without the apparatus of English laws and English work- 
houses ; and should like to ward for ever from our doors, the 
system that would bring an everlasting interdict on the worth, 
and independence, and genuine enjoyments of ous peasantry. 
We wish to see their venerable sires surrounded, as heretofore, 
by the company and the playfulness of their own grandchildren ; 
nor can we bear to think, that our high-minded people should 
sink down and be satisfied with the dreary imprisonment of an 
almshouse, as the closing object in the vista of their earthly an- 
ticipations. Yet such is the goodly upshot of a system which has 
its friends and advocates in our own country—men who could 
witness, without a sigh, the departure of all those peculiarities 
which have both alimented and adorned the character of our 
beloved Scotland—men who can gild over, with the semblance 
of humanity, a poisoned opiate of deepest injury both to its 
happiness and to its morals—and who, in the very act of flatter- 
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ing the poor, are only forging for them such chains as, soft in 
feeling as silk, but strong in proof as adamant, will bind them 
down to a state of permanent degradation. 

And we submit it to the attention of our Legislature, if, in 
the moment of rescinding a statute, which, however friendly in 
aspect, has been most injurious in effect to the best interests of 
the labouring classes, it were not the true and the right accom- 
paniment of such a measure, that they rescinded every other sta- 
tute of interference which bears against them an expression of 
direct hostility. We should like, in fact, if the Government of 
our country never interfered with the concerns of trade, but for 
the objects of revenue; and, on this general principle alone, we 
would venture to recommend an immediate abolition of the Corn 
Bill, which proved so obnoxious to the whole of our manufac- 
turing population. But, when coupled with any act tending to 


the extinction of poor-rates, we consider this measure as imperi- 


ously called for. We know nothing, in fact, that more demon- 


strates the impolicy of all State interferences with such matters 
as should be left to the natural operation of individual feeling 
and principle, than the way in which these interferences go to 
counteract and to neutralize each other. By way of serving 
the interests of the poor, there was established, in the first 
instance, a method of compulsory provision, which, without 
serving their interests at all, has brought a most intolerable bur- 
den on the agriculture of the country; and then, by way of re- 
lieving the agriculture, there comes out a Corn Bill, which has 
surrounded Government with the cries of an indignant popula- 
tion. Would it not be better that all this bungling and mis- 
management were cleared away at once ?—that every interfer- 
ence, either in the way of help or of hostility, were conclusively 
put an end to—and, more particularly, that our labourers were 
made to feel that there was a free range of industry before them, 
from which Government had removed every unnatural obstacle, 
and on which they were invited to make their own unfettered 
way to their own independence? We are quite sure, that such 
a frank and liberal accommodation as this would enthrone the 
Government of the country in the hearts even of the lowest of 
the people. And in the same spirit we would recommend the 
abolition of every direct tax upon those who were in the con- 
dition of operatives; and would either rescind, or administer 
more impartially, these laws against combination, which have 
ever been a dead letter against the more oppressive combination 
of the masters, and very frequently an unjust restraint on the 
defensive associations of the workmen. 


In concluding, we must add one word of explanation. We 
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have spoken in terms of very strong regret of the establishment 
of a legal charity in some of our Scottish towns. We did not 
intend, however, to use them as terms of censure, either against 
the administrators or the receivers of this charity. The truth 

s, that this corrupt system has only had a fractional influence, 
as yet, on the general habits of our population. The body of 
the community is still sound ; and we know not a town in Scot- 
land which is not still in circumstances for that great retracing 
movement, by which it might be conducted back again to the 
happicr arrangement of former days. 





Ant. II, Beppo, a Venetian Story. 8vo. pp. 50. London, 
Sts. 


uous there is as little serious meaning or interest in this 
extraordinary performance, as can easily be imagined, we 

think it well entitled to a place in our fastidious Journal—and 
that, not merely because it is extremely clever and amusing, but 
because it affords a very curious and complete specimen of a 
kind of diction and composition of which our English literature 
has hitherto afforded very few examples. It is, in itself, abso- 
jutely a thing of nothing—without story, characters, sentiments, 
or intelligible object ;—a mere picce of lively and loquacious 
prattling, in short, upon all kinds of frivolous subjects,—a sort 
of gay and desultory babbling about Italy and England, Turks, 
balls, literature and fish sauces. But still there is something 
very engaging in the uniform gayety, politeness, and good hu- 
mour of the author—and something still more striking and ad- 
mirable in the matchless facility with which he has cast into re- 
gular, and even difficult versification, the unmingled, uncon- 
strained, and unselected language of the most light, familiar, 
and ordinary conversation. The French have always had a 
great deal of this sort of poetry—though with a very severe re- 
gard to the purity of the diction—and the Italians also, in a 
locser and more extravagant tone; but, in England, it seems 
never to have been naturalized. The nearest approach to it is 
to be found in some of the tales and lighter pieces of Prior—a 
few stanzas here and there among the trash and burlesque of 
Peter Pindar—and in several passages of Mr Moore, and the 
author cf the facetious miscellany, entitled, the Twopenny Post 
Bag. Chaucer and Shakespeare had ease and gayety enough for 
the style of which we are speaking—but it belongs intrinsically to 
the silver, and not to the golden ¢ ave of poetry 5 ; and implies the 
existence of certain habits of dissipation, derision, and intelli- 
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gence in general society, and of a sort of conventional language, 
for the expression of those things, which were still to be formed in 
the days of these great masters.—It is scarcely necessary to add, 
except for our duller readers, that this same familiar, lively, 
conversational poetry, is perfectly distinct both from the witty, 
epigrammatic and satirical vein, in which Pope will never be sur- 
passed—or equalled; and from the burlesque, humorous and 
distorted style which attained its greatest height in Hudibras, 
and has been copied abundantly enough by humbler imitators. 
The style of which we are speaking is, no doubt, occasionally 
satirical and witty and humorous—but it is, on the whole, far 
more gay than poignant, and is characterized, exactly as good 
conversation is, rather by its constant ease and amenity, than 
by any traits either of extraordinary brilliancy, or of strong 
and ludicrous effect. There must bea certain allowance of sense 
and sagacity—and little flying traits of picturesque description— 
and small flights of imagination—and sallies of naiveté and hu- 
mour—but nothing very powerful, and nothing very long. Tlic 
great charm is in the simplicity and naturalness of the language 
—the free but guarded use of all polite idioms, and even of all 
phrases of temporary currency that have the stamp of good 
company upon them,—with the exclusion of all scholastic or am- 
bitious cloquence, all profound views, and all deep emotions. 

The unknown writer before us has accomplished all these ol 
jects with great skill and felicity ; and, in particular, has fur- 
nished us with an example, unique we rather think in our lan- 
guage, of about one hundred stanzas of good verse, entirely 
composed of common words, in their common places; never 
presenting us with one sprig of what is called poetical diction, 
or even making use of a single inversion, either to raise the style 
or assist the rhyme—but running on in an inexhaustible series 
of good casy colloquial phrases, and finding them fall into verse 
by some unaccountable and happy fatality. In this great and 
characteristic quality it is almost invariably excellent. In some 
other respects it is more unequal. About one half is as good as 
possible, in the style to which it belongs; the other half bears 
perhaps too many marks of that haste with which we take it for 
granted that such a work must necessarily be-written. Some 
passages are rather too foolish, some too snappish, and some 
run too much on the cheap and rather plebeian humour of out- 
of-the-way rhymes and strange sounding words and epithets. 
but the greater part is very pleasant, amiable, and gentleman- 
like. 

It is not perhaps worth while to give any account of the sub- 
‘ect of a work which almost professes to have no subject. But 
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as it has a name, and a sort of apology for a story, we shall pro- 
ceed, according to our laudable custon 1, to teach our gentle 
readers all we know, by informing them, that alter some prolu- 
sion about the Carnival, Venice, and Cavalicre Servente, we 
are informed that a Venetian lady, some forty years ago, had a 
husband called Guiseppe, or Joseph,—or more familiarly Beppo, 
which is the Venetian diminutive of that patriarchal name, and 
answers to our Joe. ‘This Beppo, it seems, was a merchant; and, 
sailing away on one cccasion, forgot to return, and left his faith- 
ful spouse a little disconsolate for a year or two. At length, 
however, she recovers her spirits—takes a Cavalier Servente— 
and glitters in the fashionable circles as gaily as ever. One 
night at a ball, she is struck, and rather flattered, with the mark- 
ed attention of a Turk, who stares at her the whole evening ; 
and, on stepping out of her gondola at her own door, with her 
c avaliere, she is still more astonished to find the Turk waiting 
to receive her. Her attendant remonstrates against this im- 
portunity, when the worthy Mussulman informs them that he 
is Beppo, who, after playing the part of a renegado for some 
time with great success in the Levant, is now come home to re- 
claim his wife, house, and religion. The lady rallies her re- 
turning prodigal in a very witty way, on his adventures; and 
he end the cavalier, and she, all live very happily together till 
the end of their lives. 

This story, such as it is, occupies about twenty stanzas, we 
think, out of the ninety-five of which the poem consists. The 
rest is made up of digressions and dissertations at the author’s 
discretion ; and these form unquestionably by far the most lively 
and interesting part of the work, of which we must now give 
our readers a few specimens—to explain and make amends lor 
our critical disquisitions. We may begin at the tenth stanza. 

* Of all the places where the Carnival 
Was most facetious in the days of yore, 
For dance, and song, and serenade, and ball, 
And mask, and mime, and mystery, and more 
Than I have time to tell now, or at all, 
Venice the bell from every city bore, 
And at the moment when I fix my story, 
‘That sea-born city was in all her glory. 
* They've pretty faces yet, those same Venetians, 
Black eyes, arch’d brows, and sweet expressions still, 

Such as of old were copied from the Grecians, 

In ancient arts by moderns mimick’d ill ; 

And like so many Venuses of Titian’s 

(The best’s at Florence—see it, if ye will), 

They loo k when leaning over the balcony, 

Or stepping from a picture by Giorgione.’  p. 
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‘ Shakespeare described the sex in Desdemona 
As very fair, but yet suspect in fame, 
And to this day from Venice to Verona 
Such matters may be probably the same, 
Except that since those times was never known a 
Husband whom mere suspicion could inflame 
To suffocate a wife no more than twenty, 
Because she had a “ cavalier servente.” p. 9. 

It may be right now to give a small sample of the narrative 
part, to show how airily the author deals with his story. After 
Beppo’s disappearance, the condition of his lady is thus re; pre- 
sented. 

* And Laura waited long, and wept a little, 

And thought of wearing weeds, as well she might; 

She almost lost all appetite for victual, 
And could not sleep with ease alone at night ; 

She de@ined the window-frames and shutters brittle, 
Against a daring house-breaker or sprite, 

And so she thought it prudent to connect her 

With a vice-husband, chiefly to protest her.’ p. 15. 

The charms of the cavalier are then described—and the tale 

proceeds. 
* No wonder such accomplishments should turn 

A female head, however sage and steady— 

With scarce a hope that Beppo could return, 
In law he was almost as good as dead, he 

Nor sent, nor wrote, nor show’'d the least concern, 
And she had waited several years already ; 

And really if a man won't let us know 

That he’s alive, he’s dead, or should be so. 


‘ Besides, within the Alps, to every woman 

(Although, God knows, it is a grievous sin), 

‘Tis, I may say, permitted to have two men ; 
I can’t tell who first brought the custom in, 

But “ Cavalier Serventes ” are quite common, 
And no one notices, nor cares a pin ; 

And we may call this (not to say the worst) 

A second marriage which corrupts the first. 


, 


The word was formerly a “ Cicisbeo,’ 
But that is now grown vulgar and indecent ; 
The Spaniards call the person a “ Coriejo,” 
For the same mode subsists in Spain, though recent ; 
In short it reaches from the Po to Teio, 
And may perhaps at last be o’er the sea sent. 
But Heaven preserve Old England from such courses ! 
Or what becomes of damage and diverces ? 
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* But “ Cavalier Servente” is the phrase 
Used in politest circles to express 
This supernumerary slave, who stays 
Close to the lady as a part of dress,’ &c. p. 18, 19. 

At this point the author breaks off into one of those lively 
digressions which give its charm and its character to this curi- 
ous little work, Nothing can possibly be better, in its way, 
than what follows. 

* For all these sinful doings, I must say, 

That Italy’s a pleasant place to me, 
Who love to see the Sun shine every day, 

And vines (not nail’d to walls) from tree to tree 
Festoon’d, much like the back scene of a play, 

Or melodrame, which people flock to see, 
When the first act is ended by a dance 
In vineyards copied from the south of France. 
I also like to dine on becaficas, 

To see the Sun set, sure he'll rise to-morrow, 
Not through a misty morning twinkling weak as 

A drunken man’s dead eye in maudlin sorrow, 
But with all Heaven t’ himself; that day will break as 

Beauteous as cloudless, nor be fore'd to borrow 
That sort of farthing candlelight which glimmers 
Where reeking London's smoky cauldron simmers. 
I love the language, that soft bastard Latin, 

Which melts like kisses from a female mouth, 
And sounds as if it should be writ on satin, 

With syllables which breathe of the sweet South, 
And gentle liquids gliding all so pat in, 

That not a single aecent seems uncouth, 
Like our harsh northern whistling, grunting guttural, 
Which we're oblig'd to hiss, and spit, and sputter all. 
I like the women too (forgive my folly), 

From the rich peasant cheek of ruddy bronze, 
And large black eyes that flash on you a volley 

Of rays ‘hat say a thousand things at once, 
Yo the high dama’s brow, more melancholy, 

But clear, and with a wild and liquid glance, 
Ileart on ber lips, and soul within her eyes, 
Soft as her clime, and sunny as her skies.’ p. 20-22. 

Tn these Jast lines, it will be observed, that the author rises 
above the usual and appropriate pitch of his composition, and 
is betrayed into something too like enthusiasm and deep feeling 
for the light and fantastic strain of his poetry. Neither does 
the fit go off immediately ; for he rises quite into rapture in the 
suceceding stanza—in which he scems to Lave cauglit a spark 
trom the ardent genius of Brron, 
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Eve of the land which still is Paradise ! 
Italian beauty! didst thou not inspire 
Raphael, who died in thy embrace, and vies 
With all we know of Heaven, or can desire, 
In what he hath bequeath’d us ?—in what guise, 
Though flashing from the fervour of the lyre, 
Would words descr ibe thy past and present glow, 
While yet Canova can create below 2’ p. 22, 23. 

This, however, is the only slip of the kind in the whol 
work—the'only passage in which the author betrays the secret 
—which might however have been suspected—of his own genius, 
and his affinity to a higher order of poets than those to whom 
he has here been pleased to hold out a model. 

The following lines on England form a fair counterpart to 
the preceding on Italy—though the taste, we think, is less pure, 
and the style rather too smart and epigrammatical. 

«« England! with all thy faults I love thee still, ” 
I said at Calais, and have not forgot it ; 
I like to speak and lucubrate my fill : ; 
I like the government (but that ts not it) ; 
1 like the freedom of the press and quill ; 
I like the Habeas Corpus (when we've got it) ; 
[ like a parliamentary debate, 
Particularly when 'tis not too late ; 


I like the taxes, when they’re not too many ; 
I like a seacoal fire, when not too dear ; 
I like a beef-steak, too, as wel! as any ; 
Have no objection to a pot of beer 
I like the wontiee ‘r, when it is not rainy, 
That is, 1 like two months of every year. 
And so God save the Regent, Church, and King! 
Which means that I like all and every thing. 
Our standing army, and disbanded seamen, 
Poor's rate, Reform, my own, the nation’s debt, 
Our little riots just to show we are free men, 
Our trifling bankruptcies in the Gazette, 
Our cloudy chien: ite, and our chilly women, 
All these I can forgive, and those forget, 
And greatly venerate our recent glories, 


And wish they were not owing to the Tories.’ 
} 


There are traits of Lord Byron, again, in the following whine 
sica verses. 
This is the case in England; at least was 
‘During the dynasty of Dandies, now 
Perchance succeeded by some other clase 
Of imitated imitators :—how 


= 
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Irreparably soon decline, alas ! 
The demagogues of fashion: all below 
Is frail ; how easily the world is lost 
By love, or war, and now and then by frost! 
* Crush’d was Napoleon by the northern Thor, 
Who knock’d his army down with icy hammer, 
Stopp’d by the elements, like a whaler, or 
A blundering novice in his new French grammar ; 
Good cause had he to doubt the chance of war, 
And as for Fortune—but I dare not d—n her, 
Because, were I to ponder to infinity, 
The more I should believe in her divinity.’ p. 30. 

Nothing can be cleverer than this caustic little diatribe, in- 
troduced @ propos of the life of Turkish ladies in their ha- 
rains. 

‘ They cannot read, and so don't lisp in criticism ; 
Nor write, and so they don’t affect the muse ; 
Were never caught in epigram or witticism, 
Have no romances, sermons, plays, reviews,— 
In harams learning soon would make a pretty schism ! 
But luckily these beauties are no “ blues, ” 
No bustling Botherbys have they to show ‘em 
“ That charming passage in the last new poem. ’ 


No solemn, antique gentleman of rhyme, 
Who having angled all his life for fame, 
And getting but a nibble at a time, 
Still fussily keeps fishing on,—the same 
Small “ Triton of the minnows, ” the sublime 
Of mediocrity, the furious tame, 
The echo’s echo, usher of the school 
Of female wits, boy bards—in short, a fool! 


One hates an author that’s all author, fellows 

In foolscap uniforms turned up with ink, 
So very anxious, clever, fine, and jealous, 

One don’t know what to say to them, or think, 
Unless to puff them with a pair of bellows ; 

Of coxcombry’s worst coxcombs e’en the pink 
Are preferable to these shreds of paper, 
These unquenched snuffings of the midnight taper. 


Of these same we see several, and of others, 
Men of the world, who know the world like men, 
S—tt, R—s, M—re, and all the better brothers, 
Who think of something else besides the pen; 
But tor the children of the ‘ mighty mother’s, ” 


‘The would-be wits and can’t-be gentlemen, 
5) 
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I leave them to their daily “ tea is ready, ” 
Smug coterie, and literary lady. 


* The poor dear Mussulwomen whom I mention 
Have none of these instructive pleasant people.’ &c. 
p- 36—38, 
One little bit more, for the breaking up of the ball. 


* The morning now was on the point of breaking, 
A turn of time at which I would advise 
Ladies who have been dancing, or partaking 
In any other kind of exercise, 
To make their preparations for forsaking 
The ball-room ere the sun begins to rise, 
Because when once the lamps and candles fail, 
His blushes make them look a little pale. 


I've seen some balls and revels in my time, 
And staid them over, for some silly reason, 
And then I looked, (I hope it was no crime), 
To see what lady best stood out the season ; 
And though I’ve seen some thousands in their prime, 
Lovely and pleasing, and who still may please on, 
I never saw but one, (the stars withdrawn), 
Whose bloom could after dancing dare the dawn. 


The name of this Aurora I'll not mention, 
Although I might, for she was nought to me 
More than that patent work of God’s invention, 
A charming woman, whom we like to see ; 
But writing names would merit reprehension, 
Yet if you like to find out this fair she, 
At the next London or Parisian ball 
You still may mark her cheek, out-blooming all. 
Laura, who knew it would not do at all 
To meet the daylight after seven hours sitting 
Among three thousand people at a ball, 
To make her curtsey thought it right and fitting.’ &c. 
p- 40—42. 


We must add the scene of the final anagnorisis of Beppo, 
and the pathetic discourse which the modern Peuelope address- 
es to him on his return. 


* They entered, and for coffee called,—it came, 
A beverage for Turks and Christians both, 
Although the way they make it’s not the same. 
Now Laura, much recovered, or less loth 
To speak, cries * Beppo! what's your pagan name ? 
** Bless me! your beard is of amazing growth ! 
VOL. XXIx. NO, 58, X 
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And hotv came you to keep away so long? 
Are you not sensible ‘twas very wrong ? 


And are you really, truly, now a Turk? 

** With any other women did you wive ? 

Is't true they use their fingers for a fork? 

“* Well, that’s the prettiest shawl—as I'm alive! 
You'll give it me? They say you eat no pork. 
* And how so many years did you contrive 
To—Bless me! did I ever? No, I never 

Saw a man grown so yellow! Llow’s your liver? 
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Beppo! that beard of yours becomes you not ; 
“ It shall be shaved before you're a day older ; 
Why do you wear it ? Oh! I had forgot— 
ée Pray don't you think the weather here i is colder? 
How do I look? You shan’t stir from this spot 
‘** In that queer dress, for fear that some beholder 
Should find you out, and make the story known. 
** How short your hair is! Lord! how grey it’s grown! *” 
p- 45, 46, 

We are not in the secret of this learned author’s incognito ; 
and, at our distance from the metropolis, shall not expose our- 
selves by guessing. We cannot help thinking, however, that we 
have seen him before, and that ‘ we do know that fine Roman 
hand.’ At all events, we hope we shall see him again ; and if 
he is not one of our old favourites, we are afraid we may be 
tempted to commit an infidelity on his account,—and let him 
supplant some of the less assiduous of the number. 
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Ant. III.—!. A Delineation of the Strata of England and Wales, with 
part of Scotland, exhibiting the Collieries and Mines, the Marshes 
and Fenlands originally overflowed by the Sea, and the varictics of 
Soil according to the variations of the ae illustrated by the 
most Descriptir e Names. By W. Smirit. 135 sheets, colourcd. 
Carey, London. August, 1815. 

















2. Geological Section from London to Snowdon ; showing the varie- 
lies of the Strata, and the correct Altitudes of the Hills, colanyed to 
correspond with his Geological Map of England and Wales. By W. 
Smirnu. 1817. 

A Memoir of the Map and Delineation, &. Thy W. Svatn, En- 


ginecr and Mineral Surveyor. 4to. pp. 51. London, 1815. 
































1. A Series of Count y Maps » on a much larger scale than that nf t} 
General © Delineat ion, &c.’ coloured to correspond with the lees 
Map, from Documents in Mr Smith's possession. Cavey, Strand, 

T.ondon, 1817. 
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5. Strata identified by Organized Fossils, containing Prints on coloured 
paper of the most characteristic Specimens in each Stratum. By W. 
SmitruH. 4to. Published in Numbers. London, 1816. 






G. Stratigraphical System of Organized Fossils, with reference to the 
Specimens of the original Geological Collection in the British Museum, 
Sc. By W. Smiru. 4to. London. E. Williams, Strand, 1817. 









MAP may not, at first sight, appear to come within the scope 

of our publication; but the performance now before us, 
with the other works connected with it, has more than ordinary 
claims upon the attention of the public. It contains a great deal 
of information, of practical importance as well as speculative in« 
terest. It is the first work of the kind that has ever appeared 
in England ; and it is the production, after the labour of more 
than twenty years, of a most ingenious man, who has been sin 
gularly deficient in the art of introducing himself to public no- 
tice. 

Mr Smith is by profession a civil engineer, and, we are ine 
formed, is particularly skilled in that department of his business 
which relates to draining, and the structure of canals. It ape 
pears that, in the course of the inquiries to which his occupa. 
tions naturally led him, he had occasion, many years ago, to 
observe the regularity and steadiness of the order exhibited by 
the strata in the vicinity of Bath; and in the year 1790, he 
drew up a tabular view of the stratification there, which in fact 
contained the rudiments of all his subsequent discoveries, and 
was in itself a proof of great sagacity and application. In the 
course of different journeys afterwards made, he not only recogs 
nised, among the strata in the north of England, several of his 
old acquaintances at Bath, but was surprised to find them in the 
same company with which they are associated in that neighbour- 
hood: And, after full investigation, he became at last convin~ 
ced, that the series of beds was aniform throughout the whole 
of the south-eastern portion of the island ; and that the edge of 
every stratum, with very few exceptions, might be traced unin-< 
terruptedly from one shore to the other, in a direction from 
S. W. to N. E. These curious obscrvations, which were made, 
we have no doubt, without any acquaintance with any previous 
publication on the subject, led very naturally to the project of 
a map, in which they might be embodied and combined, and 
gave birth to the valuable works at present under our consi- 
deration. 

In an early stage of his coqieys Mr Smith communicated 
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his observations to the Reverend Joseph Townsend, the author 
of a well known and valuable book of travels in Spain, and 
subsequently to Mr Farey, who was, at that time, we believe, 
his pupil; two gentlemen who must, in fact, be considered as 
the editors of Mr Smith’s opinions; for the Memoir which 
he has himself connected with his map, is extremely brief and 
unsatisfactory. The title of the book in which Mr Townsend 
has given an account of Smith’s discoveries—‘ The character of 
Moses established for veracity as an Historian’ *—has apparent- 
ly very little connexion with the Geology of England; but the 
ingenious author conccived the credibility of the Mosaic ac 
count of’ the creation, to derive important support from the exe 
isting appearances of the globe; and, for the purpose of illus~ 
trating those appearances, he has entered into a full description 
of the British strata; which he very candidly professes to have 
derived almost entirely from Mr Smith, of whom, after stating, 
that, with a view to the completion of his.own work, he had 
lost no opportunity of conversing with foreign mineralogists 
of eminence, he thus expresses his good opinion.—‘ The dis- 
voveries of this skilful engineer have been of vast importance to 
Geology, and will be of infinite value to this nation. To a strong 
understanding, a retentive memory, indefatigable ardour, and more 
than common sagacity, this extraordinary man unites a perfect. 
contempt for money, when compared with science. Had he kept 
his discoveries to himself, he might have accumulated wealth; but, 
with unparalleled disinterestedness of mind, he scorned concealment, 
and made known his discoveries to every one who wished for informa- 
tion. It is now (1813)-eleven years since he conducted the author in 
his examination of the strata which are laid bare in the immediate 
vicinity of Bath; and subsequent excursions in the stratified and 
calcareous portion of our Island have confirmed the information thus. 
ebtained.’ (Vol. I. p. iv. v.) 

Mr Farey, the other person whom.we have mentioned as the 
friend of Mr Smith, is himself a geological observer of great ac- 
tivity, and of unwearied perseverance ; and, if zeal were the only 
qualification of an editor, there could not have been any person 
better fitted for the task. But the patronage of this gentleman 
is really a little too vehement,—and of such a sort, that if we 
wished to ensure the failure of a valuable performance, we should 
begin by recommending it to his protection. One great topic 
with him, is the absolute originality of his friend’s speculations— 
a subject into which we do not propose directly to enter, further 
than just to remark, that Mr Smith, having developed the struc- 


* Two Vol. 4to. 1813. 1815. Bath, Gye & Son, and Longman, 
London, 
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‘ture of the neighbourhood of Bath, made known the facts he 
had observed there, and the inferences which they suggested, 
with the warmth and liberality—we may add, with the want 
of prudence—that are frequently characteristic of men of ta- 
dents. Geology was, at that period, in its infancy in Eng- 
land; but the importance of these observations could not fail 
to attract attention. The enumeration of the West-of-Eng- 
land strata was circulated extensively in manuscript ; maps also, 
and sections of the stratification in other parts of the island 
were shown by Mr Smith himself at different agricultural and 
‘commercial meetings; and printed proposals for a book upon 
the subject, to be accompanied by a general map and section, 
were distributed in 1801. The elements of the present per- 
formance being thus in fact made public, they have had a very 
important, though unobserved eéffect, upon the labours of all 
‘succeeding inquirers, who have been, perhaps unconsciously, 
‘but not less really, indebted to the author for very essential as- 
‘sistance in their progress. 

Taking leave, however, of all controversy, and regarding the 
publications before us as an acquisition of great value, we shall 
premise to our account of them, a sketch of some points in the 
history of preceding discoveries, that our readers may be enabled 
to distinguish the portion of Mr Smith’s comiunicatien that is 
truly original, from the mere filling up of outlines which others 
had previously traced:—a field of inquiry, that, with regard te 
‘our present subject, may be confined, in a great measure, to the 
mewer and more regularly stratified portions of the globe. 

The French Encyclopedie Methodique contains, under the 
article Physical Geography, published in 1796 by the late M. 
Desmarest, a full account of some of the principal publications 
upon that subject, to the middle of the last century; from 
whence may be obtained some valuable facts, diluted very plen- 
tifully with speculation about the primeval state of the globe. 
But, on the whole, these volumes have not much increased our 
respect for the Geologists of the last two centuries,—the perusal 
of them having irresistibly brought to our minds the speech of 
the knavish old gentleman, in the Vicar of Wakefield, whose 
opinion, after all, comes very near the truih.—* You talk, Sir, 
* of the world! the world is in its dotage: and yet the cosmogo- 
* ny, or creation of the world, has puzzled the philosophers of 
« every age.— What a medley of opinions have they not broach- 
© ed upon the subject! Sanconiathon, Manetho, Berosus, and 
€ Ocellus Lucanus, have all attempted it in vain.’ We shall 
attempt, however, to select from this chaos of philosophers, 
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the names of a few only, who have given something real to the 
science of geology, with the addition of some others not men- 
tioned by Desmarest: But it is only fair to add, that we are far 
from supposing Mr Smith to have been acquainted with these 
writings. 

In the * medley of opinions ’ so learnedly alluded to by Mr 
Jenkinson, there is none more extraordinary than that maintain- 
ed about the close of the 17th century, by Ray, Lister, and 
other eminent naturalists, respecting the substances now univer- 
sally considered as the remains of organized beings. It will 
seem almost incredible to those who are acquainted with the 
works of Cuvier, and other inquirers of our days, that such a 
notion could at any time have found supporters. ‘ The great 
* question, now so much controverted in the world,’ Dr Plot 
tells us, in 1677, was, ‘ Whether the stones we find in the 
* form of shell fish, (and in his plates they are, with the cau- 
€ tion usual at that period upon this subject, denominated ¢ form- 
© ed stones,’) be lapides sui generis, naturally produced by some 
© extraordinary plastic virtue, latent in the earth, in quarries 
* where they are found ; or whether they rather owe their form 
* and figure to the shells of the fishes they represent, &c.’ *— 
And this learned writer gives seven weighty reasons for adhering 
to the former of these opinions, in opposition to the sentiments 
of Hook, and other persons, who entertained more rational 
views. ‘This curious absurdity affords a good illustration of the 
danger of hypothesis in natural history; having originated en- 
tirely from the assuinption, that the general deluge was the only 
cause that could have occasioned the deposition of the bodies in 
question: and as that great event was evidently too transitory, 
for the production of appearances observable at great depths 
from the surface, the shortest road of explanation was chosen ; 
and it was boldly denied, that the fossils of the solid strata had 
ever been endowed with life. Pulisey, indeed, is praised by 
Fontenelle, for having refuted this opinion long before ;—yet 
afterwards, in 1708, a book was published by Scheuchzer, un- 
der the title of * Pisciwn Querela et Vindicia,’ where the une 
happy fishes, entombed in stony substances, are represented as 
deploring, in very pathetic language, the indignity under which 
they suffer, in being degraded from the animal kingdom, to the 
rank of mere brute matier.+ This remonstrance, however, does 

* Natural History of Oxfordshire, p. 111. 
+ The fanciful tendency of this last writer’s understanding might 
weaken his authority upon this point, jf it stood alone; for, in his 
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not seem to have been effectual; for Woodward, in 1723, still 
thought it necessary to reason against the doctrine we have men- 
tioned: And afterwards, and so late as 1752, M. Bertrand, a 
Swiss clergyman, made a last effort in its favour, contending 
that fossil-shells, &c. are nothing more than links in the progres- 
sive series by which unorganized matter is connected with the 
animated world; or perhaps the unfinished materials, (‘ a fier7,” 
as Dr Plot had long before expressed it), out of which the Cre- 
ator might have formed, and in part did form, the existing races 
of similar beings. 

In the Philosophical Transactions for 1684, there is publish- 
ed, * An ingenious proposal for a new sort of maps of countries, 
© together with tables of sauds and clays, such chiefly as are 
‘ f-und in the north parts of England, by the learned Martin 
* Lister, M. D.’; and the paper is there stated to have been 
drawn up about ten years before.—* We shall then, ’ the author 
begins, ‘ be the better able to judge of the make of the earth, and 
of many phenomena belonging thereto, when we shall have well and 
duly examined it, as far as human art can possibly reach, beginning 
from the outside downwards, As for the inward and central parts 
thereof, I think we shall never be able to refute Gilbert’s opinion 
thereof, who will not, without reason, have it altogether iron.’—* And 
for this purpose, it were adviseable that a soil or mineral map, as [ 
may call it, were devised.’—Under the term ‘ soles,’ however, 
he enumerates chalk, flint, sandstone, coal, ironstone, lead ore, &c. 
intending evidently to signify the solid strata, as well as the looser 
materials of the surface ; and he adds——‘ Now, if it were noted how 
far these extended, and the limits of each soil appeared upon a map, 
something more might be comprehended from the whole, and from every 
part, than I can possibly foresee, which would make such a labour 
well worth the pains. For, I am of opinion, such upper soils, if na- 
tural, infallibly produce such under minerals, and for the most part, in 
such order, But 1 leave this to the industry of future times.’ So 
far, therefore, as the project of a Geological Map, (tor the au- 
thor does not appear to have executed his design), the credit of 
originality is due to Dr Lister ; and may be allowed to atone for 
his adherence to the hypothesis we have just condemned, as to 
the origin of fossil remains. 


* Herbarium Diluvianum,’ a catalogue of the plants submerged by the 
waters of the deluge, he has undertaken to determine the period of 
the year at which that event occurred, which he asserts must positives 
ly have been about the latter end of May, from the appearance of a 
certain fossil that he calls a spike of barley ; but which, it is quite evi- 
dent from his engraving, was a body of a very diffeyent description, 
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The labours of Woopwarp deserve to be mentioned more dis- 
tinctly ; though his views were warped by the then prevailin 
taste for Antediluvian history. He not only devoted himself wit 
great perseverance and success to the collection of organized 
fossils, upon which he has given many valuable remarks; but 
he appears to have had some very correct notions as to the ge- 
neral structure of thy globe, and the proper method of pursuing 
the investigation of it—*‘ I made strict inquiry,’ he tells us, ‘ wher- 
ever I came, and laid out for intelligence of all places where the en- 
trails of the earth were laid open, either by nature (if I may so say) 
or by art and human industry. And wheresoever I had notice of 
any considerable natural spelunca or grotto, any sinking of wells, or 
digging for earths, &e. or the like, I forthwith had recourse there- 
unto.—The result was, that in time I was abundantly assured, that 
the circumstances of these things in remoter countries were much the 
same with those of ours here,’ &c. *—The collection of minerals and 
fossils left by Woodward to the University of Cambridge, is to 
this day of great value as an object of reference, from the fide- 
lity with which he recorded the native places and situation of 
the various specimens it contains. 

The writings of Burron contributed much to attract the atten- 
tion of naturalists to the discrimination of organized remains, 
and to the important light which may be drawn from them upon 
the structure and history of the globe. But the most valuable 
observations of that period, were unquestionably those of Rov- 
ELLE, whose opinions, as stated by Desmarest, deserve in many 
respects attentive consideration. He was the first who pointed 
out—‘ que ces corps n’étoient pas jettés au hazard ni dans l’état de 
confusion que l’on avoit imaginé communément avant lui—au lieu 
de cette confusion, on reconnoit un ordre constant dans l’arrange- 
ment des coquilles, dont certains individus font bande a part, et ne se 
confondent point avec d’autres qui ont aussi leurs familles separées ;— 
que ces coquilles n’étoient pas les mémes dans toutes les contrées ;— 
que certains individus se rencontroient constamment ensemble, tandis 
que d’autres ne se trouvoient jamais dans les mémes lits, dans les mémes 
couches ;—que ces collections de coquilles fossilles, 4 la surface de 
certaines parties de nos continens, étoicnt dans le méme état d’ar- 
rangement et de distribution, que dans le bassin de la mer, ov cer- 
tains animaux testacées affectent de vivre ensemble attachés aux 
mémes parages, et d’y former ces espéces de soci¢tés ou familles, de 
méme que certaines plantes, qui croissent toujours ensemble a la 
surface de la terre.’ + We need not stop to point out the close 

* Nat. Hist. of the Earth 1723. pp. 4. 6. 

+ Encyclop. Method.:—Geographie Physique, tom. I. pp. 416-417. 
(LXIV Livraison.) 
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coincidence between what is here expressed, and the principle 
that has furnished Mr Smith with the title of one of his publi- 
eations— Strata Identified by Organized Fossils, ’—and of which 
the French naturalists have made such excellent use im their ex- 
amination of the country round Paris. 

If the statements of Desmarest be not incorrect, it would fur~ 
ther appear, that Rouelle not only anticipated, or was coinci~ 
dent with Lehman in the distinction (previously intimated, we 
believe, by Steno and Targioni) between the primary and se- 
condary mountains ; but that he had also perceived the division 
that exists in nature between the older and more recent of the se~ 
condary depositions, the former of which he distinguished by the 
judicious title of Travaille intermediaire; a discrimination and 
2 name coming evidently very near to the Transition Class of 
Werner, with whom Rouelle still more remarkably coincides, 
in noticing the comparative rarity and the peculiar character of 
the fossils contained in the Intermediate rocks.* It is impossi- 
ble, without specimens or detailed information, to judge of the 
precise value of this discrimination of Rouelle; but, on the 
whole, if Desmarest, who was his pupil, is to be relied upon, 
(for he himself, like Werner, delivered his principal geological 
opinions in lectures only), the correctness of his views is very 
remarkable. 

In a treatise which LeEuman published in 1756, + he claims for 
himself the credit of being the first to observe and describe correct- 
ly the structure of stratified countries. He supposes, however, 
shat coal beds are the lowest of the stratified substances; that va- 
rious ‘ pierres feuillettes’ occupy the middle portion, and the 
beds that afford the saline springs (fontaines salantes), the up- 
permost of the strata; which arrangement, he asserts, is uni- 
versal: And, after detailing the order, composition and thick- 
ness of the series surrounding the nucleus of the Hartz moun~ 
tains, and that occur in some detached portions of the north- 
east of Germany, he points: out the identity of certain beds in 
some of the places described, though distant from each other 
several miles,—without, however, asserting that the correspond- 
ing strata are absolutely continuous. His treatise is also inter- 
spersed with very good remarks upon the nomenclature and re- 
lations of strata; and on the important purposes in practical 
mining, which might be served by the study of them. 


* Encyclop. Method. pp. 412. 413. 417. 815.—and compare with 
Jameson's Geognosy, p. 80. 81. 146. 

+ Versuch einen geschichte von Floetz Gebiirgen. Berlin, 1756. 
Translated by Holback ; with other productions of Lehman, under 
the title of ‘ Traités de Physique,’ &c, Paris, 1759, Vol. Ll. 
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But the most important observations, we think beyond com- 
parison, that have ever yet appeared on the subject of Stratifi- 
cation, are those of the Reverend Joun Mice t, in a paper * On 
the Cause and Phenomena of Earthquakes,’ published in the 
Philosophical Transactions of 1760.* In this most ingenious 
production, the author not only states the general appearances 
of strata, their identity of character, continuity, and uniform 
thickness, ‘in length and breadth, for many miles, ’—the great 
inclination of the beds in mountainous countries, and their ap- 
proach to the horizontal position in flat ones; but he explains, 
most clearly, the arrangement of the strata in England; and 
this, not as confined to Britain, but as exemplifying a general 
and beautiful law, which, he asserts, holds universally in all 
parts of the globe. The situation, he tells us, of the strata, 
may not unaptly be represented in the following manner.— 
* Let a number of leaves of paper, of several different sorts or co- 
lours, be pasted upon one another ; then bending them up together 
into a ridge in the middle ; conceive them to be reduced again to a 
level surface, by a plane so passing through them as to cut off all 
the part that had been raised; let the middle now be again raised a 
little, and this will be a good general representation of most, if not 
all large tracts of mountainous countries, together with the parts ad- 
jacent, throughout the whole world. From this formation of the 
earth it will follow, that we ought to meet with the same kinds of earths, 
stones and minerals, appearing at the surface, in long narrow slips, and 
lying parallel to the greatest rise of any long ridge of mountains ; and 
80 in fact we find them. ’—*‘ The Andes of $8. America,’ he adds, ‘ ex- 
emplify this structure ;’ and, ‘in N. America, the great lakes, which 
give rise to the river St Lawrence, are kept up by a long ridge of 
mountains, that run nearly parallel to the Eastern coast ; and, in de- 
scending from them towards the sea, the same sets of strata, in the 

same order, are generally met with throughout the greatest part of their 
length.’—* In Great Britain,’ he continues, ‘ we have another in- 
stance to the same purpose ; where the direction of the ridge varies 
about a point from N. by E. to S. by W.’—*‘ Of which,’ he sub- 
joins in a note, ‘ I could give many undoubted proofs, if it would 
not too far exceed the limits of my present design.’ And he fur- 
ther mentions, as an example of the great extent of strata in level 
tracts—‘ the chal..y and flinty countrics of England and France ; 
which (excepting the interruption of the Channel and the clays, 
sands, &c. of a few counties) compose a tract of about 300 miles each 
way.’ But he states also, that the highest rise of the ridge, and 
the inclination of the strata, have very considerable irregularities :— 
‘ and this often makes it difficult to trace the appearances I have 
been relating ; which, without a general knowledge of the fossil bodies 
of a large tract of country, it is hardly possible to do. ; 


* Vol. LI, Part II. p. 566. Sect. 37 to 49. 
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We know not whether the structure of the districts in Ame 
rica, above referred to, has been confirmed by more recent ob- 
servations ; nor whether by ‘ fossil bodies,’ in the passage last 
quoted, the author intended to signify organized remains, as 
well as mineral productions: But nothing, we think, can be 
more clear than his exposition of the principle of the stratifica- 
tion of England: And, that he was also acquainted with the de« 
tail, is proved, not only by his intimation ia the note above al- 
Juded to, but by a very interesting document, discovered a few 
years since among the papers of Mr Smeaton, in the possession 
of Sir Joseph Banks ; * in which Mr Smeaton has enumerated, 
as * Mr Michell’s account of the south of England strata,’ se- 
veral of the principal beds, with their respective thickness, from 
the chalk down to the coal, associating as parts of the same 
stratum, detached portions several miles distant from each other. 

The next author of note is Wurrenurst, whose * Inquiry 
* into the Original State and Formation of the Earth’ was first 
published in the year 1778, and reprinted, with considerable 
improvements, in 1786. <A great part of this book is infected 
with that taste for cosmogony which had misled many of the au- 
thor’s predecessors: But if the reader be not repelled by the for- 
midable chapters * of the component parts of chaos, whether ho- 
* mogeneous or heterogeneous,’ and * of the period of human life 
* before and after the flood,’ he will find some excellent remarks 
on the organized fossils; and in the latter part of the volume, 
especially the chapter * on the Structure of Derbyshire and other 
* parts of England,’ abundant proofs of the acuteness and fide- 
lity of the author’s observations. His statements, indeed, concur 
precisely with those of Mr Michell; ‘ the arrangement of the strata 
being such,’ he tells us, ‘ that they invariably foilow each other as it 
were in alphabetical order, or as a series of numbers. J do not mean 
to insinuate, that the strata are alike in all the diffrent regions of th 
earth, with respect to thickness or quality—for experience shows the cone 
trary ; but that in each particular part, how much soever they may 
differ, yet they follow each other in a regular succession.’ p. (78-9. 
2d edition.—‘ It was my intention,’ he says in another place, ‘ to 
have deposited specimens of each stratum, with its productions, in 
the British Museum, arranged in the same order above each other as 
they are in the earth ; being persuaded, that such a plan would con- 
vey a more perfect idea of subterraneous geography, and of the va- 
rious bodies enclosed in the earth, than words or lines can possibly 


* This document is so interesting, that we shall insert it in a eub- 
> ‘. : ; ® s ae 
sequent page of this article, after the detail of Mr Smith’s enumera- 
| 8 , 
tion, (See hereatter, pp. 932-3.) 
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express ;’ (p. 204, 205)—a project which has since been executed 
by Mr Smith. But it is remarkable, that, at the close of his 
work, the author dwells with much more apparent pleasure on 
that part which relates to the early ages of the world, and the 
condition of its Antediluvian inhabitants, ‘ who slept away their 
* ‘time in sweet repose upon the ever verdant turf,’ than upon 
the truly important and substantial part of his performance. 

It is difficult to trace the history of Wernen’s doctrines, * 
his printed publications being few, and the most important of 
his tenets having been delivered only in the form of lectures. 
His * Kurze Klassifikation,’ a brief but valuable arrangement 
and description of 10cks, published in 1787, has no allusion nor 
hint at the doctrine of Furmations, of which we have given an 
outline in the preceding Number of this volume, (p. 71.), that 
term not once occurring in the tract in question. Nor was the 
distinction of the /ransction from the floctz class introduced into 
his arrangement for some years afterwards, grey wacke being 
placed, in the list of 1787, among the floetz sandstones. The 
opinions of Werner, as to the origin of the basaltic rocks, were 
formed after the examination of the Scheibenberg in 1787. ¢ 
The doctrine of formations was delivered in his lectures only, and 
may be dated as cf 1790 or 1791; that of the ¢ransition class 
not until 1795 or 1796. But his theoretic views, as to the de- 
position of rocks in general, and the configuration of the earth’s 
surface, which, after all, if what relates to the overlying forma- 
tions be excepted, are little more than a selection from the doce 
trines of preceding writers, may be collected from his work on 
Veins, first published in November 1791; at which time it is 
certain that he was acquainted with the works of Whitehurst, 
for he has quoted them in the book last mentioned. Mr Jame- 
son has informed us +, that the structure of geological maps, upon 


* We regret that we have not found, in the scientific journals, 
any biographical memorial of this distinguished naturalist ; but the 
last public action of his life deserves to be specially recorded. His 
collection of minerals was singularly rich in valuable and instructive 
specimens, the accumulation, in fact, of a hfe devoted solely to mi- 
neralogy ; yet he surrendered the whole to the School of Mines at 
Freyberg at a price considerably below the valuation: And, in conse- 
quence of the distressed state of Saxony at that period, he accepted 
only a small part of the reduced sum, reserving a moderate interest 
upon the remainder, under the form of an annuity, and bequeathing 
the capital, after his death, to the academy, in which he had been 
for more than forty years the most distinguished professor. 

¢ Bergmannisches Journal, 1788, Vol. II. p. 845. 

+ Transactions of the Wernerian Society, I. p. 149. 
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the plan of representing by colours the succession of the strata 
or formations, was also devised by Werner ; so that it would 
seem, upon the whole, that a system coincident with the prin- 
ciples of Mr Smith, so far as they extend, had been delivered in 
the publications and lectures of Werner (mixed, it is true, with 
a great alloy of theory) before the period when the latter began 
his investigation of the neighbourhood of Bath. 

Since the date of Lister’s project for ‘ a soil, or mineral map,’ 
there have been published, we believe, some attempts at a geo- 
logical map of England,—but we have not been so fortunate as to 
see them ; and of the numerous continental maps, those of the 
older German writers, of Guettard in France, and the recent 
publications of the Wernerian school, are the only ones that 
have fallen within our examination. The maps which Buache 
published between 1745 and 1761, are described as relating more 
properly to physical geography than to geology ; and they pro- 
ceed upon a visionary hypothesis, about a certain frame-work 
or skeleton of the earth, which the author imagines to consist in 
chains of mountains, traversing the islands as well as continents 
throughout the face of the globe. The object of Guettard, in 
his improved collection of 1775, was merely to mark upen ordi- 
nary maps, in the characters employed by chemists, the several 
mineral substances found at each place; a plan obviously very 
defective, and radically different from that which expresses the 
order of the strata, by colours. The maps referred to by the 
late M. Desmarest, as annexed to the Encyclopedie Methodique, 
have not yet appeared. But that author judiciously insists 
upon the great instruction to be derived from combining verti- 
cal sections, with horizontal maps, and the benefit arising, in ge- 
neral, from even the attempt to reduce to maps, the results of 
geological investigation. 

But it is full time to close these prolegomena ; for the length 
of which it might be necessary to apologize, if the increasing 
importance of the subject did not render the history of its ear- 
lier progress an object of great interest. 


It is not very easy to give, in a small compass, a correct 
notion of a performance expressly directed to the eye; but, 
with the assistance of an ordinary map of England, our readers 
may probably be enabled to follow us, while we attempt to con- 
vey a general idea of what is represented in Mr Smith’s Colour- 
ed Map and Section, which are now expanded before us, and 
which have certainly a very striking appearance.—The whole 

VOL, XXIX. NO, 58, Y 
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of England may be considered as composed of a series of flat or 
undulating beds, placed one above another, and sloping very 
gently upwards, from S. LE. to N. W.; the gencral surface, 
also, of the island, rising pretty uniformly from the east and 
southern shores, to the mountainous districts of the west, and the 
beds emerging from beneath each other in succession ; so that 
a traveller from London to North Wales wouid pass over the 
* out-crop,’ as it is called, or the terminating edge of every stra- 
tum in the series.* ‘This accordingly is the course of Mr Smith’s 
vertical section ; and in his horizontal map, the portions of the 
strata which successively appear at the surface, are marked 
throughout the whole of their course in different colours. 

If a line be drawn from Eyemouth, on the coast of Ber- 
wickshire, to Liverpool, and through Montgomery in North 
Wales, Ludlow east of Hereford, and thence to the sea at 
‘Yetgnmouth, on the coast of Devon, (a course sufficiently 
accurate for this very general view), it will leave to the west 
the mountainous tracts “of Cornwall and Devonshire, Wales, 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, and Scotland ; and after trac- 
ing the margin of the range of Trwasition mountains, which 
traverses the south of Scotland, from St Abb’s head to Solway 
Firth, it will, in England, mark the boundary between the 
Primary and ‘Fransition rocks to the west, and the more regu- 
larly stratified and newer depositions to the eastward. ‘Vhis line 
coincides, we believe, in its direction, with that of the ridge’ 
pointed out by Mr Michell; and we shall find that the structure 
of England in other respects accords with his description. 

If, again, a line be drawn northwards, from Exmouth through 
'Faunton to ‘Tewksbury, and thence, ‘with a moderate curva- 
ture, to the east, through Stratford upon Avon, Leicester east- 
ward of Nottincham, Newark, Gainsborough and York, to 
the mouth of the Tees, it also will divide the island into two 
portions ; of which the western will now include, besides the 
mountainous regions above mentioned, the remaining metalli- 
ferous tract, and all the coal districts ; that to the eastward 7 
ing composed entirely of the more recent stratified rocks ; 
division, which is attended with a corresponding Shee tn in 
the pursuits of a proportion of the inhabitants of the two tracts, 
—and constitutes, in fact, a sort of natural boundary between the 
agricultural and manufacturing population. ‘This concurrence, 
throughout so large a part of the island, of the metallic min- 
erals with the i which is ns to the extraction of 


* Kidd’ s Geol. 
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their contents, has been one of the principal sources of the 
commercial wealth and greatness of England. 

The direction of the beds to the S. FE. of the last mentioned 
line, appears, at first sight, to be very irregular, from the vari- 
ous indentations of the strata at their ‘ outcrop ;’ but it is soon 
perceived, that, in a general view, their edges may be consi- 
dered as parallel in a direction from S, W. to N. k.; the de- 
tached portions of the inferior beds, which, in some instances, 
appear within the boundaries of the superior ones, having been 
unveiled by the action of rivers, or other causes of * denuda- 
tion,’ which have carried away, irregularly, certain parts of 
the original surface. The ‘outcrops,’ however, although near- 
ly parallel, have a slight convergence to the S. W.; so that a 
circle, about 50 miles in diameter, around Bath, would include 
almost the whole series. It was fortunately at this point that 
Mr Smith commenced his investigations; and having unra- 
velled the perplexity which the beds in that neighbourhood ex- 
hibit, he obtained, as it were, a key to the structure of the re- 
meining portion of the island. 

Tie following, then, is the list of entire series of beds exhi- 
bited upon the map and section ; in which we have endeavoured 
to reconcile some variations between the different enumerations 
of Mr Smith in his Memoir, Xc.—though we are not sure that, 
in every instance, we have been successful. We have added 
brief notes of the composition of some of the beds, with a list 
of synonymes. But, with a view to the history of the subject, 
we have thought it best to preserve the order and the names of 
Mr Smith himself, without introducing any corrections. (See 
List, opposite.) 


In this list there are, it must be confessed, too many hard 
names; but we believe it to be a correct one, with the excep- 
tions we shall presently mention—a numerous series of beds of 
inferior note being, of course, included under those of princi- 
pal importance. ‘The denominations are all taken, either from 
places where the characters of the beds are very distinctly visi- 
ble, or from the Jocal names which the strata bear in certain 
districts ; and, such as they are, they have come insensibly into 
very general use among the geologists of England. It has not 
yet been found that many of the strata correspond with those of 
the continental formations; ‘but we have mentioned, with the 
synonymes of the Table, a few, that are supposed to do so. 

The succession of the strata is never seen to depart from one 
unvaried order; but, in several instances, certain members of 
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the series are altogether wanting. Thus Dr Kidd has stated, * 
that, at Sidmouth, the green sand strata (No. 6.) are found 
resting on the red marl (No. 28); no trace appearing of the 
intermediate formations, from the lias upwards; a fact which 
he considers as not well accounted for. 

The whole series of beds is composed of clay, limestone, and 
sandstone; the varieties of which, in several instances, are 
scarcely to be distinguished by the ordinary characters of mi- 
neralogists: A number of other circumstances must therefore 
necessarily be made to assist in their discrimination ; and, with 
this view, Mr Smith expressly affirms, that certain of the fos- 
sils, which the beds in general contain in great profusion, may 
be considered as infallible guides in recognising them; each 
bed, as he supposes, having its peculiar fossils, which do not 
occur in any of the remaining members of the series. Toa 
certain extent, we have no doubt. that this remark holds true; 
and its value, as a source of distinction, will be proportioned 
to the number of organized species which concur in any doubt- 
ful stratum. Dr Kidd, however, has justly stated, that * the 
mutual connexion of the strata, and the organic remains con- 
tained in them, is at least not so exclusive as has been asserted : 
for the remains of animals concluded to be characteristic of the 
newest formations, have been found in some of the earlier; and 
vice versa’ +—of which he gives some very striking instances. 
The organized bodies, then, are probably to be considered, 
not as infallible guides, but as very useful assistants in the dis- 
tinction of similar strata; and such we should have expected 
them to be, if the views of RoueHe be well founded as to the 
correspondence of the situations of such bodies with that of shell 
fish at the bottom of the sea. 

The thickness of the strata (that is to say, the length of the 
perpendicular from the top of the uppermost bed to the bottom 
of the lowest) is a point of great interest, upon which Mr Smith 
has not recently published any thing; and the statements of Mr 
Townsend upon this point are not in general correct. The dip, 
with some local exceptions produced by obvious disturbance, is 
uniformly directed to the S. E., till we pass the magnesian lime- 
stone, No. 29; but the coal strata are inclined in every direc- 
tion ;—and, beyond the coal, the inclination of the primary beds 
is various, and in general very considerable ;—nor, in the newer 
strata, is the angle of the dip the same throughout the series, 
in consequence both of original differences of position, and of 


* Geological Essay, 1815, p. 34. + Ibid. p. 37. 
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the unequal thickness of the beds. The chalk, in general, falls 
about 15 or 20 feet in a mile; but, in the Isle of Wight, the 
beds, in some places, are vertical. The range of all the beds 
above the coal is shown to be from S. W. to N. E., not only by 
geological observation, but by the direction of the valleys and 
of the heights formed by the emerging strata, as well as by the 
course of the principal rivers. 

Thus far we have spoken of the strata generally; and it is 
impossible, within our limits, to describe them in detail. There 
are, however, certain members or groups in the series more 
prominent than the rest; the chalk, for example, perhaps the 
Jerruginous sand, the numerous beds included under the great 
oolite, the lias, and the red marl ; and if these be held in view, 
they will enable our readers to preserve a proper keeping, in 
the perusal of the desultory remarks that we can offer upon 
some members of the list. 

The beginning of the enumeration published by Mr Smith 
requires several corrections; and we shall insert below } the true 
order of the upper strata, as given by Mr Webster at the close 
of H. Englefield’s very beautiful be upon the Isle of Wight, 
and the adjacent coast of Dorsetshire, of which we shall have 
occasion to speak more at large in a subsequent article. 


The alluvium of Webster, is composed peoey of water- 


worn fragments of flints, mixed with sand and clay ; the next 
six beds are those described in a former Number, (Edinburgh 
Review, Vol. 28.), agreeing with part of the formation above 
the chalk in the vicinity of Paris, and other parts of the Conti- 
nent. The sand of this formation, at Alumbay in the Isle of 
Wight, is considered as the best material which England affords 
for flint glass. ‘The J.ondon clay, (No. 1. of Smith), so called 
from its constituting the bason within which London is placed, 
is described by Mr Parkinson, in the first volume of the Geo- 
logical Transactions. The mass of this, and the next stratum, 

{ Order of the Beds enumerated by Mr Webster, as occurring in 

the Isle of Wight, and coast of Dorsetshire. 

Alluvium. Green sandstone, (No. 6. S.) 

Upper fresh water formation. Kentish rag—a subordinate bed. 

Upper marine formation. Blue marl—(No. 7. S.) 

Lower marine formation. Ferruginous sand—(No. 13. S.) 

Sand without shells. Purbeck shell limestone, (No.8. S.) 

London clay, (No. ] of Smith).| Clay with gypsum. 

Plastic clay, (No. 8.) Portland oolite, (No.9. S.) 
(Chalk with flints, | (No.5.S Bituminous, &c. shale, containing 
~« —— without flints. J °° """ ) Kimmeridge coal. 

{ Chalk marl, 
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rises in various places considerable heights above the chalk, as 
at Highgate, Harrow, and Shooter’s Hills. It abounds in or- 
ganic remains, and allords the Septaria, from which rarker'e 
Roman cement is prepared, ‘The brick earth, (No. 2), or plas- 
tic clay, which is ably described by Mr Buckland, § occupies # 
very extensive portion of the S. E. of England, particularly in 
Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex, and constitutes the well-known clay 
of Poole in Dorsctshire. 

The more recent portion of the British strata, from No. 1 of 
Smith to No. 27, may be considered as divided into two by the 
N. W. boundary of the chalk district, which forms an irregular line 
considerably curved to the S. E., occupying the high grounds in 
the contiguous parts of Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, Be rks, Buck- 
inghamshire, Bedfordshire, Cambridgeshire and Norfoik, where 
it is interrupted by the Wash of Lincolnshire ; on the north of 
which, it is resumed at Candlesbury, and is continued from 
thence to the sea at Fyley Bay. ‘The chaik throughout is natur- 
ally divided into three great beds ; which are distinguishable by 
the layers of flint nodules in the first; by their absence in the 
second, of which the beds are also thicker, and the substance 
of greater hardness; and the third, or chalk marl, (not noticed 
in Smith’s enumeration), by the admixture of clay, and by its 
falling to pieces on being exposed to the atmosphere. ‘The stra- 
tum formed by the union of these beds, which is certainiy not 
less than 700 feet in thickness, constitutes the most con siderable 
range of hills in the eastern and southern parts of England; its 
course being everywhere marked by dry plains of great extent, 
such as the wolds of Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, and the downs 
of Surrey, Kent and Sussex, which have nothing Ike them in 
any other part of the island: and in several places it bears very 
fine woods of beech. ‘This great deposite is evidently continued 
under the clays above mentioned, (Nos, 1 and 2 of the Table) ; 
for wherever the latter are pierced by wells or shafts, the chaik 
is discovered, and it is unveiled naturally in several places by 
the deep course of rivers that cut through the superincumbent 
matter. In Sussex, where the chaik itself is wanting through 
a considerable space, it has evidently been removed by some 
great denuding operation, which has swept awey a portion of 
at as well as of the superior beds. 

Mr Townsend bas justly observed, that many of the flint no- 
dules which characterize the upper bed of chalk, contain zoo- 
phytes, particularly the alcyonium, the sporge, and the * cup- 


boial.’ Indeed he says, that nent. * appear to have forme 
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ed universally the nuclei of the nodules of coated flints. In 
some the zoophyte has vanished, and ieft a vacuity which has 
been subsequently occupied by flint, agate, or calcedony » ma- 
ny specimens of which, exhibiting beautiful mamille, are 
(chiefly) found at the : ottom of the chalk incumbent on the 
oreensand of Pewsley Vale.’ ‘Tisis interesting subject, we are 
glad to perceive, has been since pursued by Mr Buckland of Ox- 
ford. * Mr Smith has given a wrong place to the limestone 
found et Maidstone in Kent. It is found in great breadth 
in the Vales of Aylesbury aud Whitehorse, and on the south 
and west of Oxford; and its occurrence under the green sand- 
stone has occasioned the formation of the remarkable undercliff 
in the Isle of Wight,—the decay of the blue mar! causing the 
subsidence of the incumbent sandstone, ia very large and conti- 
MBUOUS Misses. 

The stratum which, in reality, is the next in succession, is the 
Serruginons sand (No. 11. of the Table) which Mr Smith bas er- 
roncously placed beneath the Purbeck and Portland limestones ; 
which is perhaps the most remarkable mistake that he has com- 
mitted, this bed of sand being a principal member of the series, 
and, in several respects, of considerable importance. It is com- 
posed of an alternation of siliceous sand, much charged with ox- 
ide of iron, clay, and limestone; the sand being cemented, 
where the iron is in large proportion, into a solid substance, 
known locally under the name of Carstone. ‘The course of the 
stratum isin various places much obscured by planting ; but itis 
very conspicuous in Bedfordshire, under the na: ne of the FVuburn= 
sands; and the fuller’s earth of that nei ighbourh hood is found as 
a subordinate bed about the middle of it. ‘This last mentioned 
substance (which appears again in the series, and in the Great 
QOolite No, 20.), is probals] ly one of the most valuable products, 
in a commercial view, of the more recent strata of the island. 
It was formerly thought so much of, that its exportation, even 
to Scotland or Ireland, was made felony by an oid act of Par- 
liament; and Woodward, who is very proud of the produc- 
tions of his native country, is warm in its praise. * Those, 
says he, ‘ who are not rightly acquainted with the uses of this, would 
very probably laugh at any man who should take upon him to set 
forth how precious a commodity it is; though, in truth, it be a thing 
of much higher advantage, and bringing in a much higher revenue to 
this Crown and kingdom, than the delves + of dimonds in Golconda, 
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the silver mines of Potosi, and the gold of Brazil, bring in to the 
Great Mogul, the King of Spain, or Portugal. ’ 

A good account of the pits of fuller’s earth in Bedfordshire, 
was given in a letter to Woodward from a Dr Holloway, which 
appeared in 1723. The author speaks of the ‘ ridge of. sand- 
hills’ in which this substance occurs, as extending itself from 
east to west, at about the distance of eight or ten miles every- 
where from the Chiltern Hills (a portion of the ridge of chalk) ; 
* which two ridges, ’ he says, * you always pass in going from 
* London to the N. N. E. and N. W. counties; after which, 
* you come to that vast vale which takes in the greatest part of 
* the midland counties;—from whence I make a question, whe- 
* ther fuller’s earth may not probably be found in other parts 
* of the same ridge of hills, among like matter. ’ 

The Purbeck limestone, which comes next in the order of 
Webster, (but is placed erroneously under No. 8. of Smith, a- 
bove the iron sand), is remarkable for containing fresh-water 
shells and bones of the turtle. It is the first building stone 
in the descending series. ‘The Portland oolite (No. 9.) is well 
known as the stone which fronts many of the public buildings 
in London. Some of its beds contain numerous fossils; and 
the shale which contains the Kimmeridge coal, is the next bed 
below it, in the correct order. The term ‘ Jag,’ is a sort of 
technical generic name, applied, by the English quarrymen, to 
all flag-stones that break with a aah surface; and the ‘ coral rag’ 
(No. 12.) is in fact composed almost entirely of coral: the Myti- 
lus crista-galli is one of the most remarkable fossils of this bed. 

The ‘ Cornbrash,’ (No. 16.), Mr Smith tells us, § is very apt- 
ly described by its name ;’ we suppose because it exhibits what 
he terms a ‘ brashy’ or ragged appearance, and produces a soil 
which is very fertile in corn. The name is used in Wiltshire, 
where this bed is distinctly seen. Its course is, in general, dis- 
tinguished by several considerable market-towns * which are si- 
* tuate mostly at places where the outcrop of the stratum crosses 
* the rivers ;’ and Mr Townsend explains satisfactorily the cause 
of this concurrence. The intersection of the harder strata with 


of the only poem, according to Dr Johnson, ever written by the ce- 
lebrated Bentley. 
‘ Who Nature's treasures would explore, 
Her mysteries and arcana know ; 
Must high with lofty Newton soar, 
Must stoop as delving Woodward low. ’ 
Boswell’s Life, &c. 4to, Il, 341. 
+ On Fossils, pp, vi. & vii. 
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the stream, occasions shallows, and renders the river fordable. 
* The fords attracted passengers, and established the highways ; and 
as these were liable to be interrupted by floods, on each side of the 
ford public-houses were constructed for the accommodation of the 
traveller, which laid the foundation for villages and towns. In process 
of time fords gave place to bridges ; yet the appellation continued to 
be used when the reason for it had been long since forgotten.’ p. 189. 

The name of Freestone has been given to the beds of the 
Great Oolite (No. 20.), from the ease with which they are cut 
for building, when in a recent state. ‘ This is the rock by 
* which Bath is almost everywhere surrounded, and to which it 
‘ is indebted for the exquisite beauty of its edifices.’ It may 
be traced ‘from S. W. to N. E. through the centre of the king- 
* dom, in the intermediate space between the coal districts and 
* the chalk ; but is nowhere so much rent and separated by 
* deep valleys as in the neighbourhood of Bath.’ Where- 
ever the great oolite extends, its beds of clay and fuller’s earth 
(No. 21.) invariably appear:—And the under oolite (No. 22.) 
is often closely blended with the upper, in the southern part of 
its course; but is detached from it in Oxfordshire, Northamp- 
ton, and Rutlandshire. 

A very considerable thickness of sandy and argillaceous beds 
next succeeds, among which the Blue Marl (No. 25.) occupies 
the extensive vales of Gloucestershire, Evesham, and Belvoir ; 
but the bed next in importance after the Oolite is No. 26., the 
ZLias, which is, upon the whole, the best marked stratum in 
the whole series. The beds ‘ crop out magnificently’ at Kel- 
weston, near Bath, and may be seen to great advantage at Tur- 
weston and Keynsham, between Bath and Bilton; and, as we 
have mentioned in our last Number, on the authority of Mr 
Horner, these relations may be very well seen in the N. W. of 
Somersetshire. The stratum is continued along the southern 
coast of Wales, from Milford Haven to Cardiff; and in its 
course to the north it forms, very distinctly, the boundary of 
that natural division of the British strata, which we have already 
mentioned. The upper beds, of a blue colour, are remarkable 
for affording a lime which has the valuable property of harden- 
ing under water; and the white lias has been employed in a 
newly invented process for engraving on stone. The whole 
stratum abounds in organized remains; and the blue beds of 
the vicinity of Charmouth in Dorsetshire have afforded a very 
remarkable specimen, preserved in Mr Bullock’s museum, con- 
taining the remains of a creature, supposed by Sir E. Home § 
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to be more nearly allied to the tribe of fishes than to any other 
classes of animal ; but which, we are informed, is by the French 
naturalists consigered as belonging to the Lizard tribe. 

The Red Marl (No. 28.) is one of the most remarkable and 
perplexing of the British series of beds, from its great extent, 
and from the nature of its composition and arrangement. It 
occupies a considerable portion of Devon and Somersetshire, 
and, passing northward along the course of the Severn, in a 
narrow band, spreads over a large part of Shropshire, Stafford- 
shire, and nearly the whole of Cheshire, on the N. and W. of 
the great Derbyshire coal-tract, to the east of which it stretches 
in a long band from the vicinity of Nottingham to the sea at the 
mouth of the ‘Tees. Mr Buckland has detected its presence also 
in the vale of Carlisle, and in the vicinity of Whitehaven, + thus 
adding to its territory a large tract to the N. W. of the Great 
Northern Coal District, which has previously becn supposed to 
belong to the old-red-sandstone or dunstone (No. 32.) of Mr 
Smith; a determination cf considerable importance, which 
tends to remove a great deal of the obscurity that has hitherto 
involved the relations of the ¢wo red-sandstones, (Nos. 28. and 
$2.), one of which was well known to occur in certain situations 
beneath the coal. 

The surface of the district occupied by the red marl is every- 
where nearly horizontal; and the soil above it affords some of 
the best Jand in England. ‘The formation itself consists of a 
great pumber of different substances, in the form both of beds 
and of anomalous messes—limestone—breccia— gy psum—rock - 
salt—and several varieties of sandstone. And it is very remark. 
able, that in every other country where reck-salt has hitherto 
been found, it is accompanied by reddish clay and sandstone, 
resembling those of Cheshire red marl. £ In North Cheshire,’ 
says Mr ‘Yownsend, ‘ ail the town, and most of the villages, 
¢ are built with the stone of this extensive stratum, which in 
‘ Exeter gives the name to Kicugemont Castle; and, in various 
¢ parts of its course, has had a share of the denomination of 
* places; as at Radford, Redford, Redhill, Rotherham,’ &c. 
And Dr Kidd thinks it not improbable, that the two rivers of 
America, both called * Rid Colorado,’ owe the colour from 
whence they derive this name to their passage through a district 
similar to our rock marl. t 

The northern portion of the Magnesian Limestone (No. 29.) 
which extends from the sea-shore beyond Sunderland to Not- 
tingham, is remarkable for the steadiness of its course, and the 
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uniformity of its character ; and it derives considerable import- 
ance from the station which it thus occupies immediately above 
the coal. But at the place last mentioned, it suddenly cisap- 
pears ; and its relations, where it is said to be reserved in the 
midland counties, and has been ascertained to exist in the south 
and west of the island, are still somewhat obscure. ‘Two valu- 
able papers have recently appeared upon this subject, by Dr 
Bright and Mr Warburton, and by Dr Gilby, which render 
it probable that this rock forms a bed within the lowest portion, 
or is perhaps the very lowest bed, of the red sandstone: And at 
St Bees, near Whitehaven, on the north-western shore, it has 
been feund by Mr Buckland below the red marl, and immcdiately 
above the coal strata; a situation precisely the same with that 
which it maintains throughout its cdurse from Nottingham to 
the sea. 

30. * The mass of strata,’ says Mr Smith, ‘ usually called coal 
metals, is known to be deprived of much of the superficial space 
which it would occupy, by the overlapping of the red earth ; When 
this unconformability of the red earth shall be more generally known, 
and its irregular thickness more correctly proved, it is highly proba- 
ble that much more coal may be discovered, and the coal nivials 
be found as regularly connected as other strata.’ (Memoir, p. 49.) 
‘The coal strata in general appear to have been deposited in the 
form of detached basins, within corresponding cavitics of the 
subjacent limestone; but it is doubtful how far any continuity 
can be ascertained between the beds, in distant portions even of 
the same basins; and, upon the whole, the relations of the coal, 
with those of the incumbent and subjacent substances, forms a 
subject well deserving of investigation. One of the best known 
of the British coal districts, is that of South Wales, described 
by Mr Martin in the Philosophical Transactions for 1806 ; 
which is remarkable, as being the seat of some of the most 
wealthy and extensive manufactorics in this country; a very 
Jarge proportion of all the British copper being smelted at 
Swansea, on the southern verge of this great basin—and the 
ironworks of Merthy Tidvie, on its northern boundary, being 
probably the greatest of the kind in the world. ‘The difference 
of quality in the coal of South Wales, which, in some places, 
is bituminous, in others whoily destitute of bitunien, like that 
of Kilkenny, is a fact that deserves attention, but which has 
not hitherto been explained.—Besides this tract, and various 
detached portions of coal country, in the neighbourhood of 
Bristol, Gloucestershire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, and North 
Wales, an uninterrupted range of coal strata occurs in the north 
ef England, which is bounced on the east by the magnesian 
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limestone, and on the west by an irregular line from Berwick 
on the Tweed to the neighbourhood of Liverpool, thence again 
eastward, through Manchester, by Newcastle under Line, to 
Nottingham ; the coalfields of Cumberland, &c. being, as it 
were, 2 lateral offset from this great tract. Mr Smith has mark- 
ed, we have no doubt with great fidelity, the situation and 
boundaries of some ef these coal districts: but, in Northumber- 
land and Durham, his map is very erroneous; as will be evi- 
dent upon comparing it with that which accompanies Mr 
Winch’s Memoir on this part of England, in the Geological 
Transactions, Vol. 4. 

31. * The limestone of the peak of Derby, which rises from be- 
neath the coal measures, being brought up, as it were, in several 
places, by iocal causes of disturbance, and consequently exposed by 
denudation, is a part of the same kind of rock which appears at in- 
termediate distances, under the same circumstances, from thence up 
to its termination in the sea near to Berwick on Tweed. ’—‘ Ina 
part of Westmoreland, and Cumberland also, it seems to underlay 
the coal. It reappears, under the same circumstances, in Flint- 
shire ; and may be thence traced to the corresponding point in the 
sea in South Wales. The greatest mineral districts are in the course 
of this limestone.’ Smith's Memoir, p. 49, 50. 

Mr Farey, who has given an excellent account of this rock, 
under the name of Mineral Limestone, states, that the beds be- 
neath the coal strata are six in number, namely, three of lime- 
stone, and three of toadstone; the united ailene of the for- 
mer being 170 yards, that of the toadstone 70, and of a fourth 
bed of limestone below these, 130. These beds are intersected 
by numerous veins, productive of valuable ores, especially of 
Jead ; which, according to Whitehurst, do not pass through the 
intermediate toadstone strata, but are nevertheless continued 
through all the three beds of limestone: A statement, from 
whence it has been inferred that the toadstone must have been 
injected, or forced in between the limestone beds, subsequently 
to the formation of the veins. But the correctness of this in- 
ference is denied by Mr Farey. The fourth limestone forms 
by far the thickest mass, without division into obvious beds, 
of any in the British series. The deep vales of Dovedale and 
Wettendale being excavated wholly in this stratum to the depth 
of at least 250 yards; yet a large part of it seems to be still a- 
bove. It is the first, or lowest of the floetz rocks of Werner, 
that occurs in England. * 


* Our readers will now be enabled to appreciate the value of Mr 
Michell’s list of the strata already mentioned, at p. 319; the date of 
which was about 1788 or 1789. We have subjoined to cach item 
6 
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We shall here close these detailed observations on the strata 
enumerated by Mr Smith; his delineation of the mountainous 
portion of the island, in which the older rocks occur, being ob- 
viously very general and incomplete. It would perhaps have 
been better, if, in the first instance, be had confined his publi- 
cation to the beds above the red marl, with which he is evident- 
ly much better acquainted than with the remaining members of 
the series. The various and important uses of the determina- 
tions we have already detailed, are too obvious to require much 
illustration. In mining, and the search for coal,—in the struc- 
ture of canals, of roads,—in building, draining, and the judicious 
search for, and management of springs,—the advantages of an 
acquaintance with the strata are incalculable. Mr ‘Townsend 
mentions an instance where the Commissioners of the Bath 
roads sent ten miles for flints, while their waggons actually pass- 
ed, without their knowing it, over a bed of flints for the greatest 
part of the way; and while a bed of excellent rock was situated 
beneath the sand of which the surface was composed. And he 
states, that the pits from whence all the stone was taken for 
building the city Cathedral of Bath, were opened in the Great 
Oolite (No. 20.), at four miles distance, although the same kind 
of stone was immediately at hand, but concealed, till some quar- 
ries were long afterwards opened. But the lavish waste of mo- 


the corresponding number of Smith's enumeration, principally on the 
authority of Mr Farey ; by whom this interesting document has been 
published in the Philos. Magazine, Vol. XXXVI. p. 102. 


© Mr Michell’s Account of the South of England Strata. 
Yanos. Yarns, 
(Of Thickness.) (Of Thickness.) 
© Chalk(No.5.ofSmith) 120 |* Sand of Newark, (?) a- 
* Golt, (part of chalk about - - = $0 
marl, No. 5, and Red clay of Tuxford, and 
blue marl, No.7.) 50 several red marl (No.28.) 100 
* Sand of Bedfordsh. Sherewood forest, peb- 50 
(No. 11.) - 10 or 20} bles and gravel, (allu->  ” l 
€ Northamptonsh. lime vial ?) ° ° yen 
pte 
and Portland limes, Very fine white sand, uncertain. 
lying in several stra- (Qua bed in No. 28.) 
ta, (Nos. 9. to 25.) 100 |‘ Roche Abbey and Bro- 
* Lyas strata (Nos. 26. | therton limes (No.29.) 100 
& 27.) - - 70 or 100\ * Coal strata of Yorkshire a...” 
It will be perceived, that the author of this list accords with Mr 
Webster, in placing the ferruginous sand above the Portland lime- 
stone. 
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ney in the fruitless search for coal, affords one of the strongest 

practical illustrations of the benefit that may be expected from 
the present publication. Mr Townsend having mentioned se- 
veral cases (and we could add some others) in which large sums 
have been employed with that object, in sinking through the 
uj per strata of the series, a project which the slightest knowledge 
of the subject would have shown to be quite hopeless ; for, if the 
coal be continued every where beneath the superior beds, it 
must obviously be placed, i in such cases, at cepths from the sur- 
face, altogether beyond the reach of art. Yet, in one instance, 
more than 30,0001. were expended in thus sinking through the 
clunch clay, No. 14.; and * at Brubam, near the chalk hills of 
‘ Bradley Nole, a pit was sunk for coal to the depth of 600 feet ; 
* and the bottom of it was still in the uppermost beds of the 
* Great Oolite, (No. 20.)’— Townsend, p. 128. 

Among the consequences resulting from the stratified struc- 
ture of the globe, as connected with the purposes of human life, 
there are few more interesting than one pointed out by Mr 
‘Townsend, respecting the distribution of water below the surface. 

‘ Had the strata been all porous, every shower of rain, even the dew, 
had sunk down to the centre of the earth; to prevent this evil, every 
filtrating stratum has its bed of clay. But, had these alternate strata of 
rock and clay been horizontal, the whole produce of rain and dew 
had been retained, to form either one wide expanse of water, ora 
bed of mud, unfit for the habitation of the human race. By the in- 
clination of the strata, the filtrated water descends on a bed of clay, 
till some fissure or some extensive fracture gives it an opportunity to 
issue under the form of springs.’ Vol. I. p. $17. 

In considering the general inferences deducible from a coms 
parison of the structure of the British islands, with that of other 
countries, it would appear, Is/, ‘That in districts small in com- 
parison with the surface of the globe, but of great extent with 
reference to our limited powers of contemplation, an actual con- 
tinuity and identity exist in the composition and order of the 
strata. 2dly, That in detached and distant quarters of the 
world, a very striking similarity between the composition and 
character of the formations has been demonstrated. ‘Thus, in 
the great primary assemblages, Granite, Mica Slate, and Clay 
Slate, &c.; in the various coal formations, Coal, Sandstone, lron- 
stone, &c. are found universally to be associated. But, 3d/y, 
‘That the detail of these groups is very different, in different 
countries ; the number, order and qualities of the several rocks 
that compose primary divisions,—or of coal, sandstone, &e. in 
the coal formations,— being infinitely diversified. And, conse- 
quently, 4/4, That the law of Formations, so far as it has been 
hitherto established, is of a very general character ; the inves- 
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tigation of any one tract of country, by no means affording a 
formula by which the arrangement of others can be anticipat- 
ed:—In short, that the several parts of the glgbe are, in their 
geological structure, analogous, but not the same. 

The various detached basins of the coal strata in England, 
may perhaps afford an example, on a small scale, of the structure 
mentioned in the second of these passages :—it is certain, at 
least, that no correspondence has yet been demonstrated between 
them. And it is not impossible that all the stratified rocks of 
England may exemplify the first, in forming only a portion of 
some great European tract or basin, throughout the whole of 
which the continuity of the principal beds may be hereafter as- 
certained. ‘ The sand of the inland sand hills above Bulloine, 
‘ in Picardy,’ says Dr Lister, in 1673, * * is the very same 
¢ with that on the sea shore at Calais; and, although this is not 
* England, yet the sea hath but accidentally divided us ;—for from 
‘ Dunstable, ex. gra. in England, even as far as the walls of Pa- 
‘ yis by Calais, is, as it were, a continued woolds of chalk and 
* flint.’—-We have seen, that Mr Michell also considered the 
chalk of England as having been once continuous with that of 
France ; and Mr Townsend is of opinion, that our chalk hills 
may be regarded ‘ as the margin of a deep and extensive basin, 

enclosing channels, Jakes, &c. and alluvial districts in England, 

Lower Saxony, and Swedish Pomerania, and that we may 

look for the north-eastern margin of this basin in the Isle of 

Rugen, where, in the two promontories of Jasmund and 

Wittow, we see chalk cliffs, in the former 200, and in the 

latter 360 feet high ; this margin appearing again in Zealand 

and Mona’ (? Moen)—p. $24-5. The similarity of the Con- 
tinental formations above the chalk, to that of the Isle of Wight, 
confirms this idea; and though many of the beds beneath our 
chaik seem to be wanting on the Continent, there is alread 
reason to suppose that some of our more remarkable strata do 
exist there. 

Our readers will have collected, in the course of the preced- 
ing pages, our opinion as to some of the principal defects of Me 
Smith’s map; and we need not dwell upon them minutely, The 
whole space to the west of the coal, may be considered as very 
defective; and this deficiency is rendered more remarkable by 
the minuteness of the divisions in the remainder of the map. 
Wales, for example, with the exceptions of the coal districts, 
is occupied by two shades only of colour, those of * red rhab’ 
and * killas ;’ and Cornwall by those only of killas and granite, 


* Phil. Trans. vol. xiii. xiv. p. 741. 
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It would have been much better, if the colours had been confin- 
ed to places respecting which the author was possessed of cer- 
tain and accurate information: for his readers (if that term be 
applicable) would thus have known where information was 
wanting, and could have relied with more confidence on what 
was expressed. As the map stands, there is no mode of dis- 
tinguishing the correct from the inaccurate portion. 

We have already pointed out the most important errors at the 
beginning of the series, in the S. E. of the island, on the authori- 
ty of Mr Webster. The maps in the Transactions of the Geologi- 
cal Society will point out other defects, particularly those of the 
London clay, Vol. 2.; of part of Somersetshire and of Lin- 
colnshire, Vol. 3.; and those of Durham and Northumberland, 
Vol. 4. ‘The comparison is in general unfavourable to Mr Smith ; 
but we believe that his delineation of a large part in the interior 
and west of England is very accurate: indeed, when the great 
labour and extent of the task are taken into the account, its 
correctness is as Nie The scale of the map, five miles to 
an inch (the whole occupying a space of 5} feet by 74), is, we 
think, considerably too large. It would have been much better 
if the general map had been more portable, and the minuter 
details left for separate maps of counties: and, if a second edi- 
tion be published, we recommend the adoption of this plan. 

We have seen several of the county maps announced at the be- 
ginning of this article, in which the beds were laid down to 
considerable minuteness, from documents in Mr Smith’s pos- 
session, and we do not hesitate to recommend them strongly to 
our readers:—A series of such maps, connected by a general 
one, would be a capital acquisition to country gentlemen, natu- 
ralists, and travellers in England. But the great defect of the 
work is the employment, without explanation, of a nomencla- 
ture perfectly new. Even if the barbarism of many of the 
names be forgiven, they must still be unintelligible to all per- 
sons but the inhabitants of small districts, in which the terms 
have a local circulation. We should have thought that the pro- 
per scientific names of the substances composing the strata, 
with a series of brief descriptions, might have been easily ob- 
tained for the Memoir; and that some such table as we have 
attempted above, might have been inserted on the map itself. 
The determination of the meaning of the terms employed in a 
work of such magnitude, would form, it appears to us, a very 
fit object for the labours of the Geological Society; and, if 
proper application was made to that learned Body, we have 
little doubt that a Committee would willingly assist in rendering 
more useful the result of Mr Smith’s researches. We can hard 
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ly imagine a more grateful occupation for men of liberality and 
scientific acquirements, than thus to give effect to valuable ob- 
servations, and, at the same time, essentially promote the wel- 
fare of an ingenious and deserving man, who is dependent 
solely upon his own exertions for support. 

In the examination which we have now concluded, we have 
deduced our inferences and statements from such documents only 
as are already in possession of the public, that we might avoid all 
risk of trespassing on the rights of those who are engaged in fol- 
lowing out and correcting the investigations, in which Mr Smith 
has so well taken the lead. It is no small gratification to re- 
flect, that developments of such great usefulness and interest 
have been effected by an Englishman, untaught and unassisted ; 
and that he has been enabled to produce, with all its imperfec- 
tions, one of the best Geological Maps that has hitherto ap- 
peared: for to this high praise we do think Mr Smith is fairly 
entitled. It has therefore given us peculiar pleasure to bring 
before the public this performance ; and we are persuaded that 
the enlightened persons to whom we have just now alluded, 
will partake of our satisfaction in thus attempting to mark an 
era in the history, where their own names cannot fail hereafter 
to occupy that elevated place, which zeal in the pursuit of sci- 


ence, guided by intelligence and liberality; is always sure to 
obtain. 


Art. IV. Verhandlungen in der Versammlung der Landstiinde 
des Konigreichs Wiirtemberg. Stuttgart, 1816-17. (Proceed- 
ings in the Assembly of the States of the Kingdom of Wir- 
temberg.) 


[s late Ruler of Wirtemberg, by whom the stock of Buona- 

parte has been engrafted into the royal tree of the House 
of Brunswick, enjoyed the distinction of being the most insig- 
nificant king in Kurope. The crown was first fitted upon his 
head by the child and champion of Jacobinism ; and therefore 
it is probable that the splendid bauble would have fallen off a- 
gain, if it had not been replaced and settled there by purer hands, 
—the Congress of Vienna having permitted him to squat down 
at the very extremity of the royal bench, in the august assem- 
bly which is facetiously termed the Confederation of Germany. 
When King Frederick was yet a Suabian Duke, he was well 
indemnified for the cession of Mumplegard (since called Mont- 
Relliard) to the republic * one and indivisible ;’ and his domi- 
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nions were afterwards greatly enlarged by the bounty of the 
Protector of the Confederation of the Rhine; so that, when he 
had rounded and compacted his kingdom by obtaining posses- 
sion of the tempting ‘ enclavures’ within its boundary, and of 
sundry outlying parcels, it contained nearly as many inhabitants 
as are to be found in a brace of good English counties, or French 
departments. 

Authority, in such small states, when exercised with justice, 
assumes somewhat of the old patriarchal character. It is easier 
for such a sovereign to rule in love than in majesty,—he is more 
on a level with the hearts of his subjects: And King Frederick 
of Wirtemberg, within the narrow frontier of his monarchy, 
might, like the good Duke of Weimar, or like Duke Christo- 
pher, his worthy ancestor, have cherished and fostered the little 
flock which fortune had entrusted to his care. He was not one 
of the earthly gods born to look down upon the empires over 
which they soar; but he might still have been the tutelary ge- 
nius and protector of the hearth and household. His unfortu- 
nate temper, however, provoked him to other courses. The 
demons of evil were striding over the world ; and he too would 
rage and storm—though, like the little cub-devil of Father Ra- 
belais, the * diabluton’ of Papefiguiere, he could do no more 
than raise a tempest over a parsley bed. 

Wirtemberg weighs lightly in the balance of power ; but its 
history is singularly interesting. None of the communities of 
ancient or modern times, with whose names we associate so mas 
ny ideas of popular freedom, enjoyed a happier government than 
Ducal Wirtemberg ; and its obscure annals are not unworthy 
of being placed by the side of the volumes which record the 
rise of the liberties of Holland, or Switzerland, or England, or 
America. On the other hand, no race of thralls ever smarted 
under a more galling tyranny, than that which was experienced 
by the Wirtembergers, when their constitutional government at 
last gave way to the ‘ full sovereignty’ of the pretty personage 
whom we are about to introduce to the notice of our readers. 
The lesson derived from the contemplation of arbitrary power 
cannot be repeated too often ; and in this instance it is the more 
likely to be instructive, because the presence-chamber of the lit- 
tle despot was unvisited by the delusive glare which, unfortu- 
nately for the quiet of mankind, plays round the throne of great 
oppressors. A petty state does not give its monarch a qualifica- 
tion to play the tyrant—it is not for him to run down human 
“pewee This bad prerogative can only be assumed by the mighty 

unters who range over wide extended domains. ‘The blood of 
an empire flows to purchase empires ; and the slaves of the stern 
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conqueror forget their vassalage in his glory. They have toil- 
ed indeed in the quarry, and have sweated and groaned beneath 
the burden ; but, when the edifice is at last raised, they march 
with pride beneath the columned arch of triumph, which owes 
its splendour to their labours. The acts of the despot in duo- 
decimo cannot thus disguise their atrocity. With strength e- 
nough to be terrible to his own subjects, he is contemptible to 
all the world besides. Involved in crime as deeply as the oppres- 
sor of myriads, he can obtain no adequate compensation for the 
guilt which weighs him down. The one resembles the Caliph 
Vathec, who boldly devotes himself to Eblis, and earns at once 
the power and wisdom of the immortal principle of evil. The 
other is a spiteful witch, who sells her soul to Satan, in order 
that she may receive ‘ five pounds Scots in name of tocher, ’ 
and permission to scab her neighbours’ sheep, and make their 
sows cast their farrow. The tyrant of a great nation, too, com- 
mands something like respect from the dangers which surround 
him. His station requires the constant exertion of vigilance 
and activity. He is a hard rider on the back of a generous 
courser ; the spurs are dyed in gore, the animal champs the bit, 
and rears and curvets ; and though we sympathize with the suf- 
ferings of the steed, yet we cannot help admiring the skill with 
which the horseman keeps his seat, and manages the reins. But 
he who tyrannizes over a small community is safe in his brutal- 
ity. He is a chimney-sweeper drubbing his jack-ass; he is a 
coward who is cruel, because he knows that he can glut his ma- 
lignity with impunity. 

If the King of Wirtemberg had lived in a superstitious age, 
when it was thought that faithlessness and misrule were visited 
on this side the grave by the wrath of heaven, the loathsome 
diseases with which he was afflicted would have been chronicled 
as the visible punishment of his transgressions. But it is not our 
intention to speak with undue harshness of this departed mo- 
narch, or to insult his memory. We find no pleasure in dwell- 
ing on those kingly acts by which royalty is degraded. Amongst 
the evils which result from the present state of public affairs, 
one of the greatest is the slur which kings, or the ministers of 
kings, have cast upon the high office of royalty. ‘The Holy 
Alliance has created more unbelievers in the sanctity of the regal 
character, than ever could have been effected by the heresies of 
the Jacobin Club; and many are scared by the sceptre, who 
never would have been attracted by the tree of liberty. In 
many parts of the Continent, men are compelled to pause and 


reason, when they would wish to allow full scope to feeling. 
Fo 
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Governed by those whose conduct inspires neither confidence 
nor affection, they dare not be true to their masters, lest they 
should cease to be true to themselves, 

In order to enable us to pass a fair and unbiassed judgment 
upon the conduct of the late King Frederick, a view must be 
taken of the constitution of Wirtemberg as. it existed previously 
to the year 1805, when he assumed the royal title, and subvert- 
ed the liberties of his subjects. The sovereigns of almost all the 
provinces of the empire had succeeded in depriving the ‘ States’ 
of their respeetive dominions of all participation in the rights of 
government. In those countries where they were still aliowed 
to assemble, they acted with the freedom of a chapter, electing 
a bishop under a congé d’élire. They had in theory a ‘ votum 
consultativum’ with respect to the imposition of new taxes— 
which a celebrated German jurist defines to be * the right of 
saying yea to the propositions of the Prince,’ but not of refus- 
ing them. The only countries which formed an exception to 
the general rule of servitude were two, namely, the principality 
of East Friesland, now united to the kingdom of Hanover, and 
the dutchy of Wirtemberg. 

If it were not foreign to our purpose, a curious parallel. might 
be instituted between the English Parliament and the General 
Assembly of the States, or Diet of Wirtemberg. Mr Fox once 
said, there were only two constitutions in Europe, the British 
constitution, and that of Wirtemberg. Latterly, the Diet con- 
sisted only of two estates, namely, the Lutheran prelates, the repre- 
sentatives of the church, and the deputies of the towns and coun- 
try districts. The ‘ Imperial knighthood’ seceded from the meet- 
ings of the States in the reign of Duke Ulrick, early in the |6th 
century. The legislative authority thus devolved wholly upon the 
clergy and the commons ; and it is perhaps to this circumstance 
that we are to attribute the near approach which the legislative 
body made towards the establishment of a democracy ; for, ac- 
cording to the spirit of the constitution of Wirtemberg,.the Duke 
was little more than a president or stadtholder.. When the doc- 
trines of the Reformation were received in Wirtemberg, under 
the reigns of Duke Ulrick and his son, the ample possessions of 
the church were neither seized by these sovereigns, nor diverted 
to worldly uses. In some of the fourteen principal monasteries, 
schools were founded ; but in all of them, the domains which had 
been held by the monks became the corps of the endowment of a 
Protestant prelate, who received the revenues, and enjoyed all 
the rights and dignities of the Catholic abbot. The third estate 
appears to have been always represented in the Diet. In the 
reign of Count Eberhard, in 1481, the States petitioned un- 
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der the style of the ‘ knights prelates, and we poor commons.’ In 
1492, mention ismadeof the ‘ clergy, nobility, burgesses, and com- 
monalty.’ When the States were suppressed by the late King, 
in 1805, the right of sending deputies was enjoyed by 69 towns and 
country districts. In the towns, the right of election was chiefly 
vested in the magistracy. All the landholders, not including 
those who held by base tenures, had a share in the elections in 
the country districts. ‘The number of deputies varied at dif- 
ferent times. Sometimes one deputy only was sent, ‘generally 
two; butin 1737, the district of Maulbronn petitioned the ‘ per- 
manent deputation’ for leave to send three deputies to the ap- 
proaching diet. It was, however, of no moment whether a town 
or district appeared by one or more deputies, as in the latter case 
they possessed only a collective vote. The deputies, according 
to the ancient practice of the English House ef Commons, whom 
they so nearly resembled, received wages from their constituents. 
This expense sometimes fell heavily on small towns and districts ; 
they were therefore allowed to unite in deputing a member to ap- 
pear for them, who then voted according to the number of towns 
which he represented. This concentration of votes must have 
led to many abuses. But, in the year 1797, the States decided, 
that, in future, no member should hold more than three votes. 
In certain ‘cases, the ‘permancnt deputation,’ of which we shall 
soon speak, or the towns of Statgard and Tubingen, had the 
right to pray a convention of the States; but the Diet could on- 
ly assemble by virtue of the summons or letter of convocation of 
the sovereign. ‘They were always convened on the accession of 
a new duke. They also-met when the necessities of the State 
rendered the imposition of new taxes necessary, or when new 
statutes were to be passed, which would have had no force without 
their sanction. According to the constitutional forms, it was in- 
dispensable that the * letter of convocation’ should set out the 
propositions or demands which the Duke intended to make at 
the approaching dict. At the dict in 1659, this form was ne- 
glected ; and they declined considering the Duke’s propositions, 
unless the deputies were allowed to return home, and to confer 
with their constituents; which permission was immediately grant- 
ed. Yet, when the letter of convocation bad igsued in proper 
form, the deputies were not bound to wait for the instructions of 
their constituents, as the powers which were delivered to them 
under seal by the towns and districts, authorized them to act in 
all things freely, and according to their own consciences. The 
prelates appeared in their own right. 

‘The Duke could neither raise money nor alter the laws with- 
eut the concurzcuce of the States; but they were assembled rare- 
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ly, and the permanent deputations were the real and efficient pro- 
tectors of the constitution. ‘There were bodies of this nature 
in Castille, and Navarre, and Arragon ; and the institution was 
renewed by the projectors of the constitution of Cadiz. They 
were also to be found in several of the provinces subject to the 
French King; in Burgundy, for instance, where the * Elus’ 
of the three orders represented the States during the intervals 
between their triennial sessions. In the reigns of our King John 
and Henry the III., many attempts were made to check the 
royal authority, by instituting permanent councils; and such 
deputations would certainly have formed themselves in the Eng- 
lish Parliament, if successors had been given to the twenty-five 
barons who were chosen as guardians of the great charter, or if 
the provisions of Oxford had remained in force. 

The ‘ deputations’ of Wirtemberg were two in number ; the 
lesser and the greater. The lesser deputation, which consisted 
of two prelates and six deputies, formed a kind of close cor- 
poration ;—the members elected their successors, and they had 
the right of meeting whenever they thought fit, on giving no- 
tice to the Sovereign. The lesser deputation selected two more 
prelates, and six more deputies from the general assembly ; and 
when these were called in by the lesser deputation, the sixteen 
members constituted the greater deputation, which was consider- 
ed as representing and standing in the place of the full assem- 
bly of the States. In one respect, these deputations were not 
unlike our Lords of Articles in Scotland ; no proposition could 
be made by the Duke to the general assembly of the States, 
until it had been adopted first in the lesser and then in the 
greater deputation ; but this course of proceeding was not a 
grievance, as amongst us. The Duke alone had the initiation ; 
and thus the veto of each deputation was an additional protec- 
tion against his demands. Invested with far higher powers 
than the general assembly or diet, the members of the deputa- 
tions, both collectively and individually, were bound to watch 
their sovereign with jealousy ; they were sentinels always at their 
posts, always interposed between the throne and the people. The 
taxes were applied towards the public service, under their direc- 
tion. The deputation communicated in its own name with the fo- 
reign powers, who were the guarantees of the rights of the States. 
When the body was not sitting, any of the members residing at 
Stutgard had the right of * remonstrating’ with the Duke, if 
any step was taken which appeared contrary to the constitution, 
and of calling an immediate meeting of the deputation in case 
of need. 

All these prerogatives, however, would perhaps have long geas- 
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ed to exist, if the deputation had not also possessed the sole ma- 
nagement of their ‘ secret chest’ or treasury, without any control 
either on the part of the Sovereign or of the Diet. This was a 
most important trust, and might be considered as dangerous to 
the latter. It might have converted the government of this free 
state into an oligarchy; yet, however wonderful it may seem, the 
members of the deputations seem never to have abused their trust, 
or attempted to obtain an illegal authority over their fellowcitizens. 
The reestablishment of the * secret treasury’ was one of the 
chief points to which the present King objected, when the Estates 
were reassembled. It was a maxim, that the members of the 
States, either in the general assembly, or in the deputations, 
were completely independent of the Sovereign. They enjoyed 
the right of receiving petitions of grievances from public bodies 
or individuals, and of course of petitioning the Sovereign for 
their reform. 

This constitution, which was in full force in 1805, had not 
been hastily struck out by hot-headed theorists. The rights and 
privileges of the Wirtembergers had been slowly acquired. The 
national representation had existed from time immemorial; but 
its prorogations arose principally out of the compacts and trea- 
ties (* Vertrage’) which the Dukes of Wirtemberg had found 
it expedient to enter into with their undaunted subjects. The 
earliest of these constitutional acts is the treaty of Mursingen, 
in the reign of Count Eberhard the First, in 1482, and which 
was confirmed by the Emperor Maximilian. Duke Ulrick was 
impatient under the ties which had been imposed upon his pre- 
decessor ; he attempted to levy taxes without the consent of the 
States, and a civil war ensued between him and his subjects. 
Peace was restored by the mediation of the Emperor, the Elector 
Palatine, Baden, and Wurtzourg; and, in 1514, he sealed the 
treaty of Tubingen, the Magna Charta of the land,—and which 
confirmed to the States the right of granting taxes, the right of 
petitioning, and, above all, that no future Duke should claim 
the allegiance of his subjects until he had sworn to fulfil the obli- 
gations imposed upon him by the treaty. Each Duke accord- 
ingly signed a new compact on his accession; and, according to 
the treaty of Tubingen, he swore that he would maintain the 
rights of the Wirtembergers, and conform himself to the grants 
of his predecessors: And, till he had taken this oath, and sealed 
the charter of confirmation in the general diet or assembly of 
the States, his subjects owed him neither fidelity nor obedience ; 
—and a new confirmation of the charters on each accession was 
also granted by the Emperor. 

Attempts were not unfrequently made by the Dukes to a» 
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bridge their subjects of their lawful rights. These attempts 
were foiled, and greater stability was given to the constitu- 
tion of the dutchy. In the year 1733, the three most now- 
erful protestant members of the German Empire, viz. Hano- 
ver, Holstein, and Brandenburgh, guaranteed the faithful ob- 
servance of the treaties which Duke Alexander had entered into 
with his people,—a security which was then thought necessary 
in consequence of his conversion to popery. It was afterwards 

roved, by the course of events, that arbitrary power would fol- 

w quite as readily in the train of a protestant prince. It be- 
came necessary for the States to call for the interposition of the 
guaranteeing powers under the reign of Duke Charles, who, 
misled by Montmartin, a minister whose name is yet detested 
in Wirtemberg, ran riot in extravagance, raised taxes without 
the consent of the States, instituted monopolies, and attempted 
to make himself as absolute as the rest of the princes of Germa- 
ny. In Burgermaster Klupfell’s late Historical Sketch, the enu- 
meration of the acts of oppression committed by Duke Charles, 
are all printed in great letters, in order, as we greatly fear, to 
induce the reader to draw a very odious comparison between 
the living Prince and the departed one. 

The evil, however, brought its own remedy. The perma- 
nent deputations, finding that their remonstrances were of no 
avail, exerted their rights :—they were not to be awed or con- 
trolled. They despatched plenipotentiaries in the name of the 
States to the courts of Great Britain, Denmark, and Prussia, 
and claimed the fulfilment of the guarantee. Neither did these 
powers shrink from their duty. His present Majesty, in his 
Electoral character, communicated with the head of the empire, 
by a note or rescript, dated at * S¢ James’s, 21st August 1764; ’ 
and this document has now assumed a singular character. The 
grievances of the Wirtembergers are stated by George the Third 
in terms which would now be considered as very indecorous and 
jacobinical, if such people as we are were touse them. His Ma- 
jesty accuses the Duke of Wirtemberg of oppressing his subjects 
by keeping on foot a military establishment unsuited to the extent 
of his dominions, and which his people were unable to main- 
tain; and concludes by most earnestly entreating the Enipe- 
ror, not only to grant an imperial * protectorium et conserva- 
torium’ to the States and inhabitauts of Wirtemberg, but 
also to issue against the Duke a ‘ mandatum inhibitorium cas- 
satorium et de non amplius gravando sed restituendo in statum 
pristinum legalem, in due form, according to the laws of the 
empire.’ ‘The Kings of Denmark and Prussia also pray pro- 
cess in like manner against the Duke; and the latter re- 
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quests that the execution of it may be entrusted to some ‘ re- 
spectable’ member of the empire. In the following year the 
three courts sent their ambassadors to Stutgard, for the purpose 
of supporting the cause of the Wirtembervers, and which they 
all urged most strenuously at the court of Vienna, It is amus- 
ing to read the desnatch addressed by Frederick to his repre- 
sentative Count Schul! enburgh. On this occasion Fritz—strange 
to say—appears as the sincere friend of limited authority, and ex- 
presses his hopes that the Duke will soon be checked in his ¢ acts 
of despotism’ by the impartial decision of the Imperial commis- 
sioner. The proceedings were tedious, and the Imperial ‘ de- 
hortations’ and mandates and commissions were more than once 
renewed ; but, at length, the disputes were concluded in as satis- 
factory a manner as the States could desire, by the ayreement or 
‘ Vergleish ’ to which the Duke assented in the year 1770, and 
the true performance of which was again euaranieed by the me- 
diating powers. At the late Congress of Vienna, the Suries claim- 
ed the fulfilment of the guarantee, but without any elfect. The 
following extracts, however, will show the extent ‘of the obliga- 
tions entered into by George the Third for himself aud his suc- 
cessors in the Electorate. 

‘ Whereas the States of Wirtemberg have besought us to guaran- 
tee their constitution, rights and franchises, in such manner as the 
same have been confirmed, renewed, and conceded by the treaty 
which has passed between them and our dearly beloved brother the 
Duke of Wirtemberg, and which was concluded on his part on the 
27th day of February 1770, and, on their part, on the 22d of March 
in the same year. We therefore undertake, for ourself, and our suc- 
cessors in the Electorate, to guarantee the rights, frauchises, and con- 
stitution of the States of Wirtemberg, and further, that we and our 
successors in the Electorate will always maint >in the same, so that the 
concessions and promises contained in the before mentioned treaty 
may be truly fulfilled, and no act committed in violation thereof, 
but that it shall in all respects be firmly and unalterably observed. 
Given at our palace of St James’s this $lst day of May 1771, and 
in the 11th year of our reign.—Geoncer KR.’ 

‘Lhe treaty of 1770, and its guarantees, thus settled and secur- 
ed the rights of the States ; and no innovations took place, until 
the confederation of the Rhine brought on the dissolution of the 
empire. The weak and selfish princes of Germany, forgettul 
of the duty which they owed to their common country, and seek- 
ing only to profit by its calamities, threw off their subjection to 
the lawful successor of Charlemagne, and hastened to the gaudy 
saloon of the Thuiileries, to lick the dust beture the throne of 
the usurper. Amongst these rebels—for such they were in truth 


and right—who was more forward than his Serene Highness the 
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Duke of Wirtemberg? He was allowed to become the father- 
in-law of his Majesty of Westphalia ; but, to qualify himself for 
this high alliance, he was promoted from the ranks; and, as Na- 
poleon nodded assent, the Duke strutted forth a King,—a king 
of gilt gingerbread, in all its finery. We have sometimes thought, 
that the precedent for the erection of this mighty monarchy 
of Wirtemberg was sought in the chronicles of Mother Goose. 
Have our readers forgotten the story of King Petaud ?—how 
Petaud was allowed to turn his farm of nine acres and three 
quarters into a kingdom—and how he became a king, under the 
style and title of King Petaud—and how he purchased all his 
regalia, to wit, a fustian mantle and a pasteboard crown, from 
a company of strolling players—and how old Jacqueline the dey 
was created secretary of state, and Pierott the hind became 
prime minister. It is true that the comparison cannot be pur- 
sued in all its points. King Petaud did not shear his sheep 
closer, nor milk his cows a bit the oftener than farmer Petaud 
had done. But when Duke Frederick was puffed out into King 
Frederick, he flayed his subjects, and drained them dry. 

King Frederick, on his accession to the dutchy in 1790, had 
renewed and confirmed all the treaties and compacts of his pre- 
decessors, and had declared them to be ‘ firm and irrevocable.’ 
He had sworn to his ‘ faithful prelates and commons of Wir- 
temberg,’ upon * his princely dignity, his honour, and his 
troth,’ * to protect them for ever in the full enjoyment of all 
their liberties. Well—what mattered the promises and the 
oaths which had been thus given and sworn? He was absolved 
from all his ties by the Chief of the new unholy empire. As 
soon as the ‘ arrangements’ at Paris were concluded, the con- 
stitution of Wirtemberg was destroyed by one decisive blow. 
This revolution took place at the close of December 1805, when 
the deputations were not sitting on account of the holidays, 
and only a few of the prelates and of the officers of the assem- 
bly were present at Stutgard. However feeble the resistance 
might have been which the deputation could have opposed to 
downright violence, Frederick, who was now a half-hatched king 
just peeping out of the egg shell, did not chuse to face the assem- 
bly ; and therefore, to these individual members, a declaration 
was made by President Von Eade, and the Counsellor of State 
Von Winzingerode, that the national representation was sup- 
pressed and dissolved. If they dared to meet, or to take any 
proceeding in their constitutional capacity, the Sovereign would 
consider such acts as acts of rebellion, and punish them accord- 
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ingly. This step was closely followed up. The counsellors and 
public functionaries composing the boards and colleges of govern- 
ment, and the district and municipal magistrates, were imme- 
diately required to take a new oath of unconditional allegiance 
to the King: for, according to the old constitution, the oath 
of allegiance of a Wirtemberger was qualified and limited. And, 
on the 2d of January 1806, a manifesto was issued, announcing 
the assumption of the royal dignity, and that his Majesty now 
possessed his dominions in fill sovereignty. is Majesty also 
condescended to state, that, ‘ under existi:g circumstances, all 
* popular assemblies, and all proceedings grounded upon the 
* same, have become unnecessary ; we therefore direct all our 
* royal functionaries, as well as all our beloved and faithful sub- 
¢ jects, to abstain therefrom.’ The President of one district 
ventured to remonstrate ogainst the usurpations of the King, 
yet in the most discreet and respectful language ; but, notwith- 
standing his discretion and his respect, proceedings were insti- 
tuted against him as a state criminal. 

His Majesty of Wirtemberg being resolved to show that he 
was a king every inch of him, now procecded to subvert every 
institution connected with the ancient polity of the country. 
Under the ducal government, the ministry consisted of a plain 
and sober Teuionic privy-council, the * Gcheime Raths Col- 
legium,’ consisting of seven members, each of whom was also 
at the head of a * college,’ or administrative board. Now, 
it must be noticed, that these privy counsellors were con- 
stitutional officers, the ministers of the States and People, as 
well as of the Prince. They were sworn to expedite the af- 
fairs of the ‘ prelates and commonalty ;’ to * protect the or- 
phans and the oppressed;’ to see that § justice was admi- 
nistered without favour and affection:’ And, without their 
previous advice, the Duke could not lega'ly act. ‘This use- 
less lumber was swept away; and King Frederick, with due 
respect for his protector Napoleon, reorganized the government 
uccording to the exact cut and fashion of the French empire. 
Wirtemberg could boast of a ‘ Minister of the Interior,’ and 
of a‘* Minister of Justice,’ and of a * Minister of Public Wor- 
ship ;’ and, above all, of a ‘ Minister of Police; ’—and the 
* colleges,’ or boards of administration, were all transformed 
into * Bureaus.’ If the compactness of the French forms of 
government liad accompanied the French nomenclature, it would 
have been of some advantage to the country. But, instead of 
this, a plan of administration was introduced, uniting excessive 
complication and stupidity. The following instance is given by 
the States as a specimen of this puzzle-headed system. We 
translate it as a curiosity. 
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‘ The magistrates of an “ Unteramt” or under bailliwick, wish 
to obtain permission to enlarge a hospital, by appropriating part of 
the funds of a charitable institution to that purpose. 

‘ In the first place they are to apply to the “ Oberamt” in the 
principal town of the district. 

2. From thence to the Inspector of pious foundations, who resides 
in another town, ard possibly in another district. 

‘ 3. The memorial is referred to the “ Landvogtei” in a third 

town. 

‘ 4. The “ Landvogtei” transmits it to the Section of the Council 

composing the Medical Board:— And the Chef of the Board 
refers it to a Rath, or Counsellor, who communicates thereon 

with the $d Section of the Board of Administration of the 

Crown domains. 

. The reporting Rath transmits the papers to his Chef: 

The Chef lays them before the Minister of the Interior. 

. The Minister of the Interior transmits them to the Minister of 

Finance. 

‘9. The Minister of Finance transmits them back again to the 
Chef of the $d Section of the Board of Administration of the 
Crown domains. 

10. The Chef refers them to a Rath to prepare the necessary do- 


cuments. 

~ 11. The Rath transmits them to his Chef (Now it begins to ge 
downwards.) 

* 12. The Chef transmits them to the Minister of Finance. 


* 19. The Minister of Finance transmits them to the Minister of 


the Interior. 

‘ 14. The Minister of the Interior transmits them to the Chef of 

the Medical Board. 

‘15. The Chef of the Medical Board passes them to the reporting 

Rath. 

‘ 16. The reporting Rath draws up a resolution, and lays it before 

his Chef for signature. 

‘ 17. The Chef transmits the papers to the Landvogtei. 

‘ 18. The Landvogtei transmits them to the Oberamt. 

* 19. And trom the Oberamt they at length reach the Unteramt.’ 
And it was thus that business was despatched in Wirtemberg. 
‘The subjects * de facto’ of the Crown of Wirtemberg, were 

divided into three general classes, all of whom were equally 

crushed by the clumsy tyranny of the King. Over the inhabi- 
tants of the territory of the old Dutchy—* Alt Wirlemburg, or 

Old Wirtemburg ’—he ccrie rinly had a right to exercise a legiti- 

mate, that is to say, a limited authority. The Imperial free 

towns, Ulm, Rottenburg, Boppingen, Gmund, &c. &c. and a 

good many ecclesiastical domains, passed under his Majesty’s 

cke, by a series of transactions which are just within the pale 
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of the law of nations, as now taught and practised. But, even 
according to the very accommodating principles of modern po- 
litical morality, he never acquired any right to the allegiance of 
the mediatised princes or of the knighthood * of the empire, or 
to the possession of their territories: and this observation ap- 
plies to other powers besides his Majesty of Wirtemberg. 

The treatment experienced by these princes and nobles has 
been particularly harsh and jacobinical. The Sovereigns of 
the Rhenish Confederation took forcible possession of their do- 
minions, by virtue of the 23d, 24th, and 25th articles of the 
treaty, which united them in vassalage under Napoleon. Me- 
diatisation and confederacy are courtly and diplomatic terms; 
but there was a time when, if the treaty had been translated in- 
to plain household words, many people would have said that the 
Sovereigns of Wirtemberg and Baden, and Bavaria and Darm- 
stadt, and the rest of the confederates, were dastards, who com- 
bined in a gang for the purpose of committing a robbery on their 
helpless neighbours. However, nobody ought to say so now, 
because their conduct hath amended. Certain it is, that they 
have given one sign of contrition, by abandoning, with all pos- 
sible expedition, the Great Outlaw, under the shadow of whose 
wing they dared to do the wrong. And who can doubt but that 
repentance will be followed by restitution? In this remarkable 
treaty, the confederates, of their own authority, declared that they 
were henceforward to possess, in ¢ full sovereignty,.’—for that 
nice term is brought in on all occasions,—all the principalities, 
and the burg-graviates, and the mark-graviates, and the coun- 
ties of the ac princes of the empire, as well as all the lands 
belonging to the ‘ Reichs Ritterschaft,’ or Imperial Knight- 
hood, situated within, or near to their respective dominions | — 
With the exception of the partition of Poland, this transac- 
tion has not a parallel for iniquity in the annals of Europe. A 
conquered kingdom is well vested in the victor by the law of 
arms. Violence and terror may have compelled the cession of 
the province, but it is transferred by the formalities of the cabi- 
net ; the paper bears the signature of the sovereign ; it shows the 
impress of his seal; his consent, however reluctantly it may have 
been sighed out, is yet obtained. But here, the § Confederation’ 
usurped the possessions of these princes, without the slightest 
shadow of right,—without even attempting to explain the causes 
of the spoliation, or to palliate their rapacity with words. 





* The Reichs-ritterschaft, who must not be confounded with the 
Teutonic order. The French diplomatists call their possessions the 
terres equestres. 
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It is scarcely necessary to observe, that the mediatised princes 
were states of the Empire,—the peers and equals of the pow- 
ers who seized their dominions. The Imperial knighthood, 
though of lower estate, suffered equally from their injustice. 
These nobles did not rank as states of the Empire; they held 
immediately of the Emperor; and, in Wirtemberg, they owed 
no feudal services whatever to the Duke, by whose territories 
their lands were surrounded. ‘These exemptions were gained 
by degrees. At one period in the history of Wirtemberg, 
they sat in the meetings of the Ducal diet. We have al- 
ready alluded to their secession from it. This took place in 
1519, when they asserted that they did not form an estate 
of the dutchy, but that they were free nobles, and only in- 
dwellers of Wirtemberg. Their pretensions were allowed by 
the Emperors, notwithstanding the protestations of the Dukes ; 
and, in many respects, they might be considered as inde- 
pendent sovereigns. The Duke, although their superior, was 
not their lord; they had an exclusive jurisdiction over their 
subjects in civil pleas ; and their rights and privileges were very 
extensive. It might have been adviseable to modify these feu- 
dal privileges, by fair and constitutional means ; but the King 
of Wirtemberg had nothing but his aggrandisement in view, 
when, availing himself of the approaching dissolution of the em- 
pire, he took forcible possession of all these domains. The other 
confederates did the same; and the Protector thereupon issued 
an ‘ordre du jour’ from his Imperial head-quarters at Schon- 
brunn, under date of the 19th December 1805, by which his 
generals were instructed to maintain the Electors of Bavaria, 
Wirtemberg, and Baden, in the occupation of the terres equestres. 
The cause assigned by Napoleon was, that the * Reichs Ritter- 
schaft’ were partisans of the house of Austria, and had allowed 
recruits to be raised for the Austrian service within thcir domi- 
nions ;—* and this, ’ continued he, * necessarily places them in a 
state of warfare against I'rance ; as a German emperor, accord- 
ing to the constitutions of the empire, has no right to raise re- 
cruits in Germany unless the war is carried on by and against 
the empire.’ Napoleon thus gravely reasoned to show that these 
nobles were acting contrary to the constitutions of the empire, 
at the very moment that he was destroying it. Under the 
sanction of the opinion of this powerful reasoner, the Rhenish 
powers kept the possession which they had gained so lawfully, 
until their § sovereignty’ was sanctioned by the treaty of con- 
federation entered into with Napoleon. 

Whatever may have been the aristocratic failings of these 
petty German princes and German barons, tliey now did pe- 
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nance for them. Had the King of Wirtemberg possessed 
a spark of true nobility of mind, he would have attempted to 
sooth and conciliate the feelings of these high-spirited men, 
proud,—and their pride may be excused—of their pure and an- 
cient ancestry, and smarting under the loss of their rank and pri- 
vileges and property. This course, however, he disdained ; and 
the maxims of his government exhibit a happy combination of 
the vulgar spite of a Sans-culotte, and the despotism of Con- 
stantinople. All their entails and family settlements were barred 
and set aside at once by the normal regulation of the 22d A- 
pril 1808, which directed, ‘ that, from the time when it issued, 
their estates should become partible, and descend according- 
ly.’ The object of this revolutionary regulation is obvious. It 
was intended to impoverish the nobility, and destroy their ex- 
istence as a caste. In the Wirtemberg table of precedency, 
the old Imperial nobles were to take their places immediately 
after the Court pages. They were not-to enjoy even this rank 
unless they had served in the Wirtemberg army; and, if they 
sought for employment, they could find none. All the priviieg- 
es of birth were taken from them; but they were to remain 
subject to the most galling of the chains imposed by the preju- 
dices of aristocracy ; and, by the decree of the 29th July 1808, 
the nobles were prohibited from intermarrying with the bourgeoisie, 
unless his Majesty’s special permission was obtained. The no- 
bility were put under permanent arrest. They could not quit 
the kingdom without license. If they wished to leave their u- 
sual place of residence for a week, and make an excursion into 
the next ‘ landvogtei’ or district, previous notice must be gi- 
ven to the district-officers. But a more extraordinary act of 
power remains to be told. A circular letter, directed to the no- 
bility, and dated in January 1810, was issued from the § minis- 
try of the interior,’ in which, by his Majesty’s most gracious 
commands, the minister communicated to the Herr Graff such- 
a-one the unalterable will of his sovereign Majesty, viz. that the 
‘ Herr Graff shall, from henceforward, spend at least three 
months in every year at the royal residence of Stutgard.’— And, 
with respect to the remaining nine months, ‘ if the Herr Graff 
should wish to live on his estates during that period, his Ma- 
jesty, on proper application being made, will not be disinclined 
to grant his most gracious permission’ for that purpose. His 
Majesty further intimated his gracious hope that this his sove- 
reign order would be punctually observed ; which hope was 
backed by an intimation, that, if it was disappointed, ¢ one- 
fourth of the gross annual rental of the possessions of the Herr 
Graff will be forfeited to his Majesty’s treasury !’ 
3 
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Tt would occupy more space than we can spare, to detail the 
grievances of the ‘ ci-devant Imperial free towns ;’ it will be 
sufficient to observe, that their trade was destroyed, and their 
funds and corporate property taken from them. A _ peculiar 
hardship of the city of Ulm may be noticed, because it will 
remind our readers of the situation of the landholders of Po- 
land. The city became the property of Wirtemberg; but the 
town lands on the right bank of the Danube, which, as the 
States observe, are as closely connected with the town as the 
rump is with the head, were retained by Pavaria; so that, 
whenever the good citizens of Ulm wish to walk in their fields 
or gardens, or to cut their cabbages to make sour crout, they 
pass into a foreign country. 

These were the sufferings of peculiar classes or districts. But 
the reaction which ensued as soon as the King had destroyed the 
constitutional checks upon his authority, desolated the entire 
country. What were his Majesty’s ideas respecting the * full 
sovereignty’ which he now enjoyed, may be collected from a 
few of the acts of his reign, which, it must be recollected, appear 
from the official documents entered in the journals of the States. 

The most barbarous laws of the barbarous ages, were enforc- 
ed with the utmost rigour. His Majesty’s fondness for the sports 
of the field, reduced the peasantry to an absolute state of slave- 
ry. In one district, and in the course of one twelvemonth, 
twenty-one thousand five hundred and eighty-four of the inha- 
bitants were compelled to perform forest duty. Many of them 
were compelled to travel upwards of twenty ‘ sfanden’ or near- 
ly eighty English miles from their homes. None received 
any compensation for their labour, which was exacted in 
harvest time, and in the vintage season, whilst the corn was 
upreaped, and the grapes were rotting on the vines. The 
beasts of chase, as may be easily supposed, prospered and 
multiplied under his Majesty’s protection. In the neighbour- 
hood of the royal forests, the arable lands were rendered 
waste and desolate by their ravages. It is true that the pea- 
sants were graciously permitted, after the toils of the day, 
to watch their crops at night. In the district of Heiden- 
heim this task occupied one hundred and ninety men, one hun- 
dred and eighteen women, and two hundred and fifty-two chil- 
dren, making together a total of five hundred and sixty-nine 
persons. But as these weary wretches were not permitted to 
use any offensive weapons against the boars, their vigilance was 
of little avail; and the crops of 52983 ‘ morgen’ of lands were 
wholly destroyed. But the taxes imposed upon these lands 
were levied with the slightest remission. 
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The people of Wirtemberg are religious and moral; and they 
are strongly attached to their national church, whose members 
have contributed greatly, by their constitutional privileges and in- 
fluence, towards the preservation of civil liberty. The Lutheran 
church was well endowed. The revenues of the old monastic do~ 
mains were enjoyed by the Lutheran prelates; but the rents of all 
the other a lands, fell into the ecclesiastical treasury, which 
was under the administration of an independent board or church 
council, consisting of three clerical and four lay councillors, 
who had hitherto succeeded in keeping the bands of the Dukes 
out of the church chest, From this common fund, the paro- 
chial clergy were salaried ; the residue was employed in main- 
taining schools and seminaries, or appropriated to the use of 
the poor; and if any surplus could have remained, it was to be 
hoarded ‘ for the defence and protection of the people of the 
land.’ 

The church property was too tempting to the greedy profusion 
of the King, who took possession of its treasury, which contain- 
ed a capital of 800,000 florins in cash, These monies paid the 
workmen employed about the new palace. ‘The chief Lutheran 
convents were secularized, and the prelates deprived of their 
revenues. Que of these convents was wisely turned into a boil- 
ing house, for the purpose of making sugar out of beet-roots, 
according to the Napoleon patent. The clergy of Stuttgard were 
expelled from their houses. Great portions of the church lands 
were sold, or incorporated with the royal domains ; and the ma- 
nagement of such revenues as yet continued applicable to the 
ecclesiastical treasury, was taken from the Church Council, 
and confided to the * Minister of Finance,’ so that the fund 
was now completely at the mercy of the government. And 
how this government managed the ecclesiastical and charitable 
foundations, may be judged from one shameful instance of abuse. 
There is an extensive orphan hospital at Stuttgard ;—this was 
converted into an * Academie Royale des Arts;’ that is to say, 
the arts of dancing, music and stage-playing, where the pupils, 
intended for the supply of the ‘ Corps Dramatique’ of the Court 
theatre, were fed and clothed and educated at the expense of the 
hospital ; and the helpless children, for whom this asylum had 
been provided by the pious charity of the founders, were left to 
starve. * The clergy,’ say the States, § were treated, on all oc- 
casions, with contempt. ‘Their authority, as censors of the pub- 
lic morals, was no longer respected. The Court, by its exam- 
ple, encouraged the profanation of the Lord’s day.’ In the ta- 
ble of precedency, * the most ignorant under-bailiff (Unter- 
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Amtman) rauks above the most respectable pastor.’ All these 
acts of oppression, and a great many more, are stated in the 
very able report presented to the States by the general superin- 
tending Lutheran prelate, Cless. However, as we must deal 
with impartiality, we are bound to observe, that the venerable 
prelate has included certain particulars in his report which scarce- 
ly seem to form a fair charge against the Government. Such, 
for instance, is the information respecting the frailty of Dorothy 
Allmendingerinn, now entered in the journals of the States, i 
perpetuam rei memoriam, and which was given to the Prelate by 
the Reverend Mr Stummel, Pastor of Durnau, in the upper 
bailliwick of Goppingen. It thence appears, that the said Doro- 
thy, notwithstanding the wholesome admonitions which she re- 
ceived, hath twice indulged in illicit love in the very face of Pas- 
tor Stummel; and, to his unspeakable consternation, she has 
never yet been sent to the house of correction, there to be dealt 
with as the law directs. Dorothy’s transgressions are no doubt 
very heinous ;—yet we submit, that the enormities of which Pas- 
tor Stummel and his Prelate thus complain, might have come to 
pass even if the Church Council had been in full activity. The 
report of Prelate Cless also includes a homily against the abuse 
of skittle-playing on Sunday afternoons; but we greatly fear 
that it has failed to produce a due sense of the enormity of the 
practice. 

‘The Government, aware that it had deserved a general re- 
sistance, thought fit to disarm the entire population of the 
country ; and all fire-arms were to be given up. Severe pu- 
nishments were inflicted on offenders. ‘The males were con- 
demned to hard labour in the fortifications for three months ; 
the ladies were confined during four months in the house of 
correction; and even the nobles were not exempted from the 
prohibitions of this most degrading law. At first, merchants 
travelling with goods of value, or travellers carrying with them 
‘ considerable sums of money,’ (for the proviso was carefully 
worded), were permitted to carry pocket-pistols. ‘This 
was under the decree made in January 1809. But, in the fol- 
lowing December, the Government discovered that pocket-pis- 
tols were dangerous things; anc the permission of wearing 
them was revoked. ‘The conscription laws were even more op- 
pressive than in the protecting empire. From thence also the 
king borrowed the Zariff of Trianon, which continued to be 
levied, with a very slight reduction, when there was no longer 
any obligation on the part of the Government to achere to the 
Continental system. ‘Fhe trade of the late Imperial towns was 
destroyed by tolls and impositions. ‘Several manufactures were 
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declared to be * royal monopolies:’ of these none was more 
grievous and illegal than the monopoly of snuff and tobacco— 
it being expressly declared by the old constitution, that the ne- 
cessaries of life were not to be subject to monopoly, 

Justice took flight, of course. The sentences of the criminal 
court were dictated by the King himself, through the medium of 
the Minister of Justice. Of these sentences the States, for wise 
reasons, * respectfully abstain from speaking ;’ but they exclaim 
loudly against the punishments inflicted by the tribunals, and 
sanctioned by the laws, ‘The Ministry of Police, as well as the 
sections of the Cabinet Ministry, had the power, we will not 
say of sentencing persons to confinement, but of confining them 
without sentence, for an unlimited period, in the house of cor- 
rection, 

Wirtemberg thus continued enjoying the sweets of full sove- 
reignty till the year 1815, when a meeting, purporting to be an 
assembly of the Siates, and whose proceedings are now before 
us, was called by the King. This measure was forced upon 
him by the course of events: the Rhenish sovereigns, as long 
as they gained by the job, were never qualmish in allowing their 
subjects to be shot and frozen, and starved by wholesale in the 
service of the French Emperor. When these magnanimous 
heroes slipped off the harness which they had gladly buckled on 
their own shoulders, and left the car of Napoleon astanding, 
the suflerings, of which they themselves had been the willing 
cause, and all of which they might have averted had they pos- 
sessed either political steadiness or honesty, were used as stimu- 
Jants to rouse the energy of the people. And the Germans in 
general, were taught that their exertions against the French 
Emperor, would be rewarded by the restoration of their consti- 
tutional liberties. How this expectation has been realized in 
Prussia, and Hesse, and Bavaria, we all know well; but the 
peculiar liberties which Wirtemberg had once enjoyed, made it 
necessary that the government should devise some method of 
preserving a comfortable despotism ; and for this purpose the 
new assembly of the States was convened. This was preceded 
by an extraordinary meeting of the council of state, held on the 
lith January 1815. Tlere the King delivered a gracious speech, 
in which he stated, that the suppression of the ancient states of 
Wirtemberg, was a necessary consequence of the changes which 
took place in the kingdom in the year 1805, and the political 
relations connected with those changes. It was, however, al- 
ways his firm intention to bestow a Representative Constitution 
on the country, as soon as a favourable opportunity should ar- 
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rive. In the conferences which he had with the Sovereigns at 
Vienna, he expressed his resolution to introduce—let this ex- 
pression be marked—to introduce a Representation of the States 
into his kingdom. And, although the affairs of Germany had 
not yet attained to a satisfactory settlement, yet his wishes to 
promote the happiness of his people, would no longer allow him 
to delay carrying his resolutions mto effect. 

The decree, regulating the convocation of the States, accord- 
ing to the new order of things, issued in January ; and on the 
25th March 1815, they met at Stuttgard. The representatives 
of the * good towns, ’—a gallicism which is unseemly in a Ger- 
man kingdom,—and of the bailliwicks, were chosen by the inha- 
bitants, and an income of 200 florins, arising from real proper- 
ty, was the qualification of an elector. The four hereditary 
officers of the kingdom, and the mediatised princes, and thirty 
counts and heads of noble families, selected by the King, 
appeared as representatives of the nobility. The Chancellor 
of the University of Tubingen, and the senior general super- 
intending Prelate, were to be considered as the delegates of the 
Lutheran Church. The Catholic Church was represented by a 
Bishop in partibus, who was invested with the functions of Ge- 
neral Vicar, and the Senior of the Catholic Deans. Speak- 
ing of the appearance of the thing on paper, it would seem 
that the representation of the people was fairly constituted ;—and, 
that it was in fact so, was soon evinced by their conduct: But 
the share of legislative authority which the King was willing to 
concede to the States was so insignificant, that, however frecly 
chosen, the assembly would never have been enabled to coun- 
terbalance the power of the Crown. The session was opened 
with great pomp. ‘The King, as appears from the cfficial ac- 
count, in which the particulars of the ceremonial are most care- 
fully set forth, was put into a ‘ gala wagen ;’ and a team of no 
less than eight horses was required to drag his Majesty and his 
wagen. His ministers being less ponderous, were loaded in ho/- 
wagens, some dragged by six horses, and some only by a pair. 
The speech from the throne was followed by another in praise 
of the new constitution, delivered by the minister of the interior, 
Count Von Reischach ; and the articles themselves were read by 
the minister of state Otte. ‘ This constitutional charter ’—the 
King proceeded—‘ which is given to our faithful States, con- 
tains the declaration of our Royal wi//.’—The doors of the hail 
were thrown open; ‘ and his Majesty and his train returned to 
the palace, exactly in the same manner as his Majesty had ar- 
rived. ’ 

As soon as he had quitted the hall, the assembly adopted pro- 
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ceedings which amounted virtually to a rejection of the consti- 
tution which had been given by his Royal will. ‘The President 
proposed, that, according to the new constitution, they should 
proceed to the choice of a vice-president; but Prince Maximi- 
lian of Waldburg-Zeil rose and read a protest, in which he de- 
clared his reasons for withdrawing from the assembly. The me- 
diatised princes, he said, still waited the determination of their fate 
from the Congress of Vienna; and, till its decision was known, he 
could not declare his submission to the new constitution, it being 
an act by which his rights and those of his family would be irre- 
vocably concluded. It must be remarked, that a great propor- 
tion of the mediatised nobility refused to obey the letters of con- 
vocation addressed to them; and of those who were present, 
the Counts of Quadt Ismy, Schasberg, and Erbach Wartem- 
berg, and the Princes of the two branches of the house of Ho- 
henlohe, declared their adherence to the protest of the Prince of 
Waldberg. This protest of the mediatised princes was imme- 
diately followed by the vote of an address to the Throne from the 
States. It was moved by the Count of Waldeck- Pyrmont, who, 
in consequence, was honoured by the implacable anger of the 
Monarch, and carried by acclamation. In this, they humbly 
represented to the King, that the people had proceeded to elect 
their representatives, under the full conviction that they were to 
receive back ¢he ancient constitution of the country, with such 
modifications only as became necessary in consequence of the 
additions which had been made to the ancient territory of the 
Dukes. It was therefore with the most submissive gratitude 
that the States recognised the goodness of his Majesty in call- 
ing them together, for the purpose of considering the alterations 
which it would be fit that the constitution should undergo un- 
der the altered situation of the country. 

‘Thus the King and the States enounced the opposite princi- 
ples upon which they proceeded. The King assumed that the 
ancient rights of the Wirtembergers were entirely extinguished 
and surrendered up; and placed himself in the situation of an 
autocrat, the uncontrolled master of the lives and fortunes of 
his subjects, who, of his own accord, condescends to impose cer- 
tain limits to his authority. These pretensions of the King were 
flatly contradicted by the States; who maintained that they were 
entitled to their ancient constitution as their right,—and that 
they held their privileges by the same legitimate tenure that he 
held his crown. They required the entire restitution of their 
liberties as an act of justice; nor would they receive them back 
in scraps, doled out by grace and favour. Whence did the 
King obtain his ‘ full sovereignty?’ His absolute power was @ 
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mere lawless usurpation, to which neither the States nor the 
People had assented, either in word or decd. It therefore re- 
mained with them to consent to those modifications of their old 
form of government, by which it might be adapted to the con- 
dition of the i incorpor ated territories, and refornied, where re- 
form was needed. For these purposes the States were willing 
to treat with the King, and to sanction a new compact between 
the sovereign and the people,—but on the basis of the former 
compacts which had been concluded between the W irtembergers 
and his predecessors and himself. 

As they thus utterly disclaimed the power claimed by the King, 
of * granting’ anew constitution to Wirtemberg, and refused to 
accept ¢ national representation as his gift, the dcfects of the pro- 
posed form of government needed less consideration:—the States, 
however, pointed them out. The vigilant, permanent deputa- 
tions, who had so long proved thorns in the side of the Duke, with 
their well-stocked treasury, were to disappear; but a deputation 
of 12 Members was to meet for four weeks in each year, who 
were to have the liberty of complaining to the King, The Ge- 

neral Assembly was to meet once in three years. * Regul: ations 
were to be enforced which would have deprived the people of 
the right of petition, and have checked all communications be- 
tween them and their representatives. It was declared, indeed, 
that no new taxes should be levied in future without their consent; 
but all the taxes which had been imposed, and all the laws which 
had been promulgated by the king whilst exercising his ‘ full 
sovereignty,’ were to remain in force, and to be the basis of 
the new system of finance and legislation. And the rights of 
the Crown were se well defined, whilst such a mysterious im- 
nersonality enveloped those which were given to the people by 
his Majesty’s * constitutional act,’ that the national representa- 
tion was mere mockery and delusion. 

After many bitter rescripts and angry addresses had been 
changed between the King and the States, commissioners were 
named by each party, by ‘whom the points in difference were to 
be discussed. In the mean while, petitions poured in from the 
magistracy and inhabitants of the towns and bailliwicks, not ex- 
cepting his Majesty’s good town of Stuttgard, exhorting the 
States to be firm in their demands. And the people and their 
representatives were unanimous in insisting upon the entire re- 
storation of the ancient form of government, with such chinges 
only as would adapt it to the present state of the country. At 
this cris is, the States reclaimed the assistance of their old al- 
lics, the three guarantceing powers, by applying to their mi- 


nisters at the Congress of ‘Vienna; but, as may easily be an- 
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ticipated, without effect. Count Munster ‘ would not enter 
into the question, whether the guarantee was yet subsisting.’ 
Indirectly, however, he interposed in favour of the mediatised 
princes ; besides which, the Hanoverian ministers declared, in 
the name-of the Prince Regent, that it was not to be allowed 
that the dissolution of the Germanic empire had given a des- 
potic power to any of the German princes; and with this de- 
claration their exertions stopped. 

In the course of the discussions, a new ground was taken by 
the King. If the claims of the inhabitants of the dutehy of Old 
Wirtemberg were valid, yet the newly incorporated territories, 
he asserted, could have no right to the old constitution—and 
these territories constituted nearly the moiety of the kingdom. 
This point, and the various considerations which arose out of 
it, continued to be mooted with great diligence till the dissolu- 
tion of the assembly. Without following up the arguments of 
those members by whom it was treated as an abstract question, 
with many a learned quotaticn trom Puffendorf and Vatel, it 
will be sufficient to observe, that the claims of the incorporated 
territories, or of New Wirtemberg, were fully borne out by pre- 
cedent. The case was not a new one, resting in theory. Nu- 
merous acquisitions had been made by the sovereigns of Wir- 
temberg since the 16th century ; for the State had been progres- 
sively increasing in size; and, in every instance, the districts so 
acquired had been let into the possession of all the rights of the 
old territory. Whilst thus disputing, the King yielded so far 
to the complaints of the States, as to repeal some of his forest 
laws, and corvée acts, and war taxes; but at the same time he 
continued to levy the taxes by his own authority, and to govern 
in all respects in full sovereignty. 

During the remainder of the King’s life, the discussions 
maintained the same tone of asperity, and no real progress was 
made towards an amicable settlement. ‘The mediatised princes 
and nobility had rejoined the assembly, and added all their 
strength to its proceedings. They also concluded a treaty of 
union amongst themselves, of which the Prince of Waldburg 
Zeil Franchburg (President of the States) was the leading mem- 
ber, which occasioned violent measures on the part of the 
King. 

The popular party was supposed to be espoused by the Crown 
Prince, the present King William, who ‘ ascended the throne,’ 
as the phrase runs, in February 1817; and his first act was the 
publication of another plan of a constitution, in which a near- 
er approximation was made to the old form of government ; 
but his Majesty expressed himself in energetic terms against the 
secret administration of the permanent deputations, 
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The States now did not proceed right forward; much time 
was consumed in trifling discussions ; and an article of the new 
constitution, which empowered the privy councillors to be pre- 
sent at their sittings, was debated at large; all parties attach- 
ing greater importance to it than it deserved. Symptoms of 
disunion between the old Wirtembergers and the new Wir- 
tembergers, disclosed themselves, The representatives of Old 
Wirtemberg protested against their being bound by the ab- 
solute majority of the assembly, of which the latter formed a 

art; and the communications between the States and the 
ied who had bowed and smiled at each other during the 
honey-moon, now became less respectful and conciliatory,—till 
at length a popular commotion at Stuttgard furnished the go- 
vernment with a reason or a pretence for closing the session: 
And, since that period, the King has governed, though not op- 

ressively, yet in ‘ full sovereignty.’ He is a man of domestic 
abits, and mild disposition ; and his virtues are perhaps as dan- 
gerous to the liberties of Wirtemberg as the vices of his father. 

Throughout the whole of these transactions, the States, we 
think, acted honestly; and their conduct deserves the warmest 
praise which can be given to the strenuous defenders of public 
liberty ;—yet they were deficient in tact and sound discretion. 
All points were laboured alike. Their communications with the 
King were often worded with needless petulance and empty an- 
ger. It is a wise old maxim, that ‘a soft answer turneth away 
wrath ;’ and certainly, no good is ever gained by departing 
from the decent and habitual rules of intercourse. Whether or 
not it would have been politic in the States to have lowered their 
pretensions, is one of those matters on which, according to Sir 
Roger De Coverley, a great deal may be said on both sides. 
And the partisans of monarchy may perhaps assert, that, when 
subjected to the authority of the deputations, it only could exist 
in name. 

Experience, however, had proved the utility and necessity 
of the restrictions to which the Dukes were subjected under the 
old constitution ; and it should always be recollected, that the 
maintenance of popular privileges in such small states, is a difli- 
cult problem. ‘They have not the depth of soil which is ne- 
cessary to enable the tree of liberty to strike root deeply, and 
flourish upwards, so as to withstand the storm; but it always 
continues a weak sapling, requiring props and fences. ‘The peo- 
ple are not respectable enough to withstand the influence of the 
Court; and they have no weight on their side by which it can 
be counterbalanced. 

The aristocratic and popular branches of the legislature have 
not the support which are given to them in larger communities, 
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by public spirit and public opinion, and, above all, by property. 
The multitude are inert and dull, roused with difficulty, and 
soon relapsing into torpor. There is no elasticity in the public 
mind. In Wirtemberg, the courtier and the court hireling are not 
kept in check by the substantial merchant, the landed gentleman, 
or the decent farmer. ‘The towns are filled with petty traders: the 
country is peopled by sluggish boors. The Counts and Barons, 
therefore, may bear sixteen quarters or thirty-two quarters in 
their shields ; they may trace their line to Arminius and Urti- 
kind; and the Burgomasters of Boppingen, or Gmnud, or Rot- 
tenburg (for there is only ove borough which openly bears this 
name in Wirtemberg), may be fairly and freely chosen to repre- 
sent their towns in the Diet: But neither the noblest aristocracy, 
nor the most genuine representatives of the people, will ever be of 
importance unless they have money in their purses. A popular 
government supposes, that there must be a quantum of substantial 
power in the holding of the people. Now if this share of power 
cannot be diffused throughout the mass, it must be concentrat- 
ed in particular classes or bodies. The coordinate authority and 
secret funds of the permanent deputations, which might have 
overturned the throne if confided to a British Parliament, or 
the French Chambers, were theretcre essential to the very exist- 
ence of the States of Wirtemberg; where the people are destitute 
of the character and resources by which a representative assem- 
bly is maintained in the exercise of its functions; and the 
guarantees of the Protestant powers, however inexpedient it 
may be to allow of foreign interference in the internal go- 
vernment of a nation, supplied the place of the vis inertia 
which strengthens the suvject in repelling the aggressions of 
his rulers. 

With respect to the right of the Wirtembergers to their 
old constitution, we think it would scarcely have been ques- 
tioned, but in such Jacobinical times as the present. The 
Jacobin—hateful name—was one who rushed at once beyond 
the debateable land of public law; who cancelled every obli- 
gation—who lied whetever it served his turn—who remem- 
bered no promise which he had once given—and who kept 
those down by violence whom he had cheated or seduced into 
submission. The Jacobin republic untolded itself into a Jaco- 
bin empire; and now it is quite a melancholy sight to see how 
many of the worst principles of Jacobinism have been adopt- 
ed by the apostles of legitimacy, and by the new converts to its 
orthodoxy. ‘Those who scutched the snake, have sucked in all 
its venom. Where the lrench were usurpers, their conquerors 
confirmed their usurpations. The ‘delivery’ of the continent- 
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al nations consists in this ;—their chains have been unfastened 
from one staple in the wall, and rivetted to others in its stead. 
Every vestige of popular freedom or independence has been 
carefully blotted out. Nothing has been retained save royalty. 
The joyous charters of Brabant had been cast into the flames 
by the rude hands of the mad revolutionists; and therefore it 
became lawful for the Amphictyons of Europe, as they have 
been called in the French papers, to heave the Dutch King 
up, and drop him down upon the shoulders of the unwilling 
Belgians. Since Genoa melted into the French empire, the 

roud republic was to pass in the mass of barter to the miser- 
able Sardinian bigot. ‘The cessions extorted from the Prussian 
give him the right of plundering the Saxon; and the doctrine 
which commanded Spain and the Indies to worship the mock 
king, received a hopeful application in Scandinavia: For the at- 
tachment which the Norwegians have since formed to their new 
prince, does not in the least diminish the primary illegality of 
the transfer. 

By such acts of the Lords of men, a great change has been 
unfortunately produced in the public mind. The warm, and, 
let us add, the ennobling spirit of loyalty, is flitting fast a- 
way. Of the infinite varieties of misery which fall upon our 
wretched nature, there are none which so readily excite our 
sympathy, as the sufferings of a king. Nor is there a more ge- 
nerous passion, or a purer one, than the anxious hope that 
the lawful monarch may be reinstated in his rightful power. 
But for the claims of duty and allegiance, who is there that 
would not have wished to join, with all his heart and all his 
soul, in the simple, yet energetic song of the partisans of our 
exiled Stuarts ? 

A thousand years this Royal Crown 

Hath been his father’s and his own; 

Say is there any one but he, 

That in the same should sharer be ? 

Who better may the sceptre sway, 

Than he that hath such right to reign ? 

Then let us hope for peace—for the wars will never cease, 
‘Till the King enjoys his own again. 

Such feelings can no longer be excited. This fire of loyalty is 
damped all over the world. Those who would wish te rekindle 
it on the altar, turn away with disgust from the contemptuous 
scowl of the divinities before whom it would have flamed. Upon 
the overthrow of Napoleon, we witnessed just such a scene as 
takes place in romance, when the dungeons of a wicked giant 
are unlocked, after the storming of his castle. Kings and prin- 
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ces and potentates were delivered from captivity, or recalled from 
banishment; and Europe rang from side to side with joy. 
These Io Pzeans swelled and rose upon the breeze—and then they 
ceased ! and a sullen silence has succeeded. The common exult- 
ation was repressed by the unlucky discovery, that, as soon as 
the * Kings,’ in the words of the song, began to enjoy their 
own again, it became but too evident, that they had fully deter- 
mined that their subjects should never enjoy theirs; and, till 
that assurance is felt, the * King,’ no matter how many thou- 
sand years the sceptre may have belonged to him or his fathers, 
will never sway, nor deserve to sway it in peace or security. 


Art. V. A Description of the principal Picturesque Beauties, 
Antiquities, and Geological Phenomena of the Iste or Wicut. 
By Sir Henry EnGuerievp, Bart. Illustrated by numerous 
E-ngravings from Original Drawings. London, Bulmer & Co, 
1816, 


ye Isle of Wight possesses much of that kind of beauty 
which seldom sinks into tameness on the one hand, or 
rises into sublimity on the other. It is almost always such as 
to produce only placid and gentle emotions. Its charms a- 
rise from the sight of verdure and fertility spread over an un- 
dulating and often well wooded surface, many points com- 
manding fine views of the sea, and particularly of the strait 
which separates the island from the coast of England. The 
structure, also, of what is under the surface, displays some in- 
teresting peculiarities ; so that it forms a subject both for the 
pen and the pencil, which we think has been very happily treat- 
ed in the elegant and splendid volume which is now before us. 

The Isle of Wight has nearly the figure of a parallelogram, 
with all its sides equal, and its two diagonals therefore nearly cut- 
ing one another at right angles. The longer diagonal runs almost 
due east and west, aud the shorter, of course, north and south ; 
the length of the former is a little more than 22 miles and a half, 
and that of the latter is about !$ and three quarters. The su- 
perficial content of the island is estimated at 98,320 acres; 
the number of inhabitants in 1812 was reckoned 24,120, or 
nearly one for every four acres. Sir Hevry Englefield, after 
stating the figure and position, goes on to take a survey of the 
coast, then of the ranges of hills; giving afterwards a pictur- 
esque description of the island; and lastly, an account of the 
few antiquities it contains. 

The longer diagonal which we have mentioned, goes from 
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the Needles, at the western extremity of the island, to a point a 
little to the northward of the high chalk cliff known by the 
name of Culver Cliff at the east end; and, nearly in the same 
direction, is a range of chalk hills of a very peculiar structure, 
which, though they have been described by other naturalists, 
we believe were first observed by Sir Henry Englefield, and 
are indeed remarkable for the display of phenomena very un- 
usual among secondary, but more especially among chalk strata. 

‘ The chalk of which this range is composed, is in general of a 
closer and harder texture than that of most of the chalk ranges in 
the south of England. It is everywhere divided into strata of dif- 
ferent thickness, from two to four or five feet: these are exactly 
parallel among themselyes, and do not appear to bend or wave in the 
least. They are in general separated from one another by beds of 
flint, in separate nodules ; sometimes of considerable dimensions in 
the direction of the bed, but very seldom above eight or ten inches 
im thickness. In some places the strata are divided by a thin layer 
of a soft powdery chalk ; and sometimes, though rarely, the surfaces 
of the strata are in contact, each face having a sort of striated ap- 
pearance, and not absolutely flat, but wavy.* Besides the beds of 
flints which separate the strata, detached nodules are also found 
scattered sparingly through the most solid parts of the beds; and 
sometimes flint may be seen in a third state, namely, filling, in thin 
sheets of very considerable extent, the fissures which run through 
the strata, cutting them in general at right angles to the plane of the 
strata. ‘These fissures are seldom above two inches wide ; and the 
plate of flint which fills them seems to have been formed from each 
side towards the centre, which often contains some loose calcareous 
powder, enclosed between two silicious plates, 

« All the flints above described, except the detached nodules in 
the body of the strata are universally found in a most extraordinary 
state: they are broken in every direction into pieces of every size, 
from three inches diameter, down to an absolutely impalpable powder. 
‘rhe flints thus shivered, as if by a blow of inconceivable force, re- 
tain their complete form and position in their bed. The chalk close- 
ly invests them on every side, and, till removed, nothing different from 
other flints can be perceived, excepting fine lines indicating the frac- 
ture, as in broken glass; but, when moved, they fall at once to pieces. 
‘The fragments are all as sharp as possible, and quite irregular, being 
certainly not the effect of any peculiar crystallisation, or internal ar- 
cangement of the materials, but merely of external violence. ’ 

Sir Henry Englefield does not say that he was the first to ob- 
serve this most extraordinary and instructive fact, but we be- 





* A similar appearance is observed in the chalk of the South Down 
range ; and it somewhat resembles the surfaces to which, in Derby- 
chire, they give the name Slikensides, 
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lieve he was; and we can also state, from our own observation, 
that he has here given a most just and accurate description of 
the phenomena :—and what he adds about the position of the 
chalk strata, tends to throw some light on the cause. 

* These strata lie inclined to the horizon at an angle of nearly 70 
degrees, dipping toward the north. Wherever I have been able to 
see the strata in a fair section, this great inclination appears constant, 
and the whole mass has been moved apparently at once, without any 
fissure or chasm in consequence of it; * for the fissures already de- 
scribed to be filled in many parts with flint, bear certain marks of 
having existed previous to the period of the subversion of the whole 
mass.’ 

It can hardly be doubted that the fact of the highly inclined 
position of the chalk strata, and the shattered condition of the 
flints contained in them, are connected together, and are to be 
referred to one common cause. The strata are so accurately 
parallel, even in their nearly vertical position, that no doubt 
can be entertained of their having been formed in a horizontal 
position, and having had their surfaces made parallel to one 
another, by being originally parallel to the level surface of the 
water by which the chalk was deposited. From this position 
they have been removed, and brought into a situation nearly 
vertical, though, whether by subsidence or elevation, may be re- 
garded as a doubtful question. In either case, a great force has 
been applied ; and the vast mass of chalk put in motion, has, 
by a very singular operation, shivered the flints contained in it, 
without producing a relative change of place in the fragments. 
This resembles more the effect of a most severe and forcible 
squeeze or compression applied to a body on all sides, than any 
other application of force with which we are acquainted. A 
hard and brittle substance, of which the parts were not tenaci- 
ous or tough, might certainly in this way be reduced into frag- 
ments, and almost to powder, without any change in its external 
form. It is remarkable, that the nodules included in the interior 
of the beds of chalk, are not shivered like those at the surfaces, or 
interposed between the strata. The former have been protected 
by the solid mass round them, while the latter have been shat- 
tered by the slipping or sliding of the chalk beds on one another. 
The striated appearances at the surface of the strata, are a 
proof that such sliding or rubbing on one another has taken 
place. At the same time it must be admitted, that it is difficult 
to reconcile this with the idea of a compression acting equally, 
or nearly equally on all sides. 





* Though this angle is on the whole constant ; it ts, nevertheless, 
subject to some local variation. 
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We have said that it is not evident whether the force that 
changed the position of these strata, was their own gravity pro- 
ducing subsidence on one side, or some expansive force raising 
them up on the other. Both suppositions are subject to great 
difficulties, Sir H. E. however, seems to enteriain no doubt of 
the effect having been produced by subsidence. 

‘ The chalk,” he says, ‘ is not the only substance which has thus 
been overset; for the clay strata to the north and south of the chalk, to 
the extent of about a quarter of a mile to the north, and rather more 
to the south, are in like manner inclined; but with this: difference, 
that those to the north, which, if the whole mass fell in from the 
south, were originally the uppermost strata, have, as it was natural 
to suppose they might, parted off from the chalk, so as to leave a 
narrow chasm between them, and now stand in a position, nearly, 
if not absolutely vertical; while the southern strata have a less inclin- 
ation to the horizon than the chalk, owing to the chalk having in 
the same manner parted from them, which leaves a ravine between 
the chalk and the clay on the southern side of the ravine. ’ 

The supposition, that the highly inclined position of the chalk 
strata, is the effect of angular subsidence, rather than of angu- 
lar elevation, though it seem the most natural, does not appear 
to us quite consistent with the facts. On the north side of 
Alum Bay, where the inclined strata of chalk are nearly in 
contact with the beds of clay, which, when the whole was 
horizontal, were the beds nearest the surface, and incumbent 
on the chalk, the parts of those beds nearest the chalk, if 
we are not very much deceived, are turned up as if they had 
been heaved and bent by a force that acted from below. It is 
not hkely, if nothing but sinking down had happened on this 
side, that such an appearance would have been produced. 
But, whatever supposition be adopted, a great difficulty re- 
mains behind, which we do not remember to have seen noticed, 
far less to have seen explained. When a body of strata is set 
edgeways, how comes it about that it occupies in a horizontal di- 
rection as much space, either exactly, or nearly, as it did in its 
undisturbed position? What has adjusted the thickness of the 
moved strata to their breadth, so that when the mass turned 
on its axis, ‘ill it came to be wholly, or nearly vertical, it oc 
cupied the same space as when it lay horizontally? To this 
question we can conceive no answer, if the effect is supposed 
io be produced by the mere sinking down or subsidence.— We 
shail have occasion, however, to return to this subject on con= 
sidering the second part of this volume. 

[tis at the eastern and we tern extremities of the island where 
the coast affords a transverse section of the chalk rence, that 


this dispesiticn of the straia is most distinctly seen. ‘The needles 
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at the western extremity, are parts of the vertical strata of chalk, 
now separated from the rest, and insulated by the action of the 
sea, to which, though they have been hard enough to make a 
great resistance, they are gradually yielding; and will finally dis- 
appear as some others have done, ot which, in calm weather, the 
remains are to be seen at a considerable depth under the surface. 
There can be no doubt, we think, that, at this end, the Isle of 
Wight was once connected with the main land. 

‘The formation of flint is a matter so interesting to geologists, 
and at the came time so obscure, that the remarks of one who 
has been accustomed to examine those objects in their natural 
state, and with his own eyes, are always deserving of attention. 
Sir Henry Englefield thinks it certain that the separation of 
the silicious matier from the calcareous took place after the for- 
mation of the strata, and that the flints were not, as it would 
appear at a first glance, deposited in alternate strata with the 
chalk. The extraneous fossils found in chalk seem to afford a 
proof of this. Many Echini are seen filled with flint, which has, 
after completely filling the cavity of the shell, formed a large 
bulb at the orifice of it, as a viscid fluid would do. 

‘ Many of the great fissures in the chalk, which must have taken 
place long after the whole mass had attained a degree of hardness 
and solidity, as they run through many strata, without in the least 
disturbing them, are invested with pure flint ; sometimes totally fill- 
ing those fissures, and sometimes not. ‘The plates of flint filling 
these fissures must have been deposited at a period later than the 
formation of the nodules of flint, either those in the strata or those 
found separately scattered through the substance of the chalk. What 
agent has in this manner, at two different periods, separated the sili- 
cious trom the calcareous matter, and how could the flint, when so 
separated from the chalk, form itself into solid masses ? ’ 

This ijast is indeed a difficult question ; for the silicious mate 
ter must not only be separated, but it mast be reduced toa fluid 
state before it could be moulded into the forms, or acquire the 
solidity which it is now found to possess. An analogy has of 
Jate been observed between the forms of the various kinds of 
spongiw, and the figures of the flint in chalk ; and if the ana- 
logy is real, it will considerably add to the difficulty of the ex- 
planation. 

The picturesque beauties of the Isle of Wight are mostly 
confined to the coast and the country immediately adjacent ; 
the interior being, for the most part, as destitute of beauty as 
any tract of the same extent in England. ‘The woodlands a- 
Jong the shore, the chalk clifis, and what are calied the Chines, 
are the principal cbjects. In the description of these beauties, 
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we think the author has been very successful. His pictures 
are not overcharged or exaggerated, but are lively and forci- 
ble; and, by means of a few circumstances judiciously select- 
ed, bring the scene very distinctly before the reader. They re- 
mind us of the remarks on scenery, which, we think, are made 
with as much taste, and as much power of writing, as any in 
our language,—we mean those of Gray in his tour in Scotland, 
and in the north of England. 

‘ On the north side of the island, and not far from West Cowes, 
is a seat of Sir Henry Seymour, built from the designs of Mr Wyatt, 
in imitation of an ancient castle. Seated on the steep descent of 
the coast to the Solent sea, it perhaps commands a view of that 
strait, superior in beauty to any other point in the island. To the 
east, Portsmouth, crowded with shipping, is in full view, and the 
richest line of the woody coast of the island appears in long and va- 
ried perspective. To the north, the Southampton river is seen in its 
whole extent ; and the town of Southampton, with its spires and tow- 
ers, though at ten miles distance, is no inconsiderable object. The 
woods of the New Forest close the view to the west, while Calshot 
Castle, on the point of its long banks of shingle, stands boldly out 
amidst the waves, and marks the separation between the Solent sea 
and the Southampton river.’ 

Further to the eastward is Binstead, much celebrated for its 
beauty. 

‘ The shore here is very steep, and wooded absolutely inta 
the water; a small cove forms the nearest distance ; and, beyond 
the projecting point of this cove, the shipping of Portsmouth har- 
bour, now seen in a nearer view, is a noble assemblage of all that 
the commercial or armed Navy of England can exhibit. .The an- 
chorage of the Motherbank reaches quite to Binstead, and even fur- 
ther to the west; and, when the great convoys were collecting in the 
channel from thence to St Helen’s, a distance of eight miles has of- 
ten been seen covered with vessels, to the amount of many hundreds, 
The sailing of one of those great convoys, in a beautifully clear day, 
with a light air, which permitted every sail to be spread, was one of 
the most interesting sights I ever beheld. The blue waters in the 
distance were almost hidden by the snow-white cloud of sails, which, 
as the vessels approached, separated into detached groups, and, still 
nearing, passed in rapid succession, as I viewed the scene from the 
heights above Cowes. 

* The foot-path from Ryde to St John’s, crosses a small and rather 
marshy meadow, with a streamlet passing through it, having a stone- 
arched bridge, and a sluice to keep out the tides. Near this stream 
several rows of graves still rise above the general level of the turf, 
These I had often noticed, without a suspicion of what they really 
were ; till one day meeting an old fisherman, I asked him why thos« 
heaps, so like graves, had been thrown up. The man, in a low tone, 
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and with a sort of sullen look, said—‘ They are graves ;—the bodies 
cast ashore, after the loss of the Royal George, were buried here. 
We did not much like drawing a net hereabouts for some weeks af- 
terwards :—we were always bringing up a corpse.” The sudden 
and melancholy effect of this narrative ; the peculiar contrast of the 
cheerful, though very retired look of this little green flat, with the 
sad records that almost ceased to mark its surface, suggested the fol- 
lowing lines, which I hope my readers will excuse me for inserting: 

* Thou! who dost tread this smooth and verdant mead, 

Viewing delighted, the fair hills that rise 
On either hand, a sylvan theatre : 
While in the front with snowy pinions closed, 
And thunders silent, Britain’s Guardian fleet 
On the deep bosom of the azure sea 
Reposes awful: Pass not heedless by 
These mouldering heaps which the blue spiry grass 
Scarce guards from mingling with the common eartli. 
Mark! in how many a melancholy rank 
The graves are marshall’d.—Dost thou know the fate 
Disastrous, of their tenants? Hushed the winds, 
And smooth the billows, when an unseen hand 
Smote the great ship, and reft her massy beams : 
She reeled and sunk :—Over her swarming decks 
The flashing wave in horrid whirlpool rushed ; 
While from a thousand throats, one wailing shriek 
Burst, and was heard no more.— 

Then day by day, 
The ebbing tide left frequent on the sand 
The livid corpse ; and his o’er-loaded net 
The shuddering fisher loathed to drag ashore. 
And here, by friends unknown, unmark’d, unwept, 
They rest.—Refuse not thou a passing sigh, 
And wish a quiet consummation : 
For in thy country’s service these men died.’ 

On going along the same coast, between St John’s and the 
sea, on a platform about fifty feet above the water, stands the 
mansion of Appley, which may be taken as the most perfect spe- 
cimen of the beauties characteristic of this little island. 


‘ It is,’ says Sir Henry, ‘ perhaps the most enchanting of all 
the spots in this most beautiful tract of country. Its elevation above 
the sea is sufficient to command, in the most perfect manner, every 
object on it, while it is not too much raised to enjoy the near view of 
the waves in all their varieties breaking on the shore, or the enchant- 
ing sound of their murmur as they die away on the beach. This 
coast is so sheltered, that it seldom happens that the most violent 
storm excites a great swell on it, which, however sublime, would ill 
suit the quiet and peaceful character of this sweet retreat. The house 
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is of old brick, grown to an extremely pleasing grey tint: A small 
velvet lawn in its front separates it from the brow of the cliff, which 
is very steep, and covered with the most beautiful vegetation. With 
the oak, ash, and hazel, the universal growth of the shore, are hap- 
pily mixed most of the hardy flowering shrubs and evergreens, which, 
without formality, not only add variety to the w oods, but mark 
cultivation so essential near a dwelling house. A smail cove to the 
east, called Puckpool Bay, forms the nearest distance of the sea. 
This bay is overhung by a noble wood, which rises in a great mass 
up ne side of an hill of no inconsiderable height. From this steep 
bank a long point of Jower land projects into the sea, not, however, 
flat or marshy but having a rocky point from thirty to forty feet 
high. Over this land the sea is again visible; and Nettleston Point 
orms another bay. ‘The anchorage of St Helen’s is just beyond ; and 
very vessel] that comes to Portsmouth from the eastward is seen for 
a long time passing this »art of the view. In front, Portsmouth, so 
viten mentioned, is viewed to the greatest advantage; and the 
western prospect commands the village of Ryde, with the busy scene 
fits small craft and wherries.’ 
xt are called the Chines, form a species of scenery quite 
liar and different from any other in the island, ‘They are 
scattered along the whole of the southern coast; and seem all 
to owe their origin to one common cause, the gradu: il action of 
the smail streams of water which descend from the interior of 
the island into the sea, and, falling over the edge of the perpen- 
dicular clay cliffs, have worn for themselves deep gullies, some 
of which recede to a considerable distance within the shore, 
continually increasing their dimensions, and often changing 
their forms. 

The most eastern of these, and the most celebrated, is Shanklin 
Chine. The cliff, where the stream which forms it enters the sea, 
is about one hundred feet in height; and the chasm is perhaps one 
hundred and fifty feet wide at the top, and at the bottom not much 
wider than the channel of the stream. The sides are very steep, and 
in most places clothed with rich underwood, overhanging the naked 
sides. At a small distance within the mouth, on a terrace just large 
enough to afford a walk to their doors, stand two small cottages, at 
different elevations. Rude flights of steps descend to them from the 
top; and an excavation from the sandy rock forms a skittle-ground 
to one of them, overshadowed by the spray of young oaks. During 
the war, a sentinel was placed on a prominent point of the slope, 
und added much to the scenery. After proceeding about a hundred 
yards in a direct jine from the shore, the chasm makes a sudden bend 
to the left, and grows much narrower. Its sides are nearly per- 
pendicular, and but little shrubbry breaks their naked surface. The 
chasm continues winding and decreasing in breadth, till it terminates 
in an extremely narrow fissure, down which the rill which has formed 
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the whole, falls about thirty feet. The quantity of water is in ge- 
neral so small, that the cascade is scarcely worth viewing ; but, af- 
ter great rains, it must be very pretty. The sides of the gloomy hol- 
low in which it falls, are of the blackish indurated clay, of which the 
greater part of the soil hereabouts is composed, and the di amp of 
the waters has covered most parts of it with shining green lichens, 
and mosses of various shades. The brushwood which grows on 
the brow on either side, overhangs, so as nearly to mect ; and the 
whole scene, though it cannot be considered as magnificent, is cer- 
tainly striking and grotesque. Above the fall, the stream continues 

to run in a deep and shady channel, quite to the foot of the hills in 
which it takes its rise.’ 

It is evident that excavations of this kind can only be pro- 
duced where water flows over a bank consisting of clay, or some 
other material that is soft enough to be readily cut into by a 
small stream, and, at the same time, tenacious and tough e- 
nough to maintain the edges of the cut steep or perpendicular. 
Wherever this is the case, what is here called a Chine m may be 
produced. They abound on the south side of the Isle of 
Wight; and several more are described in the work before us. 
The name of Chine is somewhat peculiar. In its literal signifi- 
cation, it is the part of the back in which the spine or back-bone 
is contained; and it is no doubt from some supposed analogy 
with this, that/the term is here applied. It seems to have been 
so used by Dryden, when he employs it as a verb ;—/e that did 
chine the long-ribbed Appenine. 

The scenery in this island which borders most upon the 
sublime and magnificent, is that of the chalk cliffs, particularly 
at the east end of the island, about the Needles and Alum Bay, 
Whitecliff Bay, &c. Some of these cliffs are quite perpendi- 
cular, and not less than 400 feet, or even 600 in height. The 
whole scenery of Alum Bay is mapas in magnificence to that 
of ~ other part of the island. 


The chalk forms an unbroken face, everywhere nearly perpen- 
dicular and, in some parts, formidably projecting ; and the tender- 
est stains of ochreous yellow, and greenish moist vegetation, vary, 
without breaking, its sublime uniformity. This vast wall exte nds 
more than a quarter of a mile, and is hardly less than 100 feet in 
height ; its termination is a thin edge, not perpendicular, but of 
a bold broken outline ; and the wedge-like Needle rocks, arising 
out of the blue waters, seem to continue the cli beyond its pre- 
sent boundary, and give an awful impression of the stormy ages 
which have gradually devoured its enormous mass. The chalk rising 
from the sea nearly pe rpendicul ular, being totally in the shadow, v hile, 
opposed to the blue sh cy above, and the pelle ucid green of the sea 
at its foot, it has a sort of aerial tint, as i it Were semitransparcni , 
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while here and there a projecting point of the edge of the cliff, 
catching the sunshine, is of a whiteness so transplendent that it 
seems to sparkle by its own native light. 

* The magical repose of this side of the bay is wonderfully con- 
trasted by the torn forms and vivid colouring of the clay cliffs on the 
opposite side. These do not present rounded headlands, covered 
with turf and shrubs, as in some other parts of the coast, but offer 
# series of points which are often quite sharp and spiry. Deep, rug- 
ged chasms divide the strata in many places, and not a vestige of ve- 
getation appears in any part. The tints of the cliff are so bright and 
so varied, that they have not the appearance of any thing natural. 
Deep purplish red, dusky blue, bright ochreous yellow, grey and black 
succeed one another, as sharply defined as the stripes in silk.’ 


l'rom this description, it is evident that few places present a 
greater contrast within a small compass, than the two opposite 
sides of Alum Bay. ‘To this very beautiful and excellent de- 
scription, we shall add that of the prospect from the lofty head- 


land, where the light-house is situated a little to the south of 
this bay. 


‘ The contrast of the clearness of the air towards the land, and 
over the sca, is more striking from this point than any other, though 
it can scarcely fail of being observed from most of the elevated spots 


in the island. ‘Towards the land, the whole prospect, when I viewed 
it in a very fine day, was bright and distinct: The Solent sea, of a 
deep azure, was studded with white sails shining like silver; and the 
distant hills of Hampshire melted into the air in the most pearly clear- 
ness. Over the sca hung an haze, which dulled every object, and its 
horizon was faint and indistinct. It is a very remarkable fact, that 
although the land behind Cherbourg is as high as Beachy-head, and 
full ten miles nearer to St Catherine’s * hill, no person ever saw or 
heard of its being seen from thence ; while, in clear weather, Beachy- 
head is almost constantly visible. It seems not easy to account for 
this, particularly as the line of vision to both these points y passes di- 
rectly over the sea, without any land whatever intervening ; so that 
any vapour arising from the water ought to operate equally in each 
tSC. 

We pass over the antiquities :—those in the island are not 
numerous or striking, and afford but few subjects in which the 
antiquary can display much knowledge or research. We must 
observe, however, that it is to give a very imperfect idea of the 
beauty or value of this work, to speak only of the descriptions, 
or, in general, of the letter-press which it contains. ‘The en- 
gravings, by which it is illustrated, are very striking r and very 
fine ‘ly executed. ‘The drawings were made by Sim Henry Ev- 
GLEFJELD, or by Mr Wesstenr, of whose share in the compo- 
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sition of this work we are to speak more hereafter. They are 
engraved by Mr Cooke in a masterly style. They are numer- 
ous, and possess the singular advantage of giving the true mine- 
ralogical character of the rocks, where the scenery admits of it, 
combined with great force of execution and grandeur of effect. 
‘To the effect, indeed, this circumstance very materially contri- 
butes; and, we hope, one of the advantages derived to artists 
froin the perusal of this volume, will be a conviction, that atten- 
tion to the real characters of rocks, and the correct representa- 
tion of them, tend to give a truth and reality to their landscapes 
which could not otherwise be attained. Observers, who have 
never attended much to these characters, will recogaise them as 
real cbjects when presented by the draughtsman or the painter, 
and will feel that the justness and force of the impression are 
both essentially improved. We have great pleasure in antici- 
pating such consequences from the work before us; and we 
have learned, with great satisfaction, that they have already 
begun to be felt. We should be led into too much detail, if we 
were to enter minutely into the consideration of the engravings. 
We cannot, however, deny ourselves the pleasure of mention- 
ing some of them. Plate 3d is a view of the cliffs at Dunnose, 
by Sik Henry Encierieip. The perpendiculer and parallel 
fissures, which give these cliffs a very peculiar character, are 
copied from nature; and so are the masses in the fore ground, 
which having separated and slid down from the face of the cliff, 
have fallen, as it were, backwards. ‘The effect of the whole is 
very striking. Freshwater Cave, which is the 6th plate, is re- 
markable for its strong and characteristic features. Plate 4th 
is a view of one of the Chines, viz. Blackgang Chine, and gives 
a very accurate idea of this kind of ravine, and of the small 
rill of water to which these curious excavations owe their origin. 
The waterfall here is 74 feet in height. Among the plates de- 
stined to illustrate the antiquities, &c. we would particularly re- 
mark Ivyhouse, plate 10th; Quarr-abbey, plate 12th.—The plates 
amount In all to 50, beside the charts. 

After Sir Henry Englefield had finished his observations, as 
they did not extend to all the objects he wished to embrace, he 
prevailed on Mr Thomas Webster, well known by his commu- 
nications to the Geological Society, to undertake the completion 
of the work ; and to his additional observations, which are chief 
ly geglogical, we are indebted for a great deal of valuable infor- 
mation. ‘They indeed’ do great honour to Mr Webster, both 
asa geologist and a draughtsman. We select, as a specimen, 
some of the remarks which he has made on tie vertical strata of 
Alum Bay, already frequently mentioned. ‘Lhe beds of clay on 
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the north side of that bay, which lean against the vertical stra- 
ta of chalk, he considers as belonging to those beds that lie 
above the chalk in the southern counties of England. ‘These 
beds of clay, though their order is not completely ascertained, 
are known to lie immediately on that division of the chalk for- 
mation which contains in it nodules of flint. ‘The same, making 
allowance for their change of position, in respect to the horizon, 
is the relation in which the beds of clay and the strataof chalk stand 
to one another at Alum Bay. The north part, therefore, of the 
Isle of Wight must be considered as consisting of beds which 
lie above the chalk. 

With respect to the chalk formation, Mr Webster remarks, 
that in no part of England have extensive limestone strata been 
found over the chalk ; but that, in France, the contrary hap- 
pens ; so that there appear to be limestone rocks of later forma- 
tion than those of chalk. He thinks that, in the Isle of Wight, 
there are appearances of the same thing ; and that some of the 
limestone recks belong to the fresh-water formation described by 
Cuvier and Broenianrt, as existing in the basin of Paris. It 
appears to him probable, that a chalk basin has existed in the 
Isle of Wight similar to that at Paris; and that they are both 
filled with horizontal depositions, some of which are calca- 
reous, 

With respect tothe vertical position of so large a portion of these 
strata, so well and so strikingly exhibited by the shores of this 
Island, the same accurate observer has made some important 
remarks. 

‘ That all the modern strata have been originally formed in a 
horizontal manner, or nearly so, appears to be the most rea- 
sonable supposition; and the numerous fossils and other marine 
exuvia, demonstrate that they had their origin at the bottom of 
an ocean. It is impossible to view the vertical strata of clay, 
sand, and other substances composing the cliffs of Alum Bay, 
without feeling assured that they were not originally formed in 
the vertica! position in which we now see them. If any doubt 
could be entertained of this conclusion, it must be entirely re- 
moved, on observing among them several vertical layers of 
rounded flint pebbles in the strata of loose sand. The whole of 
these, therefore, must have been at one time horizontal; and 
the same reasoning applies also to the chalk. But by what 
cause was such a change produced ? How could such prodigi- 
ous masses alter their position so considerably ?’ ‘To these two 
questions, however, Mr Webster gives no answer; but re- 
marks, that whether the continents have been elevated above the 
surface of the sea by some power acting from below; or whe- 
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ther the bed of the sea has been occasioned by a subsidence, 
and the land left dry by the gradually diminishing level of the 
ocean, are questions that have long divided geologists. The 
change, however, from whatever cause it happened, must have 
taken place after the formation of the beds of clay ; because 
those beds belong to the series whose position has been altered. 

One of Mr Webster’s objects, and one truly scientific, was to 
observe if the verticity, or the disturbed condition of the strata 
in the Isle of Wight extended to the coast of Dorsetshire. 
He has accordingly described the phenomena which he observ- 
ed on this latter coast, particularly at Handfast Point. He 
there met with strata of chalk exceedingly hard, so as hardly 
to be scratched with the nail, and these same strata either bent 
and turned upward, or highly inclined. What is remarkable 
was, that, at some distance from the curved strata, where the 
chalk is horizontal, it resumes its usual softness. Some of these 
strata are quite vertical; and the curved strata rest upon them 
with their concavity upward. It is not to be understood by this, 
that the curved strata are on the top of the vertical ;—they are 
at one side, and lean against them. 

The 27th plate represents this remarkable spot; and Mr 
Webster, in speaking of it, says very truly, that it exhibits one 
of the most curious geological phenomena yet observed in this 
country ; and, what is scarcely less extraordinary, it had hi- 
therto entirely escaped observation. * No one had yet noticed 
strata of chalk quite vertical; and the curved strata resting up- 
on these, with the peculiar state of the flinty nodules, have not 
only no parallel in this Island, but, in the present state of our 
knowledge, cannot be accounted for in a satisfactory manner.’ 

The state of the flints to which he here alludes, is, that these 
flints which were in vertical layers at the usual distance from 
each other, were not only much shattered, but appeared to 
have been reduced to fragments, while the chalk was yet ina 
soft, state: for the fragments were in gencral separated from 
each other, with chalk between them. Nor was this chalk only 
in a small quantity,—such as might be supposed to arise from 
infiltration ; but the broken pieces of flint were often at such 
distances, that it appeared impossible that they could have been 
so far removed, had the chalk been solid at the instant of frac 
ture. The same distance between the fragments of the broken 
flint is not always observed, every gradation being visibie from 
flints in such condition as they are found in, in the Isle of 
Wight, to those that have just been described. The fact here 
stated is the more valuable, that it proves, as Mr Webster has 
very well remarked, that the shattering of the flints took place 
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previously to the induration of the chalk. We agree with Mr 
Webster also, in admitting, that the cause of these phenomena 
is very cifticult to be ascertained; though we are not sure that 
one is authorized to say, that, in the present state of our know- 
ledge, the explanation is impossible to be given. In a science 
which varies its form so much, and receives such rapid improve- 
iments as geology has cone within these few years, it is not easy 
to ascertain its precise state at any one moment; and it is hardly 
safe te conclude, though a particular explanation, or a particular 
discovery is not known in a given place, that, therefore, it is not 
known at all, and, with respect to science, has yet no existence. 
it seems very probable, indeed, that the geologists who admit of 
no disturbance in the mineral kingdom, but such as has arisen 
from the gravity of the masses, or their subsidence towards those 
parts where their support was insufficient, can discover nothing 
that promises to explain such curved and perpendicular strata as 
those at Handfast Point. It is not, however, fur that reason 
altogether certain, that they who admit the action of subterra- 
neous heat, or the expansive force and powerful agency of fire 
in the interior of the earth, must find themselves reduced to the 
same diilicuities. ‘The curved strata at the spot just mentioned, 
in the form of circular arches, with their concavity turned up- 
wards, secm much more likely to have derived their form from 
an impulse that acted from below, than to one which acted from 
above, and though we do not pretend to offer any explanation 
of the appearances, we are by no means certain that such ex- 
planation is impossible, or that the principles of it are at present 
unknown. We must also observe, that though the phenomena 
now treated of, are perhaps unparalleled among the chalk strata, 
they are by no means unexampled in other rocks of secondary, 
and, speaking comparatively, of recent formation. The coal 
strata are frequently set on edge, and in such cases exhibit ap- 
pearances not very unlike those of the Dorsetshire coast. 

When speaking of the perpendicular strata in the Isle of 
Wight itself, Mr Webster has hinted an opinion, that hese 
strata must heretofore have had the form oi an arch. In this 
notion, we think there is considerable probability ; but we wish 
that the author had unfolded his idea more completely, and de- 
scribed the position of the arch, or arches, the span, the ebut- 
ments, and other circumstances. ‘This would bave rendered 
wha the very well denominates the res/vration of the strata, much 
more complete. 

We must now tke leave of this work, but cannot do so with- 
out expressing our opinion, that though Lngianu pbounds in 
iocal descriptions of scenery, natural history, antiquities, &c. 
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more perhaps than any country of Europe, none of them with 
which we are acquainted, for the excellence of the descriptions, 
the execution of the drawings, the style of elegance and good 
taste that runs through the whole, admit of a comparison with 
the present work. Sik Henry ENGwerrexp is well known in 
the literary world as a man of taste, of extensive, various, and 
accurate information; and the description of the Isle of Wight 
is a work, in all respects, worthy of a person distinguished by 
the possessign of such accomplishments. 
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toms, and Translations from their Principal Works. By the 
Rev. W. Warp, one of the Baptist Missionaries at Serampore, 
Bengal. The Third Edition, carefully abridged and greatly 
improved. 2 vol. 8vo. London. 1817. 

8. Description of the Character, Manners and Customs of the Peo- 
ple of India; and of their Institutions, Religious and Crvil. By 
the Abbé J. A. Dusors, Missionary in the Mysore. ‘Trans- 
lated from the French Manuscript. 4to. pp. 594. 












E UMAN nature has never perhaps put on a more singular ap- 

pearance than in that part of Asia where we have now 
established to ourselves so great a dominion: And it happens 
rather unfortunatcly, that with all our opportunities of observa- 
tion, our information on the subject should hitherto have been 
not merely imperfect, but incorrect. ‘The extraordinary aspect 
of society, which is there presented to us, seems to have attract- 
ed the attention of those chicfly who had a natural taste for the 
marvellous—and this taste has naturiily made their accounts 
of it rather more marvellous than inte!ligible—and tended more 
to increase our wonder at the peculiarities of the Hindu cha- 
racter, than to enable us either to appretiate or to explain it. 
‘Though agreeing in their notions of the strangeness of this 
character, these reporters, however, are »s far as possible from 
agreeing as to its merit. By onc class it is extravagantly prais- 
ed, and not only admired, but almost adored. By another, it 
is represented as exciting a deeper disgust, and a yreater con- 
tempt and abhorrence, than that of any other portion of the 
race. Between these, there is hardly any medium ; almost all 
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our informants ranging themselves in one or the other class, 
with scarcely any exception. It is remarkable, too, that of these 
classes, the one have chiefly employed themselves in contemplat- 
ing the languages, literature, and history of the Indians; the 
other, their religion. The first class have chiefly consisted of 
linguists and antiquaries ; the second, of religious missionaries, 
or of persons to whom the propagation of Christianity in India 
has appeared a matter of first rate importance. The leaning to 
the marvellous, though not equal, has been pretty strong on 
both sides; and, consequently, there is considerable reason to 
conclude, that the state in which human nature appears a- 
mong the Hindus, has not been very well understood by either 
party. 

The works before us are the works of two missionaries ; and 
are of very considerable importance, as adding, more largely 
perhaps than any previous publications, to that stock of materials 
out of which an accurate knowledge of the state of society, in 
Hindustan, must ultimately be drawn. 

The two, of which the titles are first mentioned, are not only 
by the same author, but they are essentially the same work ;— 
the smaller work, printed in England, being chiefly an abridge- 
ment of the longer one, printed in India. Of the longer work, 
few copies, we believe, have reached England; that which is 
now before us is the only one we ever saw—and that is of the 
first edition ; though, by the declaration that the reprint now 
made in England is the third edition, it appears that a second 
had been published in India. Mr Ward, the author, who so 
abundantly displays his familiar acquaintance with the primitive 
language of the natives, as well as their modern dialects, informs 
us, in the preface to his first edition, that he had then, in the 
year [811, been ‘ diligently endeavouring, during a residence 
* of more than eleven years in Bengal, to make himself acquaint- 
ed with the works, religion, manners and customs of the Hin- 
dus, and spent all the leisure of ten years in making transla- 
tions for, and completing this work ; and that he hopes the ma- 
terials here collected wiil be found to furnish a more correct 
and complete account of the Shastriis, religion, manners, and 
customs of the Hindus, than any thing which hitherto has 
been published on these subjects. With regard to the facts 
here given,’ he adds, * the author’s acquaintance with the 
Bengalee language, and his familiar intercourse with the na- 
tives of all castes, enable him to speak with certainty. He has 
often perceived the errors of many writers on Hindoo cus- 
toms, but the unpleasant nature of the task has made him 
forbear exposing their mistakes, and content himself with lay- 
ing before the public simple and unextenuated facts. ’ 
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The Abbé Dubois, we understand, is one of those French 
emigrants who fled from their country during the storms of the 
Revolution. Te chose India for the place of his exile; and em- 
ployed bimself in the humble, but honourable and useful labours 
of a missionary. He himself informs us, that the present work 
was composed, afier ‘a residence of between seventeen and 

eighteen years among the people whom he describes, and a 

close and familiar intercourse with persons of every caste and 

condition of life, through the great number of districts which 
he had traversed. 

He adds, ‘ During the long period. that I remained amongst 
* the natives, I made it my constant rule to live as they did ; 
* conforming exactly in all things to their manners, to their 
* style of living and clothing, and even to most of their preju- 
‘ dices. In this way, I became quite familiar with the various 
* tribes that compose the Indian nation, and acquired the con- 
* fidence of those whose aid was most necessary for the pur- 
* poses of my work.’ Colonel Wilks, who was acting Resi- 
dent in Mysore, the principal scene of the Abbé’s peregrina- 
tions, in an official letter to the Madras Presidency, describes 
him as a man ‘ who had lived amongst the Hindus as one of 

themselves; and, in proof of the respect which his irre- 

proachable “conduct inspires, it may be sufficient to state, that 

when travelling, on his appreach to a village, the house of a 

Brahman is uniformly cleared for his reception, without inter- 

ference, and generally without communication to the officers 

of government, as a spontaneous mark of deference and re- 
spect.’ 

The manuscript of the Abbé’s work was offered to the Madras 
government, and by them very judiciously purchased ; both be- 
cause the author himself was destitute of the means of publishing 
it, and because the servants of the Company, to whom the in- 
formation it contained was of the highest vaiue, have frequently 
so little means of acquiring it, that they must, in many cases, 
remain in a state of the greatest ignorance with re gard to the 
people whose destiny is placed i in their hands. The declaration 
of the President of the Council of Madras, on this last subject, is 
both so important and so unambiguous, that it is fit the reader 
should see it in the original terms. 

‘ The result,’ says that Governor, ‘ of my own observation, dur- 
ing my residence in India, is, that the Europeans generally know 
little or nothing of the customs and manners of the Hindoos. We 
are all acquainted with some prominent marks and facts, which all 
who run may read; but their manner of thinking, their domestic ha- 
bits and cere monies, in which circumstances a knowledge of the peo- 
ple consists, is, I fear, in great part wanting tous. We understand 
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very imperfectly their language. They perhaps know more of ours ; 
but their knowledge is by no means sufficiently extensive to give a 
description of subjects not easily represented by the insulated words 
in daily use. We do not, we cannot, associate with the natives. 
We cannot see them in their houses, and with their families. We 
are necessarily very much confined to our houses by the heat; all 
our wants and business, which would create a greater intercourse 
with the natives, is done for us ; and we are in fact strangers in the 
land.’ 

It has not hitherto been duly considered, how much we are 
likely to be indebted to the missionaries for all correct or parti- 
cular information with regard to the Hindus. It is well known 
by what prejudices of religion they are separated from the rest 
of manking. A Hindu can scarcely, without being defiled, 
hold any species of intercourse with any man of a different 
religion from himself; above all things, he cannot admit him 
into his house, or be seen by him while discharging the most 
ordinsry functions of life ; and consequently, a knowledge of the 

manner in which the Hindus jive in their houses, and act and 
converse among themselves, can only be attained by Europeans 
with the greatest difficulty and contrivance. Now, it unfor- 
tunately happens, that the situation of the Company’s servants 
is the worst calculated for een with those peculiar diffi- 
culties; while, on the other hand at of the missionaries is 
the best calculated, both for contending with them and over- 
coming them. 

The Company’s servants are the masters and rulers of the 
land. It is their province to command—not to flatter, insinuate, 
or persuade. Besides, an Indian never appears before a man 
of powcr without a mask, and a mask of the most impenetra- 
ble kind; and if the Company’s servant were disposed to en- 
counter all the difficulties necessary for a personal intercourse 
with the natives, he has not the time. Attached to some office, 
or charged with some specific duty, his hours are in general oc- 
cupied with a scries of operations which cannot be neglected or 

postponed. 

The situation of the missionary is different in every respect. 
His end is to be gained by personal intercourse with the native, 
and by nothing else. He must learn his language, in order to 
be able to address him—He must study his character, in order 
to address him with effect—He must find out the channel which 
affords the easiest access to his heart—He must make himself 
acquainted with all those prejudices, any rash interference with 
which, might alienate him from the doctrine which he wishes 
him to embrace. In his bumble situation, there is nothing to 
excite hopes or fears, or consequently to lead to disguise. He 
approaches his future disciple with the caution and delicacy 
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which are inspired by the disposition not to offend, and with 
that persevering courtship which is dictated by a strong motive 
to acquire his confidence. In this manner, we might have con- 
cluded a priori that great effects would be produced, even upon 
the intractable feelings of the Hindus. By the instance of the 
Abbe Dubois, we have experimental proof that there is in fact 
nothing which may not be done. ‘The peculiarities of the Hin- 
dus are not so very unalterable as they have been represented 5 
and indeed, it is our firm persuasion, that there is no ‘ inde- 
lible character’ in the world. 

Of the two works before us, that of the English missionary 
is confined almost wholly to the religion of the Hindus; that 
of the French missionary almost wholly to the priests. 

The first volume of Mr Ward’s English publication, after a 
very long introduction, which contains an admirable view of 
the whole subject, gives us an account of the ‘ objects of wor- 
ship.” The second volume describes the temples, the images, 
the priests, the stated periods of worship, and the rites and ce- 
remonies ; after this, the doctrines of the Hindu religion ; next, 
the Hindu saints or mendicants; and lastly, the Hindu sects, 
including the collateral branches, the Baudhas, the Jainas, or 
Jains, and the Sikhs. 

The work of the Abbé is divided into three parts. Of these, 
the first two are devoted almost exclusively to the priests. ‘The 
third is entitled, ‘ Of Religion;’ but it contains four short 
chapters, filling altogether only 37 pages; one on * the Exer- 
cise of Justice, Civil and Criminal ;’ another, on * the Hiada 
Fables ;’ one on * the Hindu Tales;’ and another, on ‘ the 
Military System of India.’ There is also an appendix, ‘ on the 
Sect of the Jainas, and the Principal Differences between them 
and the Brahmans,’ consisting of 19 pages. 

Of what relates, then, to the ministers of religion, and the 
system which they uphold, it may be supposed that we have 
at last obtained, from these two well informed and voluminous 
authors, an account, on the correctness and completeness of 
which we may pretty confidently rely: and though it is much 
to be regretted that men who possessed such peculiar advan- 
tages for giving us information respecting the ordinary business 
of life among the Hindus, should have attached themselves so 
exclusively to the subject of religion, it is but fair to recollect, 
that religion constitutes the grand feature in the aspect of Hin- 
du society. After the business of providing the means of sub- 
sistence, which must everywhere be the principal concern, 
there is nothing of so much importance in the state of Hindu 
society as religion. It is this which gives its colour to the whole 
tissue of life. It is this which ovcupies the principal part of 











the time of the Hindu, and is the principal instrument in the 

formation of his character. It is this ingredient, therefore, 
in the cup of life, on which the most philosophical chserver 
would first fix his eye in surveying the people of Hindustan. 

Nor is this characteristic of Hindu society, though more 
strongly marked among that people than any other portion of 
mankind, by any means confined to that peculiar race. There 
is a stage in the progress of civilization at which religion al- 
ways forms the principal figure in the picture of society, and 
appears the grand agent in shaping the business of human life. 
This is a fact of great importance in the history of human na- 
ture, and may well deserve a few words of elucidation. 

The stage of civilization at which this remarkable phenome- 
non appears, is neither the lowest of all—nor the highest, by 
any means. It is rather one of the stages which immediately 
follows, and is very near the lowest. It is not the lowest of 
all, because, in that situation, the business of providing the 
means of subsistence is so laborious and distressing, as to oc- 
cupy the mind entirely, and leave little room for any other 
thought; and, leaving no man any thing to give to a priest, to 
create a motive to no man for becoming a priest. 

On the other hand, the mere ritual of religion never spreads 
itself far over the field of thought and action at a stage of any 
great mental improvement; because, in proportion as the hu- 
men mind improves, its notions of the attributes of God are 
elevated ; and elevated notions of the great object of religion 
are altogether inconsistent with the tyranny of its formal obser- 
vances. Whenever the Divine Being is distinctly conceived as 
a being of infinite wisdom and goodness, ail frivolous acts per- 
formed as service to him are instantly discarded. ‘They are 
immediately seen to be acts which none but a being of very li- 
mited wisdom and goodness can possibly approve. No acts can 
be supposed to be acceptable to a Being of perfect wisdom and 
goodness Lut such as are conducive to some usefu! end, that is, 
to increase the happiness of sensitive beings. In proportion, 
therefore, as civilization advances, and the human mind is im- 
proved, services to mankind come more and more to be regard- 
ed as the only services of religion ; and beneficence and inward 
piety are nearly all in all. 

These conclusions, incontestable as they appear, do not rest 
solely on reasonings @ priori: they are confirmed by an appeal 
to history, in every age and quarter of the globe. + 









































































































































In our own 


country, and in the rest of Kurope, it was curing those rude 
and barbarous times, when, in half a kingdom, a priest could 
hardly be found who could read his breviary, that the business 


of religion engrossed the greitest portion of human life; that 
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frivolous ceremonies were most excessively multiplied, as well 
as useless articles of faith; that false miracles abounded, and 
undistinguishing belief. At this moment, frivolous ceremonies 
are held in estimation, and occupy the time and attention of 
men in the different nations of Europe, exactly in proportion 
as the human mind, in those nations, appears to have made a 
less or greater progress. They are valued least of all in our 
own country; next in Holland, and the Protestant parts of 
Switzerland and Germany; and, after them, in France. Now, 
these are precisely the most enlightened parts of Europe. On 
the other hand, the least enlightened parts are Spain, Portus 
gal, and Russia ; and these, accordingly, are the places in 
which worthless acts, aud worthless and pernicious tenets of 
religion, exercise the greatest influence upon human life. 

The priests, and the system of thoughts and actions which 
they uphold, form so very extensive and complicated a subject 
among the Hindus, that it is impossible for us to attempt so 
much as an abridgement of what is presented to us in the works 
before us. We must content ourselves with endeavouring to 
convey some slight idea of the more remarkable particulars. 

One of the most reinarkable, certainly, is that very extent 
and complexity of which we have been speaking, of which it is 
not casy, without a pretty minute investigation, to form any 
thing like a tolerable conception. One fact, indeed, may be 
very shortly stated, and it conveys a great deal of information. 
The number of the Hindu gods is not less than three hundred 
and thirty millions ! 

In regard to articles of belief, if we exc ept some vague and 
fluctuating opinions respecting the existence of invisible, intel- 
ligent powers, and a future state of existence, it is deuletel 
whether the Hindus, till they borrowed them, at a recent pe- 
riod, had any thing to which that name could be applied. Are 
sicles of belief should meah certain fixed propositions, with ree 
gard to the Divine nature and the Divine will. But no such 
thing appears in the early monuments of the Hindu religion. 
They have legends without numer ; and every man appears to 
have assumed the ri; ght of ascribing any such actions and any 
such intentions to his | god, as he himself might think proper at 
the time. If he ascribed one sct of them to-day, and another 
set, altogether inconsistent, to-morrow, that was a matter of 
no consequence. It is one of the privileges of a Hindu god to 
change his mind as often as he pleases. And as for invoasis- 
tent actions, or contradictory opinions, it would be « hard 
thing indeed if a god could not reconcile impossibilities. 

T ‘he character which the Hindus ascribe to each of their 
gods, is uniformly that of a man with indefinite power to gra 
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tify all his passions, and who goes on gratifying them, wholly 
incapable of self-restraint, and wholly regardless of the mischief 
which that gratification may bring upon other beings. Though 
of different propensities, one of them being addicted to the 
pleasures of sensuality, another to cruelty, and soon; yet all are 
wicked to a degree far surpassing the limit of human depravity. 
The following is a correct summary, presented by Mr Ward. 

‘ The doctrine of a plurality of gods, with their consequent in- 
trigues, criminal amours, quarrels, and stratagems to counteract each 
other, has produced the most fatal effects on the minds of men. Can 
we expect a people to be better than their gods? Brumha was in- 
flamed with evil desires towards his own daughter. Vishnoo, when 
incarnate as Bamunu, deceived King Bulee, and deprived him of his 
kingdom. Shivu’s wife was constantly jealous on account of his a- 
mours; and charged him with associating with the women of a low 
caste at Cooch-Behar. The story of Shivu and Mohinee, a female 
form of Vishnoo, is shockingly indelicate. Vrihusputee, the spiri- 
tual guide of the gods, committed a rape on his eldest brother's wife. 
Indra was guilty of dishonouring the wife of his spiritual guide. 
Sooryu ravished a virgin named Koontee. Yumu, in a passion, 
kicked his own mother, who cursed him, and afflicted him with a 
swelled leg, which to this day the worms are constantly devouring, 
Ugnee was inflamed with evil desires towards six virgins, the daugh- 
ters of as many sages ; but was overawed by the presence of his wife. 
Buluramu was a great drunkard. Vayoo was cursed by Dukshu, for 
making his daughters crooked when they refused his embraces: He 
is also charged with a scandalous connexion with a female monkey. 
When Vuroonu was walking in his own heaven, he was so smitten 
with the charms of Oorvushee, a courtesan, that, after a long con- 
test, she was scarcely able to extricate herself from him. Krishnu’s 
thefts, wars, and adulteries, are so numerous, that his whole history 
seems to be one uninterrupted series of crimes. In the images of 
Kalee, she is represented as treading on the breast of her husband. 
Lucksamee and Suruswutee, the wives of Vishnoo, were continually 
quarrelling. It is worthy of inquiry, how the world is governed by 
these gods, more wicked than men. Let us open the Hindoo sacred 
writings; here we see the Creator and the Preserver perpetually 
counteracting each gther. Sometimes the Preserver is destroying ; 
and, at other times, the Destroyer is preserving. On a certain oc- 
casion, Skivu granted to the great enemy of the gods, Ravunu, a 
blessing which set all their hearers in an uproar, and drove the 
330 millions of gods into a state of desperation. Brumha created 
Koombu-Kurnu, a monster larger than the whole island of Lunka; 
but was obliged to doom him to an almost perpetual sleep, to pre- 
vent his producing an universal famine. ‘This god is often represent- 
ed as bestowing a blessing, to remove the effects of which Vishnoo 
is obliged to become incarnate: nay, these effects have not, in some 
cases, been removed, till all the gods have been dispossessed of their 
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thrones, and obliged to go a-begging; till all human affairs have been 
thrown into confusion, and all the elements seized and turned against 
the Creator, the Preserver, and the Reproducer. When some giant, 
blessed by Brumha, has destroyed the creation, Vishavo and Shivu 
have been applied to; but they have confessed that they could do 
nothing for the tottering universe. ’ 


Besides gods and goddesses, numer sus as we have already 
declared, the Hindus, who are fond of giving worshij,, have 
provided other objects of it in great abundance; and found 
them in every kingdom of nature—in the animal, the vegetable, 
and the mineral kingdom. 

In the first rank, of course, are the priests. * Where the 

claims of the Bramhuns have been disputed bv any one, I have 


Y 
* seen,’ says Mr Ward, ¢ the poor besotted shoodru pr. strate 
* himself at the feet of the nearest bramhun, and, raising his 
‘ head, and closing his hands, say—** You are my god.” At 
* the same time, the character of the bramhun has perhaps 
© been notorious for every vice.’ 

Not only brambuns, but the daughters of bramhuns, an:' the 
wives of bramhuns, are objects of worship. ‘There is an occa- 
sion, on which, in a private assemblage of men and women, a 
female is worshipped, naked, with a variety of ceremonies, 
some of which are of the sort which may easily be conceived. 

Here,’ says Mr Ward, * things too abominable to enter the 
ears of man, and impossible to be revealed to a Christian pub- 
lic, are contained in the directions of the Shastru. The learn- 
ed bramhun, who opened to me these abeminations, made 
several efforts—paused, and began again—and then paused 
again—before he could mention the shocking indecencies pre= 
scribed by his own Shastrus. ’ 

The worship of the cow is a well known part of the Hindu 
religion. They worship, also, monkeys, dogs, shackals ; on par 
ticular occasions, the elephant, the lion, the bull, the buffilo, 
the rat, the deer, the goat, and various others; many species 
of birds, as the kite, the wagtail, the peacock, the goose, the 
owl; a great variety of trees, and other plants. The worship 
of rivers is another celebrated part of their religion. Among 
the most remarkable of these objects of their worship, are the 
Ganges, the Godavery, the Nerbudda. Mr Ward, after yiv- 
ing his readers the names of thirty, adds—* ani’ many other ris 
‘ vers are mentioned in the Hindoo Shastrus as sacred.’ All 
the fish of certain rivers are objects of worship. There are 
also particular fishes, which are the objects of a particular wor- 
ship. 

The vedas, the inspired books, as also several of the Shastrus, 
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are themselves objects of worship. § The book to be read,’ 
says Mr Ward, * is always addressed as an idol. ’—* At the 


‘ festival in honour of the woddess Suruswutee, any oue of the 
* Shastrus is adopted and worshipped, joined with the pen and 
‘ inkstand. ‘Phe f flowers of Vishnoo, and especiaily the men- 
licant voirarsces, pay a still greater reverence than the regu- 
to the books they esteem sacred. Their books 

rs of Krishau, or to the mendicants C 
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shall pass over the other heads, under which the authors 
! s give an account of the Tlindu religion, and shall 
come to the ceremonies, which form a subject of inconceivable 
extent aud complexity. On this part, however, we must con- 
tent ourselves almost wholly with general expressions. ‘The 
reader who would have an idea of the Hindu ceremonies, in 
almost any degree corresponding with the reality, must go into 
the details, and must follow, step by step, the succession of un- 
meaning, childish, disgusting, or mischievous acts, in which al- 
most every hour of the life of the Hindu, if he cbserved the pre- 
cepts of his religion, ought to be engaged. 

‘There are weekly ceremonies, mouathly ceremonies, annual 
festivals; and there are daily ceremonies, sufficient in number 
tv leave Lut a smail portion of the dey unemployed. It would 
roquir tuany pages to set down so much as the names of these 
several ceremonies, many ol which consist of a prodigious num- 
ber cf operaions. Mesely as a specimen, we shall select the 
account which is given by Mr Ward of the morning ceremonies, 
or these which relate to one seventh part of the day. 

Avreeably to the directions of the Anhikii-tultwi, the daily du- 
tics of a bramhitn, wiulking in strict conformity to the rules of his 
religion, are as follow— : 

‘ Tfc must divide the day, from five o'clock in the morning till 
seven at night, into several equal parts. ‘The dutics of the first part 
are thus described.—Virst, awaking from sleep, and rising up in his 
bed, he 1aust repeat the names of different gods and sages, and pray 
that they would make the day prosperous. He must then repeat 
the name of Urjaonii, and pray to him, that whatever he may lose 
during the day may be restored to him; and then the names of any 
persous celebrated for their religious merit. Next, the names ol 
Uhiily-a, Dropadeéc, Sééta, Tara, and Miindodiree. After this, he 
imust meditate, with his eyes closed, on the form of his spiritual guide, 
iad worship hin in his mind, repeating two incantations. He now de- 
beens frou his bed, placing first his right foot on the ground. On go- 
ir out, i he see a Shrokiyd bramhiin, a beloved and excellent wife, a 
mw, da Ugathotrée beamhiin, or any other bramhiin, the day will bi 
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wispicious. If he see a wicked or naked person, a wretched woman, 
distilled spirits, or a man witha great nose, the day will be in: luspicious. 
By repeating the names of Kirkotiki, Dimityiintéé, Nulii, and 
Retoopiirnt, no quarrel will arise during the day. He must then 
after discharging wind, washing his mouth, &c. go at least a hundred 
ind ten yards from his house into the field ; and “taking water, choos- 
ing a clean place, scattering some grass to the S. W., tying a turban 
round his head, remaining silent, with his face to the north, refrain- 
ug from spitting, and holding his breath, perform the offices of na- 
ture. His poita must remain on his right ear till he has washed his 
hands. It is unlawful to attend to the offices of nature on a road, 
in the shade, where cattle graze, in the tire or water, in a ploughed 
field, where dead bodies are burnt, upon a mountain, on the ruins of 
atemple, on an ant-hill, in a ditch, or by the side of a river. After 
this, he must go to a more clean spot, and taking some good earth, 
‘leanse the lett hand ten times, then both hands seven times, and the 
back of the left hand six times; then his nails ; then wash his hands ; 
ich foot three times; and then rinse both feet. If he perceive any 
evil smell remaining on his hands or feet, he must wash them again. 
f the bramh'in have no water-pot, he must wash himself in this 
manner in a common pool or river, and take care that he come out 


of the water clean. His water-pot must neither be of mixed metal, 
copper, nor gold ; an earthen pot must be thrown away as soon as 
used. [f' the pot be of brass or silver, he must scour it well after he 


returns. If a bramhiin attend not to these modes of cleansing, all 
his other religious actions will be void of merit 

The braniitin must next attend to his morning ablutions. Tak- 
ing’ a dry towel, he must go to a pool or river, and placing the cloth 
on the ground, wet his feet and hands; then perform achiimint, by 
taking up water in the palm of his right hand three times, and drink- 
ing it as it runs towards his wrist; then with his right hand touch 
lus lips, nose, eyes, ears, navel, breast, forehead, and shoulders, -re- 
peating an incantation ; wash his hands again, and perform achimit- 
nil, repeating an incantation s then sitting to the N. or E. before 
sunrise, cleanse his teeth with the end of a green stick, about six or 

n inches : ne. i he clean his teeth atter sunrise, in the next 
birth he will be born an tn ct. feeding on ordure. He must now 
wash froin his fi ice the mark on his forehead snade the day before ; 
then scrape and wash his tongue, taking care that the blood does not 
How. If ta ek ansing his teeth he should make them bleed, he be- 


cones unclean, and is disqualitied tor performing any religious cere- 


mov on that dav. If, however, he make his teeth bleed by the side 
ot the Ganves, he does not become unclean 

* He must next gather flowers for worship on the banks of a pool 
or river. If any one forbid him, he must willing lv desist ; if any are’ 


iven him by a bramhiin, he must receive them ; but not if a shoodrit 
offer them : if a person have them to sell, he must give him what 
he asks, If, in carrying these flowers to the side of the water, a 
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person of mean caste touch them, or he touch any unclean thing, he 
must throw them away. Ifa person of any caste make a bow to him 
while the flowers are in his hand, he must also throw them away. 

‘ Returning to the river, and sitting in silence, he must rub him- 
self all over with mud; then descending into the river as high as his 
breast, with his face towards the east or north, he must repeat cer- 
tain incantations, by which (in his imagination) all other sacred rivers 
will flow into that in which he stands, as well as all other holy places. 
He must afterwards repeat many incantations, and perform moodra, 
viz. certain motions, by twisting his fingers into several curious shapes; 
then, dividing his hair behind, and bringing it into his hands before, 
with his thumbs he must stop his ears; with the three first fingers of 
each hand cover his eyes, and with. his two little fingers-his nostrils, 
and then immerse himself three or four times ; then, with his hands 
joined, throw up water to his head; then repeat other incantations ; 
then, taking up water with his joined hands; he must offer it three 
times to the sun; then washing his body, and repeating certain pray- 
ers, that he may ascend to some heaven, or receive some temporal 
good, he must again immerse himself in the water. After this, he 
must ascend to the side of the river, and wipe his body with a towel ; 
then repeat certain forms of praise to Ginga, Sddryi, Vishnoo, and 
ether gods ; then put dry, and newly washed cloth, round his loins, 
and, sitting down, cleanse his poita, by rinsing it in the water ; then 
taking up some earth in his hand, and diluting it with water, put the 
middle finger of his right hand: in the earth, and making a line be- 
twixt his eyes up to the top of his forehead; then draw his three 
first fingers across his forehead ; make a round dot with his little fin- 
ger in the centre at the top of his head, another on the upper part 
ef his nose, and another on his throat ; then with his three first fin- 
gers make marks across his breast and arms ; then make dots on his 
sides, and another on the lower part of his back. After this he must 
take up water in his right hand three times, and drink it. 

‘ To this succeeds the morning siindhya, in which the person must 
offer many prayers, pour out water to different gods, repeat certain 
forms of praise in honour of the sun, which he must worship, and 
repeat the gayiitree ; then take up water with his korha, and pour it 
out to his deceased ancestors ; after which he must return home, and. 
read some part of the védu.’ 

The reader may now have some general conception of two 
of the distinguishing characteristics of the Hindu religion, its 
quantity, and its absurdity ; in which there is nothing to match 
it, that is or ever was, upon the surface of the globe. 

We shall mention but two more of its most prominent quali- 
ties ; and these are, its cruelty and its sensuality. 

The self-inflicted torments of its votaries, which are so extra- 
erdinary as to constitute one of the most wonderful phenomena 
in the history of human nature, are too celebrated, and too 
eommonly known, to render it necessary for us to employ in the 
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description of them any portion of our very limited space. Let 
the tormenting postures, then ; the cutting and piercing of dif- 
ferent parts of the body; the swinging by hooks thrust through 
the muscles of the back; the lying upon iron spikes ; falling 
from a height upon naked knives; waiking on fire; and various 
other modes of torment, as well as the different species of self- 
sacrifice, by throwing themselves to be crushed under the wheels 
of an immense sacred machine; by throwing themselves from 
precipices, by throwing themselves into rivers, burying them- 
selves alive, and various other contrivances, be conceived by the 
reader as accurately as he can from the descriptions with which 
he must already be acquainted. It is not so generally known, 
that a worse species of cruelty, forced involuntary torments, 
‘and death itself, are a part, and a remarkable part, of the Hin- 
du religion. 

It is now well known, that human sacrifices make an import- 
ant part of the Hindu ceremonies. Mr Ward presents us with 
some translations from the sanguinary chapter of the Kalika poo- 
rana. ‘ It is here said that the blood of a tyger pleases the god- 
* dess for one hundred years; and the blood of a lion, a rein- 
“ deer, or aman, a thousand. But by the sacrifice of three 
* men, she is pleased 100,000 years.’ Among other directions 
for the duc performance of this sacrifice, attended with a pro~ 
fusion of rites, one is, that * the victim must be a person of 
good appearance..... The blind, the crippled, the aged, 
the sick, the afflicted with ulcers, the hermaphrodite, the im- 
perfectly formed, the scarred, the timid, the leprous, the dwarf- 
ish, and the perpetrator of heinous offences; one under twelve 
years of age, one who is impure from the death of a kins- 
man, &c.; these severally are unfit subjects for immolation, 
even though rendered pure by sacred texts, ’ 
lt is a practice in some parts of India to sacrifice their chil- 
dren to the Ganges, by drowning them in the stream. A child 
is ofien sacrificed, by hanging it up in a basket upon a tree, 
where it dies in two or three cays, being generally destroyed 
by ants or birds of prey. ¢ The late Mr ‘Thomas, a mission- 
‘ ary,’ says Mr Ward, * once saved one of these poor infants 
in one of the northern districts of Bengal, which had fallen 
out of the basket, and when a jackall was running away with 
it. It was afterwards claimed by and restored to the mother, 
As he and Mr Carey were afterwarcs passing undcr the same 
tree, they found a basket hanging up, containing the skeleton 
of another infant which had perished in the same manner. ’ 
Other modes of immolating the children are, by burying them 
alive, and by throwing them to the alligators. The sick and 
the aged are ofiered up, by dragging them to a sacred river, 
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stuffing their mouths, their eyes and ears, with the mud, and 
leaving them to perish. 

On the horrid sacrifice of the widow, by burning her alive on 
the funeral pile of her husband, it is unnecessary to dwell, be- 
cause the general circumstances of it are commonly known. All 
that is necessary to be added is, that the two missionaries whose 
works are before us, very satisfactorily expose the false pretence 
which is artfully set up by the Bramhuns, as if this sacrifice were 
altogether voluntary on the part of the victim, and courted by 
her as the most desirable of all events. ‘The case appears to 
be exceedingly different. The victim is dragged to the fatal 
scene, how full soever of horror and dismay, by a compulsion 
altogether irresistible ; while everything which human artifice 
can devise is employed to prevent the appearances of that agony 
which is too frequently endured. 

We shall now pass from these distinguishing characteristics 
of the Hindu religion, and come to another which appears to 
be held forth by both the missionaries from whom we have de- 
rived our present lot of information, as the most prominent and 
ren:arkable feature of the whole; we mean the abominable sen- 
suality of which it is the cause and the apology. Without an 
acquaintance with the particulars, it would be very difficult to 
conceive the degree in which their religious ceremonies are 
rendered subservient to the gratification of the sexual desires, 
The first and overruling end of all religious contrivances to 
which the people have submitted, is, of course, the power of the 
priests. The next appears to have been, the gratification of the 
priests in the particular way to which we have just alluded. 

The worship of the lingam (lingu, as it is spelt by Mr Ward) 
is well known to be one of the most distinguished parts of the 
worship of the Hindus. Mr Ward says, 

The worship of the lingu strongly resembles the worship of the 
phallus in honour of Bacchus. The Sunyasce festival, in honour of 
Shiva, appears to resemble much the orgies of Bacchus. In the 
months Voishakheo and Kastiku, the lingu is worshipped daily in the 
numerous temples dedicz ated to this abomination throughout Bengal. 
{t is difficult to restrain one’s indignation at the shocking violation of 
every thing decent in this image ; nor can it be ground of wonder, 
that a chaste woman, faithful to her husband, is scarcely to be found 
wnong all the millions of Hindoos, when their very temple s are pol- 
Juted with filthy images, and their acts of worship tend to inflam« 
the mind with ebscene ideas. ’ 

Another celebrated, and important part of the religion of the 
Hindus, shall be given in the words of the Abbé Dubois. 

* Next to the sacrificers (the priests), the most impgrtant persons 
about the temples are the dancing girls, who call themselves Deva- 
dasi, servants or slaves of the god; but they are known to the pubtic 
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by the coarser name of strumpets. Their profession, indced, require: 
of them to be open to the embraces of persons of ail ons s: and, al- 
though originally they appear to have been intended for the gratifi- 
cation of the Bramhuns only, they are now obliged to extend thei: 
favours to all who solicit them. 

‘ Such are the leose females who are conseecretated in a s 
manner to the worship of the gods in India. Lvery temple, accord- 
ing to its size, entertains a band of them, to the number of eight. 
twelve, or more. The service they perform consists 
singing. The first they execute with grace, thoug! 
attitudes and motions.’ Their chanting is generally confined to the 
obscene songs, which relate to some circumstance or other of the li- 
centious lives of their gods, 

They peform their religious duties, at the temple to which they 
belong, twice a day, morning and evening. They a lso obliged to 
assist at all the ow ceremonies, which the -y enliven with their dance 
and merry song. As soon as their public business is over, they open 
their cells of infamy, and frequently convert the temple itself into a 
ee 


of dancing and 
1 with lascivious 
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They are bred to this profligate life from their infuney. They 
‘taken from any caste, and are frequently of respectab!c bi rth. It 

i 
is nothing uncommon to hear of pregnant women, in the belief that it 


will tend to their happy delivery, making a vow, with the consent of 


their husbands, to devote the child then in the womb, if it should 
turn out a girl, to the service of the Pagoda; and, in doing so, they 
inagine that they are pe rforming a meritorious duty. ‘The infamovws 
life to which the daughter is destined, brings no disgrace on th 
family. 

These prostitutes are the only females in India who may learn to 
read, to sing, end to dance. Such accomplishments belong to them 
exclusively, and are, for that reason, held by the rest of the sex in 
such abhorrence, that every virtuous woman would sar dl r the men- 
tion of them as an affront. 

* These performers are supported out of the revenues of the tem- 
ple, of which they receive a considerable share. But their dissolute 
profession is still more productive. In order to stimulate more brisk- 
ly the passion which this lewd employment is intended to gratify, 
they have recourse to the same artifices as are used by persons of 
their sex and calling in other countries. Verfumes, elegant and at- 
tractive attire, particularly of the head ; sweet-scented fiowers, inter- 
twined with exquisite art about their beautiful hair; mu 
namental trinkets, adapted v with infinite taste to the diferent parts of 
the body ; a graceful carriage, and measured step, indicating luxuri- 
such are the imines and the charms which these 


ltitudes of or- 
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enchanting syrens display to accomplish their seductive designs. 
From infaney they are instructed in the various modes of kind- 
ling the fire of voluptuousness in the coldest hearts; and they well 


know how to vary their arts, and adapt them to the particular dispo- 
sition of those whom they wish to seduce 
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These females are useful to the Bramhuns, therefore, in three 
ways. They gratify their passions ; they bring them money ; 
and they attract much greater crowds to the festivals and the 
temples. Okher priestesses are occasionally recruited from the 


grown up population, and chiefly on occasion of their great 
festivals. 


‘ While the procession is going forward, the Bramhuns, who pre- 
side over the ceremony, disperse themselves among the crowd, se- 
lecting the most beautiful women they can find, and begging them of 
their triends for the use of the god Venagata Ramana, for whose 
service the choice is declared to be made. Some persons, more in- 
telligent, or at least less stupid than the rest, and who are so well 
acquainted with the knavery of the Bramhuns, as to know, that it is 
not for a god of marble that their wives are solicited, resist them with 
vivient reproaches, and publicly expose their impostures. Their own 
wives they will not deliver up; but they look on, while other more 
creduious husbands give up theirs, not only without repugnance, but 
glorying in the honour, that a person of their family should have been 
chosen by their deity for a wife. 

* When a woman, thus obtained, and kept in the temples by the 
Brainhuns, in the name of the god, is declared too old for his pur- 
poses, or when he has taken any ‘dislike to her, they make a mark on 
her breast, representing the arms of the Venagata Ramana, and give 
her a patent, which certifies that she has served a certain number of 
years as one of the wives of the god of Tripathi, who is now tired of 
her, and therefore recommending her to the charity of the public. 
Ths they are all dismissed in their turn ; and under the appellation 
of Kalirjugam Laishmi they go about respected, and, wherever they 
appear, they are suffered to want for nothing. 


‘the woudew ue Parsie trom the vork of the Abbé Dubois 
coinci jes almost exactly with another ot Mr Ward’s, relating to 
avery oifferent rar: of [+i 

‘ The least detestable of the sacrifices made to the Saktis, are 
those in which the votaries content themselves with eating and drink- 
ing of every thing, without regard to the usage of the country ; and 
when men and women, huddied promiscuousiy together, shamelessly 
violate the sacred laws of decency and modesty. 

‘ They bring before the idol of Vishnu all sorts of meat that can 
be procured, w vithout exce pting that of the cow. ‘They likewise pro- 
vide abundance of arrack, the brandy of the country, of toddy, of 
opiuin, and several other intoxicating drugs. The whole is presented 
to Vishnu. Then, he who administers, tastes cach species of meat 
and of tiquor; after which, he gives permission to the worshippers to 
consume the rest. Then may be seen men and woinen rushing for- 
ward, tearing and devouring. One seizes a morse!, and while he 
gnaws 1, another snatches it out of his hands; and thus it passes on 
from mouth to mouth, till it disappears, while fresh morsels, in suc- 
cession, are making the same disgusting round. Ail drink out of the 
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same cup, one draining what another leaves, in spite of their natural 
abhorrence of such a practice. When the liquors are exhausted, they 
have nothing left but to scramble for the leaves of betel. On such 
occasions, they regard not the pollution that must ensue when they 
eat and drink in a manuer so beastly and disgusting. 

‘ When arrived at a state of drunkenness, men and women being 
all indiscriminately mixed, there is no restraint on any sort of excess. 
A husband sees his wife in the arms of another man, and has not the 
right to recall her, or to find fault with what is going on. ‘The wo- 
men are there in common. All castes are confounded; and the Bra- 
mhun is not above the Pariah. 

‘ In some varieties of these mysteries of iniquity, still more occult 
than those we have alluded to, the conspicuous objects of the sacri- 
fice to the Saktis are, a large vase filled with arrack, and a young 
girl quite naked, and placed in the most shameful attitude. He who 
sacrifices calls upon the Sakti, who is supposed by this evocation to 
come and take up her residence in those two objects. After the of- 
fering has been made of ail that was prepared for the festival, Bra- 
mhuns, Sudras, Pariahs, men, women, swill the arrack which was the 
offering to the Saktis, regardless oi the same glass being used by them 
all, which, in ordinary cases, would cxcite abhorrence. Here it is a 
virtuous act to partake in the same morsel, and to receive from each 
other’s mouths the half gnawn flesh. The fanatical impulse drives 
them to excesses, which modesty will not permit to be named.’ 

The history of religi.a presents us, in this instance, with a 
very singular contrast Among the Hinius, we see that it an- 
swered the purposes of their priests to make religion an instru- 
ment of unbounded sensuality, in regard to themselves. In most 
other places of the globe, and, in particular, in Europe, during 
the dark ages, the priests made religion, or pretended to make it, 
an instrument of privation to themselves. How is this to be ex- 
plained? In what way are results, so very opposite, to be re- 
ferred to the same principles of huwan nature? This difficulty, 
though startling at first, vanishes on a little reflection ; and will 
be found to resolve itself into the selection of different means for 
the attainment of the same end, where the circumstances were 
different. 

The grand pursuit of priests, as of all other bodies of men, is 
power ; and their peculiar object is power over the belief of men. 
‘The more unbounded that power can be rendered, the more 
they become, what is the grand delight of human nature, objecis 
of consequence among their fellow men. A power over the 
beliet of men ileal carries along with it every other sort 
of power; and renders those who possess it objects of greater 
consequence to the rest of their species, than any other sort of 
power could do. ‘The ambition of the priests is, therefore, the 
highest of all sorts of ambition; and must, of necessity, give 
birth to a proportional ardour of pursuit, 
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All power, however, is necessarily onerous to those over whom 
it is exercised. It may be exercised for their benefit ; and thev 
may therefore gain by it more than they lose: But, in itselt, 
subjection to the power of another is always an evil. There is 
a principle, therefore, in human nature, by which the establish- 
ment of power is resisted. With this, of course, the priests 
find it necessary to contend; and curious, indeed, it is to con 
template the expedients to which, in the different ages and 
quarters of the world, they have had recourse for subduing it. 
If things are anywhere so happily situated, that, in subduing 
the resistance to their power, they can also obtain a license for 
pleasure, or even render the pleasure itself an instrument of the 
power, every body must perceive how strong the temptation is 
to unite the pleasure and the power. But if things are not so 
happily situated, and if, in order to secure the power, the plea- 
sure must be sacrificed, it will, of course, be ostentatiously re- 
nounced, because the power is the prime object, and generolly 
brings with it the means of pleasure, if not openly, at least un- 
der a slight concealment; so that scarcely any thing is Jost in 
the end, 

This diversity of circumstances is curiously exemplified it 
the two cases of Europe and Hindustan. In Europe, even 
during the dark ages, an unbounded power over the belief of 
mankind was not so easily acquired as in Hindustan; and 
therefore the priests were obliged to make greater sacrifices to 
attain it. But it is necessary to consider a little the nature of 
the means by which, in all situations, the priesthood is led to 
seek for power: And here we must observe, that, considcred 
merely as a separate order of men, they must always have an in- 
terest in rendering religion, not as rational as possible, but the 
contrary. To render it rational, there is one course, and no o- 
ther ; that is, to form as accurate a conception as possible of per- 
fect wisdom in the Deity, joined with perfect goodness, and to 
reason accurately from these dafa: But the slightest reflection 
is sufficient to show, that the moment a man can so reason, 
the power of the priest, with regard to him, is nearly at an 
end. ‘The priest has an interest, therefore, in preventing reli- 
gion from coming to this state of perfection. ‘There is not a 
single historian among those whose opinions are worthy of any 
regard, who ascribes that perversion of Christianity which took 
place during the dark ages, and converted it into a mass of 
mischievous superstitions, to any other cause than the interest 
of the priests, working upon a state of the human mind which 
fitted it for their purpose,—a state-of ignorance and credulity, 
and therefore prepared for the reception of delusion. 

As soon as a man has a just conception of the Divine Being, 
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ns a Being of perfect wisdom and goodness, what possible hold 
can the priest have upon his mind? The advantage of the 
priest consists in his being able to persuade the rest of his fel- 
low-ereatures that they do not understand what is the will of 
the Divine Being; but that he does. If he ean establish this 
belief in its greatest possible extent, it is evident that his power 
is unbounded; and, exactly in the degree in which he can 
establish it, is the extent of his power. But nothing is more 
simple than to know what is the will of a Being of perfect wis 
dom and goodness, which must be, in substance, that each in- 
dividual should do what he can to make himselt and every other 
being happy. But if, on the other hand, the priests can per- 
suade the people that the will of God is something very unac- 
countable, guided by no principles of wisdom and goodness 
(for then all men would understand it), but subject to the in- 
Huence of all manner of weak and wicked passions, with un- 
bounded power for their gratification; among other things, 
that he is subject, in a great decree, to the influence of the 
malignant passions, and very apt, when not well pleased with 
“men, to bring evil upon them, to the fuil extent of his power; 
that the mode of pleasing him is not that which would please a 
very wise and good man, but that which is best calculated to 
please a wesk and wicked one,—not wise and good conduct, 
hut excessive courtship to himself ;—it is easy, in that case, for 
the priest to frighten the people with an idea that they cannot 
know the will of God, and that infinite evil may fail upon them 
in consequence ;—but that the priest does know it; and that 
they can therefore do nothing better than throw themselves up- 
on the priest, and follow implicitly his directions. 

Nor is the belief of their superior knowledge the only ad- 
vantage which the priests in this situation etjoy. It is easy for 
them to persuade the people that they are peculiar favourites 
with the Deity: for the people know that favourites have 
great influence with beings of great power and strong passions 
on earth. They easily, therefore, believe, that they have a 
like power with similar beings in heaven. The priests, in con- 
sequence, become a species of intercessors. If a man has of- 
fended the Divinity, they alone can interfere to mollify hiin. 
Their prayers only are of any value; and they invent a system 
of sacrifices, and other rites, for the same purpose. 

It is evident that, as soon as these two points are establish- 
ed; first, that the priests alone know the will of the Divine 
Being ; next, that they can intercede with him, and save man- 
kind from the effects of his wrath, there is nothing which they 
may not accomplish ;—their dominion over the minds of men is 
complete. ‘They have then only to invent a sufficient number 
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of modes in which the Divine Being may be offended ; and to 
propagate the belief that he is, to a sufficient degree, malig- 
nant, to maintain their fellow-creatures in a perpetual state of 
apprehension, and, from the idea of their powers of interces- 
sion, in a state of absolute dependence upon themselves. 

Such, then, is the direction which the pursuit of power by 
that particular order of men is sure to take, when not under 
proper control: and such is the direction which the history of 
mankind shows it has very generally taken. As no fact, in the 
history of human nature, therefore, is of more importance, so 
none is established by a stronger and more indissoluble chain of 
evidence. 

In the course which they pursue, to make a number of modes 
of offending the Deity sufficiently great to keep the minds of 
men in a continual state of apprehension, and consequent de- 
pendence upon themselves, is found the motive for multiplying 
excessively ceremonies and rites. If these are so numerous and 
so intricate, that a man is every moment of his life in dager of 
neglecting, or misperforming some of them, and thereby of in- 
curring the dreadful displeasure of an Infinite Being, his need of 
the priest as an intercessor is incessant, and his dependence ex- 
treme. 

In Asia, it appears, all this was easily accomplished—for there 
the human intellect has aimost always been so feeble, that men 
were persuaded, without difficulty, that their Deities would vin- 
dictively resent the omission of the most unmeaning ceremony. 
But, among our rude ancestors in Europe, and in the heart of 
the reign of darkness, the human mind was far stronger, than 
among the weak and irrational tribes of India; and, therefore, 
it was not so easy to establish a sufficient number of such of- 
fences to maintain the people in a state of perpetual apprehen- 
sion, and thence of dependence upon the priests. 

When it was found difficult, or impossible, to convert abso- 
lute frivolities, nonsensical and unmeaning acts, into modes of 
offending the Deity, another expedient remained. If the peo- 
ple couid be made to believe, that the Divine Being was an ene- 
my to human pleasure, the same end might sul be attained : 
For men are so strongly impelled by the love of pleasure, that, 
if this could be converted into a mode of offending the Deity, 
it was certain that there would be no want of offences ; conse- 
quently no want of apprehension, or of subjection to the priests. 

Now, it appears from the history of all ages and nations, to 
be no difficult thing to persuade mankind that the Deity is so far 
malignant as to hate human pleasures; and that this opinion 
may be retained even in a pretty high state of civilization. But 
if it is necessary for the priests to represent the Deity as pleased 
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with any peculiar species of privation, it is necessary for them 
to submit to that privation, in order to keep up the opinion of 
their being his favourites, and therefore in a situation to act as 
intercessors with him for his constantly offending creatures. 
And, in this manner, we think, it pretty satisfactorily appears, 
how the pursuit of the same end which was aided by the sen- 
suality of the priests in Asia, required the ostentation at least 
of abstinence and mortification in Europe. ‘This is all we have 
now to say on the system which the priests of India uphold ; 
and we should proceed to say something of the priests themselves. 

The general account of the priestly caste in India, we take it 
for granted, is familiar to our readers; that they form a distinct 
race from the rest of the community ; and that they have been 
able to secure to themselves a power over their countrymen, 
greater than ever was acquired by any other class of men over 
any other portion of the human species. With regard to the 
ends, therefore, pursued by this class of men, the means which 
they employed for the attainment of them, and their general 
place in society, we hed nothing to learn from the present au- 
thors. What they had to tell us, were matters of detail, mat- 
ters serviceable for particularizing our conceptions, for giving 
us a knowledge of things as they now exist among that priestly 
race, the practices which they actually observe, and the quali« 
ties which they now display. 

On all these particulars, both writers have given us important 
information, which none but men who follow the courses pre- 
scribed by their profession, could qualify themselves to bestow. 
The Abbé Dubois, however, has attached himself more peculiar- 
ly to this part of the subject, as Mr Ward has to the other. The 
Abbé, with opportunities peculiar to himself, has been a pretty 
diligent observer, and bears all the marks of a sincere and faith- 
ful reporter. In point of intellect, however, we must say that he 
is not strong; and, in matters of reasoning, we suspect would 
be described, in familiar English, as a * poor creature.’ Mr 
Ward is not a very profound philosopher; but he has more- 
mind about him, a great deal, than the Abbé, 

It is not easy to conceive a spectacle more shocking than that 
which is presented by the moral character of the priests in In- 
dia, as it is exhibited in the pages of the authors before us. 
Human depravity was probably never carried to the same pitch 
among any other race of men. ‘The degree in which they ab- 
andon themselves to the pleasures of sense, may be conceived 
from the statements which have already been adduced. One 
stroke more is necessary to complete the picture. 

‘ The Bramhuns,’ says our Abbé, ‘ in general, add, to their o- 
ther numerous vices, that of gluttony. When an opportunity oc- 
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curs of satiating their appetite, they exceed all bounds of temper- 
wnce. Such occasions are frequent, on account of the perpetual re- 
currence of their rites and ceremonies; all of which are followed 


by a repast, at which they load their stomachs with an excess of 


nourishment. This necessarily briitgs on frequent ailments, in a cli- 
mate where all the bodily organs are so relaxed, that excess oi any 
kind, particularly intemperance, has the most serious effect. ‘To ob- 
loubt also to insinuate themselves 
into the esteem and good opinion of the public, they have adopted 
those methods of abstinence which attract the observation of the 
people, and afford their own stomac!: the necessary intervals for re- 
covering its tone and uatural energy.’ 


viate these consequences, and no ¢ 


The following trait in the Bransbunical character is probably 
tbe most Imp rtant, and most prolific of consequences. 

‘ The Bramhun,’ says the Abbé, ‘ lives but tor himself. Bred 
in the belief that the whole world is his debtor, and that he himself 
is called upon tor no return, he conducts himself, in every circum: 
stance of his life, with the most absolute selfishness. The feelings of 
commiseration and pity, as far as respects the sufferings of others, 
never enter into his heart. He will see an unhappy being perish on 
the read, or even at his own gate, if belonging to another caste ; 
und will not stir tu help him to a drop of water, though it were to 
suave his life. 

* He has been taught, from his infancy, to regard all other classes 
of men with the utmost contempt, as beings created tor the purpose 
of serving him, and supplying all his wants; without any reciprocal 
duty on his part, to show his gratitude, or make any return. After 
sich a description, shall we be at all surprised at their haughtiness, 
their pride, and self-love, or at their contempt of all other men ; of 
whom they never speak amongst themselves, without the addition of 
sume ignominious epithet, or expression of scorn 2’ 


The whole race, we are next told, is totally without that ve- 
neration for their parents, or for age ia general, which is the 
basis of so many virtues, 

* One of the principal ties,” says the Abbé, * that bind human 
creatures together—-the reverence we feel for those from whom we 
derive our existence—is almost wholly wanting among them. They 
fear their father, while young, out of dread of being beaten; but, 
irom their tenderest vears, they use bad language to their mother, 
#nd even strike her, without any apprehension. When the children 
are grown up, the father himself is no longer respected, and is ge- 
nerally reduced to an absolute submission to the will of his son, who 
becomes master of him and his house. It is very uncommon, in any 
caste whatever, to see fathers preserving their authority to the close 
of their lives, when the children are mature. The young man al- 
‘ways assumes the euthority, and commands those who are the aus 
thors of his being.’ 6 
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To complete the picture of the domestic affections, the first 
school of virtue, and the source of almost all happiness, we 
should advert again perhaps to the state of the conjugal rela- 
tions. But, after what has been already said, this, we believe, 
is uunecessary. ‘The Abbe gives this striking testimony on the 
eager. 

* During the long period of imy observation of them and their ha- 
bits, I am not sure that I have ever seen two Hindu marriages that 
closely united the hearts, by a true and inviolable attachment.’ 


In thcir utter disregard of truth and sincerity, these holy 
ne is are said to surpass all other mortals. 


* What is a Bramhun?” I was one day asked,’ says the Abbé 
ina jocular way, ‘ by one of that caste with whom I was intimately 
acquainted; “ He is an aut’s nest of lies and impostures!” It is not 
possible to describe them better in so few words. All Hindus are 
expert in disguising the truth; but there is nothing in which the 
caste of Brainhu _ so much surpasses thein all, as in the art of lying. 
It has taken so deep a root among them, that, so far from blushing 
woen detected in it, many of them make it their boast. 

* Plattcry is another of their prime resources. They are, by na- 
ture, of an insinuating turn; and, whatever may be their vanity and 
pride on other occasions, they make no scruple to cringe in the most 
fawning way before persons from whom they expect any favour. 
They likewise attach themselves very eagerly to great merchants, 
or other wealthy persons ; and all Hindus "bei ‘ing extreme ly vain, the 
Bramhuns, who thoroughly know them, skilfully take advantage of 
this disposition in persons who can afford to make it worth ‘their 
while, and lavish upon them the utmost profusion of praise. They 
well know how to adapt their flattery to the passioular taste of the 
individual—sometimes by composing verses in his praise, sometimes 
by publicly relating a: 1ecdotes or incidents in his life, true or talse, 
if they are to his “advante age: Sometimes they overwhelm him with 
bi essings, tell him his fortune, and give him assurance of the enjoy- 
ment of temporal delights for many years. Such flatteries and en- 
comiums, ridiculous as they are, give infinite pleasure to those who 
receive them, as the blazon of their merits ; and the flatterer, whose 
invention has been roused by want, or some other cause, receives an 
:mple reward.’ 

‘lhe manners and character of the people are not, of course, 
quite so bad as those of their ghostly instructors ; but they have 
suffered not a littl trom the connexion; aud the vices of the 
clergy, aad the expedients which they employ to increase and 
to secure their own power, have had a lamentable influence in 
putting and keeping both the intellects and the morals of the 
people in a state of great degradation. 

* What must be the moral state of that country,’ says Mr Ward, 

where the sacred festivals, and the very forms of religion, lead 
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men to every species of vice! These festivals and public exhibitions 
excite universal attention; and absorb, for weeks together, almost the 
whole of the public conversation: And such is the enthusiasm with 
which they are hailed, that the whole country seems to be thrown 
into a ferment ;—health, property, time, business, every thing is sa- 
crificed to them. In this manner are the people prepared to receive 
impressions from their national institutions. If these institutions were 
favourable to virtue, the effects would be most happy; but as, in 
addition to their fascination, they are exceedingly caiculated to cor- 
rupt the mind, the most dreadful consequences follow ; and vice, like 
a mighty torrent, flows through the plains of Bengal with the force 
of the flood-tide of the Ganges, carrying along with it young and old, 
the learned and the ignorant, rch and poor, all castes and descrip- 
tions of people.’ 


It is unnecessary, we presume, to give an account of those 
oppressive and unnatural distinctions by which one of the castes 
or descriptions of the people in India is put under another ; and 
the priest is set over all. Whoever has read any thing about 
the Hindus, is acquainted with the institution of castes, and 
with a part at least of the hateful consequences which it brings. 

It is curious enough, that both with priests and people, 
though religious hopes and religious fears appear to have such 
influence in Hindustan, the deities are held in little respect. The 
Abbé says— 

‘ What I am going to state may appear paradoxical ; but it is by 
no means uncommon with the Bramhuns to speak in the most con- 
temptuous style of the objects of their worship. They appear in the 
temples without the least symptom of attention or respect for the di- 
vinities who reside there. Indeed it is not a rare thing to see them 
choose these places in preference for their quarrels and fights ; and, 
in general, the prostrations they make to their gods of brass and 
stone, do not appear to proceed from any pious impulse. 

‘ Their faith and their devotions-are sometimes excited by human 
interests and motives. They exhibit a great reliance on those gods 
through whom they get their bread: but where they have nothing to 
gain, or where they are not observed by the profane, they seem to 
care little about them. ’ 

Mr Ward informs us— 

* Reverence for the gods, especially among the poor, as might be 
expected, does not exceed their merits; yet it is a shocking fact, 
that language like the following should be used respecting what the 
Hindus suppose to be the Providence which governs the world.— 
When it thunders awfully, respectable Hindus say, ‘‘ Oh! the gods 
are giving us a bad day.”—The lower orders say, “ The rascally 
gods are dying.” During a heavy rain, a woman of respectable caste 
frequently says, “‘ Let the gods perish! my clothes are all wet: "— 
A man of low easte says, “ These rascally gods are sending more rain.” 
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A very curious fact is mentioned by Mr Ward. It is well 
known that the principal gods, in the Hindu theological 
system, are three—Briimho, (as the names are spelt by Mr 
Ward), Vishnoo, and Shivii. Of these, Brumha is the first, the 
creator and sire both of gods and of men. This god, how- 
ever, gives no temporal blessings ; he gives only those which 
pertain to the future life. All the other gods give temporal bles- 
sings, and temporal blessings only. And the consequence is, 
that while India swarms with temples to the other gods, and 
human life is engrossed with the ceremonies of their worship, 
Brumha has been entirely abandoned; and he has neither a 
temple nor an image ; nor is there any worship for him in Hin- 
dustan. 

As even Hindu'sm is divicted into sects, it exhibits the usual 
phenomena of ayers between the sects. ‘The source of the 
dispute in general is, which of two gods is the most eminent. 
Every worshipper ramnties himself, in preference, to some one 
of the gods; some, for ex: imple, to Vishnoo, others to Shivii; 
and each enceavours to represent his own favourite as the chief. 

In the throngs in which they frequently assemble to support the 
dignity of their respective gods, their fanaticism, on some occasions, 
rouses them to such a pitch, that, when they are tired out with abus- 
ing each other, and voiding the most abominable blasphemies against 
the deity they oppose, they sometimes come to blows ; and the reli- 
gious controversy ends in a fight, in which there is rarely much spill- 
ing of blood, but a good belabouring with fisticuffs on both sides, 
the scattering of many turbans, and the tearing of much apparel into 
rags. Thus the fray generally ends, without spirit on either side to 
carry it to extremities. 

‘ Hut it is inthe naturally timid and indolent character of the Hin- 
du that we are to seek for the true cause why these holy wars do not 
overspread the whole land, or produce the dreadful excesses of every 
kind which religious frenzy has occasioned in Europe, and in other 
regions, for so many ages. 

* But, nevertheless, if we are to give any faith to a tradition very 
eencral in many provinces, it is scarcely to be doubted, that, even 
in recent times, there have been w aged, in many parts of the Pen- 
inswa, general wars upon religion.’ 

‘Yo this purpose Mr Ward also informs us— 

‘ These contentions for superiority are annually renewed at Hiiree- 
dwartt, Uyodya, &c. betwixt the Voishnuviis and the followers of 
Shiva, in which quarrels many perish. 

* Raja-Rami, a learned Shikh, employed as a translator in the 
Serampore printing-oilice, says, that about forty years ago, not less 
than ten thousand persons, and, about twenty years ago, four or five 
thousand, perished in these contests at Hi tree-dwart. 
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Something akin to these quarrels and tumults are those which 
arise out of a fanciful distinction which the Hindus have created 
to themselves, of right-hand castes and left-hand castes. 


‘ The greater number of the Hindu castes, ’ says the Abbé Dubois, 
* belong either to the /eff-hand or to the right. 

‘ The first division consists of the whole of the Vaisya, of the 
Panchala, or five castes of artisans, and of some other mean tribes 
of the Sudras. This hand also includes the most infamous of all 
castes, that of the Cobblers or Chakili. 

‘ The right-hand has among its partisans the most distinguished 
castes of the Sudras. That of the Pariah forms its strongest bul- 
wark. 

‘ The fiercest opposition arises out of this separation; and of all 
“the contests to which the people are accustomed, the battles between 
the two hands always produce the greatest alarm, and the severest 
evil. 

‘ I have repeatedly witnessed instances of these popular insurrec- 
tions, excited by the disputes between the two hands, and pushed to 
such an extreme of fury, that the presence of a military force under 


arms had no effect to quiet them, nor even to allay their clamours, 
or stop their outrageous course. 


We have left ourselves no room even to notice the other to- 
pics of which the writers before us occasionally treat. ‘The Ab- 
be gives a good deal of original information on the Judicial and 
Military systems of the Hindus; and adds his decisive testimo~ 


ny on a point, which has been matter of controversy among some 
of our learned Orientalists. 


* Creditors,’ he says, ‘ can have no hold on the real -estate of 
their debtors ; because the Hindus have no property in the soil. The 
Jands which they cultivate are the domain of the prince, who is the 
sole proprietor. He can resume them at his pleasure, and give them 
to another to cultivate. Even the huts in which they live, buiit of 
mud, and covered with thatch, are not their own. All belongs to 
the prince. And if aman, for any reason whatever, quits his habi- 
tation in the village, he can by no means dispose of it to another, 
although it were constructed by his own hands. ’ 


From Mr Ward’s English edition, every thing is cut off but 
what treats of religion, and the sects and priests of religion. In 
the larger work, printed i in Bengal, there are several other topics 
of considerable importance. The first volume, for example, and 
more than a half of the second, are empioved upon the history, the 
statistics, and the literature of India. Part of this information 
is borrowed from sources to which we have access in Europe ; 
but as far as it is derived from the Sanscrit, or from the author’s 
one observation, it is extremely valuable. The account of the 

hastriis or Shasters, though summary, is full of information ; 
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and adds largely to the materials from which right judgments 
with regard to the Hindus will in time be derived. 

The whole of the fourth volume of the larger publication, is 
on miscellaneous subjects. The first chapter gives an account 
of the distinctions of caste, as far as relates to the four primary 
castes, the Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaysias, and Sudras. The 
next chapter gives an account of the Domestic Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Hindus, which is extremely interesting. It ends 
with some exceedingly curious specimens of actual conversation 
between the natives on a variety of subjects. The last chapter 
contains an account of the Hindu speculative systems, both in 
Philosophy and Religion. On these matters, however, our au- 
thor is not pa: ‘ticularly luminous—though he may perhaps be 
forgiven for not giving an intelligible account of what was most 
probably understood neither by himself nor his informers. 


Art. VIT. Rob Roy. By the Author of Waverley, Guy Man- 
nering, and the Antiquary. 12mo. 3 vol. pp. 930. Edin- 
burgh, 181s. 


de is not so good, perhaps, as some others of the family ;— 


but it is better than any thing else ; and has a charm and 
a spirit about it that draws us irresistibly away from our graver 
works of politics and science, to expatiate upon that which every 
body understands and agrees in; and after setting us diligently 
to read over again what we had scarce finished reading, leaves 
us no choice but to tell our readers what they all know already, 
and to persuade them of that of which they are most intimately 
convinced, 

Such, we are perfectly aware, is the task which we must seem 
to perform to the greater part of those who may take the trouble 
of accompanying us through this article. But there may still 
be some of our readers to whom the work of which we treat is 
unknown ;—and we know there are many who are far from be- 

ing duly sensible of its merits. The public, indeed, is apt now 
and then to behave rather unhandsomely to its greatest bene- 
factors, and to deserve the malison which Milton has so empha- 
tically bestowed on those impious persons who, 
‘ with senseless base ingratitude, 
Cram, and blaspheme their feeder. ’ 
—nothing, we fear, being more common, than to see the bounty 
of its too "lavish providers oe by increased captiousness at 
Yd 2 
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the quality of the banquet, and complaints of imaginary fallings 
off—which should be imputed entirely to the d listempered state 
of their own pz ampered apn: tites. We suspect, indeed, that we 
were ourselves under the influence of this illaudable » feeling when 
we wrote the first line of this paper: For, except that the sub- 
ject seems to us somewhat Jess hay ppily chosen, and the variety 
‘of characters rather less than in some of the author’s former pub= 
lications, we do not know what right we had to say that it was 
in any respect inferior to them. Sure we are, at all events, that 
it has the same brilliancy and truth of colouring—the same gay- 
ety of tone, rising every now and then into feelings both kind!s 
and exalted—the sane dramatic vivacity—the same deep and 
large insight into human nature—and the same charming el 
lity which d listinguish all the other works of this great mast: 
and make the time in which he flourished an era never to be “8 
gotten in the literary history of our country. 

One novelty in the present work is, that it is thrown into the 
form of a contiiued aad unbroken narrative, by one of the per- 
sons principally concerned in the story—and who is represented 
in his declining age, as detailing to an intimate friend the most 
interesting particulars in his early life, and all the recollections 
with which th: ¥ were associated. We prefer, upon the whole, 
the communications of an avowed author; who, of course, has 
no character to sustain but that of a pleasing writer—and can 
praise and blame, and wonder and moralize in all tones and di- 
rections, without subjecting himself to any charge of vanity, 
ingratitude, or ORY —The thing, howe ver, is very to- 
lerably managed on the present occasion ; ; and the hero con- 
trives to Ict us into all his exploits and perplexities, without much 
violation +ither of heroic modesty or general probability ;—to 
which ends, indeed, it conduces not a little, that, like most of 
the other heroes of this ingenious author, his own character 
does not rise very not: abl y above the plain level of mediocrity — 
being, like the rest of ‘his brethren, a well-conditioned, reason- 
able, ‘agreeable young gentleman—not particularly likely to do 
any thing which it would be very boastful to speak of, and much 
better fitted to be a spectator and historian of strange doings, 
than a partaker in them. 

This discreet hero, then, our readers will probably have anti- 
cipated, is not Rob Roy—though his name stands alone in the 
title—but a Mr Francis Osbaldistone, the only son of a great 
London Merchant or Banker, and nephew of a Sir Hilc lebrand 
Osbaldistone, a worthy Catholic Baronet, who spent his time 
in hunting, and drinking Jacobite toasts in Northumberland, 

;ome time about the year ITM. ‘The young gentleman haying 
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been educated among the Muses abroad, testifies a decided aver- 
sion to the gainful vocations in which his father had determined 
that he should assist and succeed him;—and as a punishment for 
this contumacy, he banishes bim for a season to the Siberia of 
©sbaldistone [lall, from which he himself had been estranged 
ever since his infancy. The young exile jogs down on horse- 
hack rather merrily, riding part of the way with a stout man, 
who was scandalously afraid of being rob bed, and meeting once 
with a sturdy Se sotchman, whose resolute air and en ergctic dis- 
courses make a deep impression on him.—As he appro: aches the 
home of his fathers, he is surrounded bya party of fox hunters, 
and at the same moment electrified by the sudden apparition of 
a beautiful young woman, gall ping lig itly at the head of the 
field, and managing her sable pallrey with all the grace of an 
Angclica. 

Making up to this etherial personage, ke soon discovers that 
he is in the heart of his kinsfolks—that the tall youths about 
him are the five sons of Sir Hildebrande; and the virgin hunte 
ress herself, a cousin and inmate of the family, by the name of 
Diana Vernon. She is a very remarkable person this same Di- 
ane. ‘Though only eighteen ) years of age, and exquisitely lovely, 
she knows ail arts and sciences, elegant and inelegant—and has 
moreover, a more than masculine resolution, and more than . 
minine kindness and generosity of character—wearing over all 
this, a playful, free and reckless manner, more characteristic of 
her age than her various and inconsistent accomplishments. The 

rest of the household are comely savages, who hunt all day, and 
drink all night, without one idea beyond those heroic occupa- 
tions—all, at least, except Rashleigh, the youngest son of this 
hopeful family—who, having been desiened for the church, had 
been educated among the Jesuits be yond seas, and had there a ac- 
quired all the knowledge and theknavery which that piousbrother- 
hood was so long supposed to impart to their disciples. Although 
very plain in his person, and very depraved in his character, he 
has great talents and accomplishments, and a very insinuating ad- 
dress. He had been, in a good degree, the instructor of Diana, 
who, we should have mentioned, was also a Catholic, and having 
Jost her parents, was destined to take the veil in a foreign land, if 

she did not consent to marry one of the sons of Sir Hildebrand, 

for all of whom she cherished the greatest aversion and contempt. 

Mr Osbaldistone, of course, can do nothing but fall in love 
with this wonderful infant; for which, and some other trans- 
yzressions, he incurs the deadly, though concealed, hate of Rash- 
leigh, and meets with several unpleasant adventures through his 
means, Among others, he is falsely accused of having robbed 
his timid fellow’ traveller, who had certainly been eased of his 
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portmanteau soon after they parted ; and only gets the better of 
this imputation by the heroic exertions of Miss Vernon, and 
the timely reappearance of the determined Scotchman whom he 
had met with on his journey. 

Soon after this, the wily Rashleigh is invited to take the 
place in his uncle’s countinghouse, which had been declin- 
ed by the obstinacy of his son; and by and by, it is disco- 
vered that this malignant Jesuit, taking advantage of his ps- 
tron’s absence in Holland, had absconded with half a million 
of bills belonging to the establishment, and repaired to Scotland, 
where the disaflected Catholics of the Highlands were then pre- 
paring for the insurrection that broke out a short time after.— 
Our hero is quite overwhelmed by the news of this disaster ; 
but is roused and directed by the energy of Diana Vernon to 
set out immediately for Scotland, to counteract, if possible, the 
designs of his dangerous kinsman. She gives him a sealed 
packet, to be opened only in case of emergency ; and he sets 
off, under the guidance of Andrew Fairservice, a pragma- 
tical Scotch gardener, who undertakes to be his guide to the 
city of Glasgow, and in whose colloquies much of the hu- 
mour of the work is embodied. ‘They arrive there in safety, 
though not without adventures; and, coming into town on a 
Sunday morning, very properly conclude that they can do no- 
thing so good as to go to church. Mr Osbaldistone accord- 
ingly descends into the vaults of the antient cathedral, then used 
as a place of worship; and, while standing in a dark corner 
of this gloomy temple, is warned by an unseen person behind 
him, that he is in danger, and desired to meet his adviser at 
midnight on the Bridge. He goes, accordingly, and is accost- 
ed by a grim, stout-looking man, in a horseman’s coat, who 
conducts him, with strange and appalling discourses, to the gate 
of the common prison, and there procures him admission, by 
the agency of a wild Highland turnkey, who obeys the myste- 
rious stranger with all the awe and observance of clannish de- 
votion. Mr Osbaldistone is then Jed to a little cell, where he 
finds the head clerk of his father’s house in durance; and learns 
from him more of the particulars of the weachery of Rash- 
leigh, and the machinations in which he is supposed to be en- 
gaged. While they are discoursing on these subjects, they are 
surprised by the sudden appearance of Baillie Nicol Jarvic, one 
of the magistrates of the city, and a correspondent of the house 
of Osbaldistone, who had heard that morning of the clerk’s 
misfortunes, but had been prevented, by his rigid Calvinistic 
principles, from attending to any worldly business, till the holy 
day was fairly expired. He now tenders his assistance, in a 
homely but hearty manner, to the disconsolate captive; and, 
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after arranging matters for his liberation in the morning, is 
about to depart, when he recognises, in Mr Osbaldistone’s 
guide, the notorious outlaw Ros Roy, and his own near kins- 
man; while, at the same moment, Mr Osbaldistone recognises, 
in the same individual, the remarkable Scotchman whom he 
had first met with on his journey from London, and who had 
afterwards interfered so seasonably for his release from the 
charge of robbery. A very characteristic scene ensues, in the 
course of which, this high-spirited freebooter indicates a tho- 
rough knowledge of Mr Osbaldistone’s affairs ; and promises, 
if he will meet him in a few days at the Clachan of Aberfoil, 
on the Highland borders, to obtain for him the valuable papers 
of which Rashleigh had plundered his father’s house; and pre- 
vails upon the worthy Baillie to undertake the same adventurous 
journey, by promising, at the same time, to pay up a debt 
which had long been owing. 

After some further adventures, and, among others, a sudden 
rencounter with Rashleigh, when they are parted in the very 
nick of fate by the ever timely appearance of Rob Roy,—the 
English stranger and the worthy Baillie set out on their pil- 
grimage to Aberfoil. This is the most striking part of the 
book ; though we must slur it, with the rest, in the very brief 
summary with which we are now engaged. ‘They arrive late 
in an autumn evening, and find the little hovel of an inn oc- 
cupied by three Highland gentlemen, who resent their intrusion 
with barbarian violence ; and a brawl ensues, in which, though 
no blood is actually spilt, the Baillie fights valorously with a 
red-hot poker, and the rest of the party with dirks and broad 
swords. They are at last reconciled by the help of brandy; and 
the strangers gather from the conversation of the party in the 
house, that they form part of a military force assembled in that 
quarter, for the very purpose of securing Rob Roy and his as- 
sosiates. The soldiery, accordingly, appear at dawn, and, tak- 
ing the new comers into custody as suspicious persons, proceed 
up Lochard, under the apparently reluctant guidance of the 
very turnkey who had admitted Rob Roy within the walls of 
the Glasgow prison. It soon appears, however, that this hum- 
ble retainer was not to be frightened out of his fidelity ; for, on 
arriving at a precipitous and sudden pass on the lake, a murder- 
ous fire is opened upon the soldiers by a body of ambushed 
Highlanders, who speedily discomfit the whole party, and make 
— of all the survivers. Mr O., who, being unarmed, 

ad escaped during the affray to a place of safety in the wood,— 

and the worthy Baillie, who, in endeavouring to follow his ex- 

ample, had tumbled down the bank, and been caught by the 
3 
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skirts on a projecting stump of a tree, of which he hung till 
cut down after the battle,—are now brought before the wile of 
Rob Roy, who, with the spirit, and in the garb of an Amazon, 
had, in her busband’s absence, presi ded over the arrangements 
of the day. Though, in the exult ation of victory, the captives 
did not find her a generous foe. She had been brats uly used in 
otber years by the enemies of oe husband; and the scene of 
blood 1 before her seemed only to turn her inextinguishable thirst 
for vengeance into more sanguinary chauncls. In spite of the 
pleading s of the Baillie, she side rs them all for instant execu- 
tion; and the dreadful sentence would probabiy have been exe- 
cuted, had it not been for the sudden return of her sons and 
the flower of their forces—but rae their father—who had 
been inveigled, by a message from Rashleigh, to tru t himself 
ina parley, i in the course of whic h he had been seized and made 

wwisoner, by a more fortunate detachment of the force which 
ey assembled at Aberfoil for his cestruction, 

The Amazon breaks out into indignant lamentation, on hear- 
ing of this disaster ; and instantly orders the unhappy hostage, 
who had been sent by Rashleigh, to be brought forward; when 
a miserable wretch appears, in whom Mr QO. once more recog- 
nises the travelling companion, for ihe loss of whose bargage he 
had been formerly put to so much inconvenience. ‘lhe poor 
coward now pleads for his life in the most abject and agonizing 
terms; but the implacable virago rejects his prayers with in- 
flexible contempt; and, at her command, a large stone is tied 
round his neck, and he is harled, shricking, into the deep 
lake, from the precipice on the top of which they are standing, 
Partially appeased by this sacrifice, she then sends Mr O. to 
the captors of her husband, with proposals for an exchange of 
prisouers. ‘This, however, is peremptorily rejected by the high 
authorities now assembled with the troops; and Rob, who 
maintains in this emergency the same cox i, Ce nfid ent, and im- 
posing manner, which had always characterized him, is strap- 
ped to a trooper, and set forward on the m: at to a more pub- 
lic place of execution. In passing a deep ford, however, he 
contrives to slip his bands ; and diving in the water in the midst 
of innumerable pistol shots and sword cuts, escapes clear from 
the hands of his pursuers, and regains his native fastnesses. 

Mr ©. who had been again lett to himseif during this skir- 
mish, is now plodding his way back under the cold moon to 
the inn at Aberfoil, when he is stopped by two horsemen, 
with some inquirics about the road; and recognises in one 
of them the nymphlike form and angel voice of Diana Ver- 
pon. She bends from her horse to salute him; puts into his 
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wonccring hands the papers with which Rashleigh had ab- 
sconded; says one word of pathetic yet playful farewell; and 
gallops away with her sedate and authoritative companion.— 
Rob Roy and his party are now the triumphant possessors of 
Aberfoil, and do the honours of the place with great gallantry 
to the Baillie and his fricnd. ‘The friend, however, is dread- 
fully disturbed with the intelligence that Diena is now under 
the lawful protection of his Exceilency the French ar nbassador, 
in whose company she had passed him the might before; and, 
after partaking of a most picturesque breakfast from Rob and his 
consort, returns with a heavy heart to Glasgow; where he is con- 
siderably cheered, however, by finding his father, who, as well 
as his serving-man Andrew Fairservice, had almost despaired 
of his safety. 

The story, after this, rushes rather precipitately, as we must 
do also, to a conclusion. The whole five hunters of Osbaldis- 
tonc-Hall are unmercifully killed off in the insurrections that 
ensued ; and the worthy old knight, full of indignation at the 
perfidy of Rashleigh, to whose Cesertion of the cause its dis~ 
comfitare is mainly imputed, leaves ail his property to our hero, 
and dies broken-hearted in his arms.— By his father’s direction, 
the new heir goes down to take possession, and to secure that 
advantage in the lawsuit which Rashleigh had raised for the 
purpose of setting aside his father’s settlement. Here, to his 
inexpressible surprise, he finds the fair Diana again secreted 
with his Excellency the Ambassador—who luckily turns out not 
to be her husband, but her father ; and who entreats from his 
humanity, concealment and protection, till they can find a safe 
opportunity of emigrating to that religious house in which they 
mean to finish their days. All sorts of aid and protection are, 
of course, promised—and performed: Bat the restiess and ma- 
lignant Rashleigh speedily discovers the retreat of these unhap- 
py fugitives ; and, besetting the castle one dark night, with a 
monstrous watch, scizes both on them and their protector, as 
traitors, and abettors of traitors. When conveying them forth 
to prison, however, he is providentially set upon by the omni- 
present Rob Roy—who mortally wounds him, and carries off his 
victims in triumph, Rashleigh dies hard ; professing unrelent- 
ing hatred to his more fortunate cousin, who, being now heir 
by all sorts of titles, happily learns that Diana’s father died soon 
alter their landing in France—goes over and persuades her to 
marry him——and ends this eventtul history of his early life, with 
an account of his own domestic felicity, and of the peaceful and 
edifying demise of his friend Rob, who departed this life in a 
good old age, many years after their last encounter. 
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Such is the naked story of this little work—which the readers 
will see does not exceed in point of probability, nor indeed in 
any other good quality. But it is not in his story that this au- 
thor’s strength ever lies; and here he has lost sight of probabi- 
lity even in the conception of some of his characters; and dis- 
played the extraordinary talent of being true to nature, even in 
the representation of impossible persons. 

The serious interest of the work rests on Diana Vernon and on 
Rob Roy; the comic effect is left chiefly to the ministrations of 
Baillie Nicol Jarvie and Andrew Fairservice, with the occasion- 
al assistance of less regular performers. Diana is, in our ap- 
prehension, a very bright and felicitous creation—though it is 
certain that there never could have been any such person. A 
girl of eighteen, not only with more wit and learning than any 
man of forty, but with more sound sense, and firmness of cha- 
racter, than any man whatever-—and with perfect frankness and 
elegance of manners, though bred among boors and bigots—is 
rather a more violent fiction, we think, than a king with marble 
legs, or a youth with an ivory shoulder. In spite of all this, 
however, the fiction is extremely elegant and impressive ; and 
so many features of truth are blended with it, that we soon for- 
get the impossibility, and are at least as much interested as by a 
more credible personage. ‘The combination of fearlessness with 
perfect purity and delicacy, as well as that of the inextinguish- 
able gayety of youth with sad anticipations and present sufter- 
ing, are all strictly natural; and are among the traits that are 
wrought out in this portrait with the greatest talent and effect. 
In the deep tone of feeling, and the capacity of heroic purposes, 
this heroine bears a family likeness to the Flora of Waverley ; 
but her greater youth, and her unprotected situation, add pro- 
digiously to the interest of these qualities. It will be much short- 
er, however, and far more satistactory to the reader, to let her 
explain and recommend herself. ‘The following is the scene of 
her appearance to Mr Osbaldistone, when he is first cast into 
meditation by the sight of his cousins hunting. 


* A vision that passed me interrupted these reflections. It was a 
young lady, the loveliness of whose very striking features was en- 
hanced by the animation of the chase and the glow of the exercise, 
mounted on a beautiful horse, jet black, unless where he was flecked 
by spots of the snow-white foam which embossed his bridle. She 
wore, what was then somewhat unusual, a coat, vest, and hat, re- 
sembling those of a man, which fashion has since calied a riding- 
habit. The mode had been introduced while I was in France, and 
was perfectly new to me. Her long black hair streamed on the 
breeze, having in the hurry of the chase escaped from the ribbon 
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which bound it. Some very broken ground through which she 
guided her horse with the most admirable address and presence of 
mind, retarded her course, and brought her closer to me than any 
of the other riders that had passed. 1 had, therefore, a full view of 
her uncommonly fine face and person, to which an inexpressible 
charm was added by the wild gayety of the scene, and the romance 
of her singular dress and unexpected appearance. As she past me, 
her horse made, in his impetuosity, an irregular movement, just while, 
coming once more upon open ground, she was again putting him to 
his spe eed. It served as an apology for me to ride close up to her, 
as if to her assistance. There was, however, no cause for alarm; it 
was not a stumble, nor a false step; and if it had, the fair Amazon 
had too much self-possession to have been deranged by it. She 
thanked my good intentions, however, by a smile; and I felt en- 
couraged to put my horse to the same pace, and to keep in her im- 
mediate neighbourhood. The clamour of ‘ Whoop, dead, dead!” 
and the corresponding flourish of the French horn, soon announced 
to us that there was no more occasion for haste, since the chase was 
ata close. One of the young men whom we had seen, approached 
us, waving the brush of the fox in triun iph, as if to upbraid my fair 
companion. “ I see, ” she replied—* I see; but make no noise a- 
bout it; if Phoebe,” she said, patting the neck of the beautiful ani- 
mal on which she rode, “ had not got among the cliffs, you would 
have had little cause for boasting.” ‘They met as she spoke; and I 
observed them both look at me, “and converse a moment in an under 
tone, the young lady apparently pressing the qpertoms in to do some- 
thing which he declined shyly, oad with a sort of sheepish sullenness. 
She instantly turned her horse’s head towards me, saying,—** Well, 
well, Thornie, if you won't, I must, that’s all.—Sir, ” she continued, 
addressing me; ‘ I have been endeavouring to persuade this cultivated 
young gentleman to make inquiries at you, whether, in the course of 
your travels in these parts, you have heard any thing ofa friend of ours, 
one Mr Francis Osbaldistone, who has been for some days expected 
at Osbaldistone Hall?” — I was too happy to acknowledge myself 
to be the party inquired after, and to express my thanks for the 
obliging inquiries of the young lady. — “ In that case, sir,” she re- 
joined, ¢ ag my kinsman’s politeness seems to be still slumbering, 
you will permit me (thor ugh I suppose it is highly improper) to st: and 
mistress of ceremonies, and to present to you young Squire ‘Thorn- 
cliff Osbaldistone, your cousin, and Die ‘Vernon, a has also the 
honour to be your accomplished cousin’s poor kinswoman. ” — There 
was a mixture of boldness, satire, and simplicity in the manner in 
which Miss Vernon pronounced these words. My knowledge of 
life was sufficient to enable me to take up a corresponding tone, as 
J expressed my gratitude to her for her condescension, and my ex~- 
treme pleasure at having met with them.”’ I, 94—98. 


After some further discourse, in which our hero professes his 
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entire ienorance of shoeing horses or worming dogs, the dialogue 
goes on. 


‘ « Then, in the name of Heaven, Mr Francis Osbaldistone, what 
can you do?” — * Very little to the purpose, Miss Vernon; some- 
thing however, I can pretend to—When my groom has dressed my 
horse, I can ri ide upon him, and _— my hawk is in the tield, I can 
fiy him.” — * Can you do this ?” said the young lady, putting her 
ho: a canter. — There was a sort of rude over-grown ‘fence 
crossed the path before us, with a gate, composed of pieces of wood 
rough from the forest; I was about to move forward to open it, 

\ ernon cleared the obstruction at a flying leap. I was 
bound, in point of honour to follow, and was in & moment again at 
her side. — ** There are hopes of you yet,” she said. ‘I was a- 
fraid you had been a very degenerate Osbaldistone. But what on 
earth brings you to Cub-Castle ?—for so the neighbours have chris- 
tened this hunting-hall ef ours. You might have staid away, I sup- 
pose, if you would ? * — J felt I was by this time on a very intimate 
footing with my beautiful apparition, and therefore replicd in a con 
fidential under-tone,—“ Indeed, mv dear Miss Vernon, I might have 
considered it as a sacrifice to be a temporary resident in Osbaldistone 
h as you describe them; but ] am convine- 

is one exception that will make amends for all deficiencies. ' 

* OQ, you mean Rashleigh?” said Miss Vernon.— lideed I do 
not; I was thi kine r—forgive me—of some person much nearer me.” 
mi = suppose it would be proper not to understand a civility — 

jut that is not) vay—TI don’t make a curtsey for it, because I am 

horseback tit, Seriot ly, I deserve youi exception, for 
Iam the ontyv conversible being about the Hall, except the old priest 
and Ra And who is Rashieigh, for Hieaven’s sake 7” — 
«© Nashleigh is one who would fain have every one like him for his 


Hail, the inmates being suc 


sitting on 


c } 


own suke.—He is Sir Hildebrand’s youngest son—about your own 
age, but not so—not well looking, in short. But Nature has given 
him a mouthful of common sense, and the priest has added a bushel- 
full of learning—he is what we all call a very clever man in this 
country, where clever men are scarce. Bred to the church, but in 

urry to take orders. ””—** You will think him the pleasantest man 

ever saw in your life, Mr Osbaldistone, that is for a week at 
jvast. If he could find out a blind mistress, never man would be so 
secure of conquest ; but the eyes break the spell that enchants the 
ear. But here we are in the court of the old hall, which looks as 
| 


wild and old-fashioned as any of its inmates. ‘There is no great toile 


ette kept at Osbaidistone, you must know ; but I must take off these 
things, they are so unpleasantly warm, and the hat hurts my fore- 
head too,” continued the live ‘ly girl, taking it off, and shaking down 
a profusion of sable ringlets, which, half laughing, half blushing, she 


parated with her white slender fingers, in order to clear them away 


from her beautiful face and piercing hazel eves. Uf there was any 
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coquetry in the action, it was well disguised by the careless indiffer- 
ence of her manner. I cou!d not help saying, “ that, judging of the 
family from what I saw, 1 should suppose the toilette a very ume- 


cessary care. "—** That's very politely said; though, p rhaps, i 
ought not to understand in what sense it was meant,” replied Miss 
Vernon; “ but you will sce a better apology for a little negligence, 
when you meet the Orsons you - to live amongst, wliose forms no 
toilette could improve. But, as I said be efore, the o!d dinner-bell 
will clang, or rather clank, in a a minutes—it cracked of its own 
accord at the day of the landing of King 1 Willie ; and my unc! 
specting its prophetic talent, would never permit it to be m 

So do you hold my rong v, like a duteous : i } 


more humble squire to retieve you of the charge. : 
the rein as ii we had been acquainted from our childiroc vd, ju 
from her saddie, tripped across the court-yard, and entered at a sid 
door, leaving me in admiration of her beauty, and astonished with 
the overfrankness of lier manners.’ [. p. 100—106. 


j 


We must give the conversation at dinner, to complete the in- 
troduction. She sits by her new cousin, and says, 


‘«T want to speak with you; and I have placed honest Thor- 
nie betwixt Rashlei gh and you on purpose; while I, your earli- 
est acquaintance in this intellectual family, ask of you how you 
like us all? "— A very comprehensive question, Miss Vernon, 
considering how short while I have been at Osbaldistone Hall. 

“ Q, the philosophy of our family lies on the surface—there are mi- 
nute shades distinguishing the individuals, which require the eye of 
an intelligent observer ; but the species, as naturalists, I believe, call 
it, may be distinguis hed and characterized at once.”—* My five 
elder cousins, then, are, I presume, of pretty nearly the same cha- 
racter. "—** Yes, they form a happy compound of sot, game-keeper, 
bully, horse-jockey, and fool ; but, as they say there cannot be found 
two leaves on the same tree exactiy alike, so these happy ingredients, 
being mingled in somewhat various proportions in each individual, 
make an agreeable variety for those who like to study character. "— 

‘Give me a sketch, if you please, Miss Vernon, "—*“ You shall 
have them all in a family-piece, at full length—the favour is too easi- 
ly granted to be refused. Pe rcie, the son and heir, bey more ot the 


eC. 
cious Thornie is more of the bully than the sot, came- on ‘per, jockey, 


or fool—John, who slee ps W hole weeks amor igst the hills, has most 


of the game-keeper—The jockey is most powe ful with Dickon, whe 
rides two hundred miles by day and night to be bought and sold at a 
horse-race—And the fool predominates so much over Wilfred’s other 
qualities, that he may be termed a fool positive. "—‘ A goodly col- 
lection, Miss Vernon ; and the individual varieties belong to a most 
interesting species: But is there no room on the canvas for Sir Hilde- 


sot than of the game-keeper, bully, horse-jockey, or fool—My pre 


brand ? os I ad my uncle,” was her reply: ** Lowe him some 


4 
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kindness, (such it was meant for at least), and I will leave you to 
draw his picture yourself, when you know him better. "—* Come, 
thought I to myself, “ I am glad there is some forbearance ; 
after all, who would have looked for such bitter satire from a 
creature so young and so exquisitely beautiful ?”—* You are 
thinking of me,” she said, bending her dark eyes on me, as if 
she meant to pierce through my very soul.—“ I certainly was, ” 
I replied with some emborrassment at the determined suddenness 
of the question, and then endeavouring to give a complimentary turn 
to my frank avowal, ‘* How is it possible I should think of any thing 
else, seated as I have the happiness to be?” She smiled with such 
an expression of concentrated haughtiness as she alone could have 
thrown into her countenance. ‘ I must inform you at once, Mr 
Osbaldistone, that compliments are entirely lost upon me; do not, 
therefore, throw away your pretty sayings—they serve fine gentle- 
men who travel in the country, inste ad of the toys, beads, and brace- 
lets, which navigators carry to propitiate the savage inhabitants of 
newly discovered countries. Do not exhaust your stock in trade— 
you will find natives in Northumberland to whom your fine things 
will recommend you—on me they would be utterly thrown aw ay, for 
I happen to know their real value.” I was silenced and confound- 
ed. ‘ You remind me at this moment,” said the young lady, re- 
suming her lively and indifferent manner, “ of the fairy tale, where 
the man finds all the money which he had carried to market sudden- 
ly changed into pieces of slate. I have cried down and ruined your 
whole sock of complimentary discourse by one unlucky observation. 
But, come, never mind it. Endeavour to forget my unluc ky sex ; 
call me Tom Vernon, if you have a mind, but spe “ak to me as you 
would to a friend and companion; you have no idea how much I 
shall like you.”—‘* You have not included Mr Rashleigh Osbaldi- 
stone in your domestic sketches. ””—She shrunk, I thought, at this 
remark, and hastily answered, in a much lower tone, “ Not a word 
of Rashleigh! His ears are so acute when his selfishness is interest- 
ed, that the sounds would reach him even through the mass of ‘Thorn- 
cliff’s person, stuffed as it is with beef, venison-pasty, and pudding.” 
—‘ Yes,” I replied; “ but peeping past the living screen which 
divides us, before I put the question, I perceived that Mr Rashleigh’s 
chair was empty—he has left the table. "—* I would not have you be 
too sure of that,” Miss Vernon replied. ‘“ Take my advice, and 
when you speak of Rashleigh, get up to the top of Otterscope-hill, 
where you can see for twenty calles round you in every direction— 

stand on the very peak, and speak in whispe rs; and, after all , don’t 
be too sure that the bird of the air shall not carry the matter. " Rack. 
leigh has been my tutor for four years ; we are mutually tired of cae h 
other, and we shall he urtily rejoice at our approaching separation. ” ’ 
I. p. 118—126. 


We shall give but one specimen more of this strange young 
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lady. Mr Osbaldistone having been informed by Rashleigh of 
her engagement to marry one of them, or to take the veil, had 
been thrown into bad humour by the communication ; and, af- 
ter treating her with sullennesss at dinner, had got drunk, and 
quarrelled ‘with the whole brotherhood. Next morning she de- 
sires to speak with him in the library. Though a little : alarmed, 
he endeavours to recal his continental gallantry, and follows. 
My English feelings, however, were too many for my French 
education, and I made, I believe, a very pitiful figure, when Miss 
Vernon, seating herself majestically in a huge elbow-chair in the li- 
brary, like a judge about to hear a cause of importance, signed to 
me to take a chair opposite to her, (which I did, much like the poor 
fellow who is going to be tried), and entered upon conversation in a 
tone of bitter irony.—* Upon my word, Mr Francis Osbaldistone,” 
said Miss Vernon, with the air of one who thought herself fully en- 
titled to assume the privilege of ironi¢al reproach, which she was 
pleased to exert, “ your character improves upon us, sir—I could 
not have thought that it was in you.—Yesterday might be considered 
as your assay-piece, to prove yourself entitled to be free of the cor- 
poration of Osbaldistone-Hall. But it was a master-piece. ”"—* I 
am quite sensible of my ill-breeding, Miss Vernon, and I can only 
say for myself, that I had received some communications by which 
my spirits were unusually agitated. Iam conscious I was iunper- 
tinent and absurd. "—“ You do yourself great injustice,” said the 
merciless monitor, ** you have contrived, by what I saw and have 
ep heard, to exhibit in the course of one evening a happy display 
all the various masterly qualifications which distinguish your se- 
a cousins ;—the gentle and generous temper of the benevolent 
Rashleigh—the temperance of Percie—the cool courage of Thorn- 
cliff—John’s skill in dog-breaking—Dickon’s aptitude to betting ;—= 
all exhibited by the single individual, Mr Francis, and that with a 
selection of time, place, and circumstance, worthy the tasteand saga- 
city of the sapient Wilfred. "—* Have a little mercy, Miss Vernon, ” 
said I; for I confess I thought the schooling as severe as the case 
merited. ‘I have but wet my shoe, I assure you, and am too 
sensible of the filth of the puddle to step further in. ”—** If such 
be your re solution, ” she nem * it is u wise one. But I was so 
much vexed at what I heard, that your concerns have pressed before 
my own.—You behaved to me yesterday, during dinner, as if some- 
thing had been told you which lesse med or lowered me in your opi- 
nion—-1 beg leave to ask you what it was ?”—-L was stupi itied—the 
direct bluntness of the demand was much in the style one gentleman 
uses to another, when requesting explanation of any part ot his con- 


duct in a good-humoured yet dctermined manner, and was totally 


devoid of the circumlocutions, shadings, sottenings, and periphrasis, 
which usually accompany explanations betwixt persens of different 


sexes in the higher orders of society. She observed my hesitation, 
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and proceeded in a tone somewhat more peremptory, but still tem- 
perate and civil.—* I hope Mr Osbaldistone does not dispute my 
title to request this explanation. I have no relative who can protect 
me; it is, therefore, just that I be permitted to protect myseli, "— 
T endeavoured with hesitation to throw the blame of my rude beha- 
viour upon indisposition—upon disagreeable letters from London. 
She suffered me to exhaust my apologies, and fairly to run myself 
ground, listening all the while with a smile of absolute incredulity.— 
«* And now, Mr Francis, having gone through your prologue of ex- 
cuses, with the same bad grace w ith which all prologue s are deliver- 
ed, please to _ the curtain, and show me that which I desire to 
see. Ina word, ne know what Rashleigh says of me; for he is 
the grand engineer and first mover of all the machin ry of Osbaldis- 
tone-Hall. "—“ But, sup posing there was any thing to tell, Miss Ver- 
non, what does he deserve that betrays the secrets of one ally to ano- 
ther ?—Rashieigh, you — If told me, remained your ally, though 
no long r your friend. "——** I have neither patience for evasion, nor 
inclination for jesting, on the present subject. Rashleigh cannot— 
ought not—dare not, hold any language respecting me, Diana Ver- 
non, but what I may demand to hear repeated. ‘That there are sub- 
jects of secrecy and confidence between us, is most certain; but to 
such, his conn ications to you could have no relation; and with 
such, I, as an individual, have no concern.” I bad by this time re- 
covered my presence of mind, and hastil ly determined to avoid ma- 
kigg any disclosure of what Rashleigh had told me in a sort of con- 
fidence. There was something unworthy in retailing private conver 
sation; it could, I thought, do no good, and must necessarily give 
Miss Vernon great pain. I therefore replied, gravely, “ that nothing 
but frivelous talk had passed between Mr Rashl leis th Osbaldistone and 
“the family at the Hall; and I protested, that no- 
i serious impression to her disadvantage. 
uid, I could not be more explicit in reporting pri- 
he started up with the animation of a Camilla 
about to advance in ttl ** This shall not serve your turn, sir— 
I must have another answer from you.” Her features kindled— 
her brow becaine flushed—her eye glanced wild-tire as she proceed- 
ed.“ I demand such an explanation, as a woman bas ly slandered 
has a right to demand from every man who calls hinself a gentleman 
—as a creature, motheriess, friendiess, ones in the world, left to her 
n guidance and protection, has a right to require from every be- 
ing having a happier | in the name of that God who sent them in- 
to the world to e ‘joy, and Aer to suffer!” Twas utterly astonished at 
her vehemence, but felt, thus conjured, that it became my duty to 
lav aside st lous delicacy, an ve her briefly, but distinctly, 
the heads of the information which Rashleich had conveyed to me. 
When IT had he paused ment: and then said, with her 
usual comp ‘There is but little | > heard from you which I 
did not exp 
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because, bating one circumstance, it is all very true. But as there 
are some poisons so active, that a few drops, it is said, will infect a 
whole fountain, so there is one falsehood in Rashleigh’s communica- 
tion, powerful enough to corrupt the whole well in which Truth her- 
self is said to have dwelt. It is the leading and foul falsehood, that, 
knowing Rashleigh as I have reason too well to know him, any cir- 
cumstance on earth could make me think of sharing my lot with him, 
No,” she continued, with a sort of inward shuddering that seemed 
to express involuntary horror; “ any lot rather than that—the sot, 
the gainbler, the bully, the jockey, the insensate fool, were a thousand 
times preterable to Rashleigh ;—the convent—the jail—the grave, 
shall be welcome before them all.” 

‘ There was a sad and melancholy cadence in her voice, corres 
ponding with the strange and interesting romance of her situation. 
So young, so beautiful, so untaught, so much abandoned to her- 
self, and deprived of all the support which her sex derives from 
the countenance and protection of female friends, and even of that 
degree of defence which arises from the forms with which the sex 
are approached in civilized life,—it is scarce metaphorical to say, 
that my heart bled for her. Yet there was an expression of dignity 
in her contempt of ceremony—of upright feeling in her disdain of 
falsehood—of firm resolution in the manner in which she contem- 
plated the dangers by which she was surrounded, which blended my 
pity with the warmest admiration. She seemed a princess deserted 
by her subjects, and deprived of her power, yet still scorning those 
formal regulations of society which are created for persons of an 
inferior rank ; and, amid her difficulties, relying boldly and confi- 
dently on the justice of Heaven, and the unshaken constancy of her 
own mind.’ I, p. 293—305. 


We have already allowed so much space to this fair lady, that 
we have less to spare for the intrepid outlaw who gives his name 
to the work. Interesting as we really think him, we suspect 
most of his readers will be rather disappointed, both at the so- 
briety and caution of his ordinary demeanour, and at the low- 
liness of his original occupation. We cannot give the account 
of it in more authentic words than those of his kinsman Baillie 
Jarvie, who thus epitomizes his eventful history. 


« « Robin was anes a weel-doing, pains-taking drovet as ye wad 
see amang ten thousand—It was a pleasure to see him in his belted 
plaid and brogues, wi’ his target at his back, and claymore and dirk 
at his belt, following a hundred Highland stots, and a dozen o’ the 
gillies, as rough ragged as the beasts they drave. And he was 
baith civil and just in his dealings, and if he thought his chapman 
had made a hard bargain, he wad gie him a luck penny to*he mends. 
I hae kenn'd him gie back five shillings out o’ the pund sterling. ”"— 
‘* ‘Twenty-five per cent,” said Owen--** a heavy discount,”— He 
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wad gie it though, sir, as I tell ye; mair especially if he thought the 
buyer was Q puir man and couldna stand by aloss. But the times 
‘eam hard, and Rob was venturesome. It wasna my faut—it wasna 
my faut; he canna wyte me. I aye tauld him o’'t— And the credi- 
tors, mair especially some grit neighbours o’ his, grippit to his living 
and land ; and they say his wife was turned out o' the house to the 
hill-side, and sair misguided to the boot. Shamefu’! shamefu’ !—I 
am a peacefu’ man and a magistrate, but if ony ane had guided sae 
muckle as my servant quean, Mattie, as it’s like they guided Rob’s 
wife, I think it suld hae set the shabble that my father the deacon had 
at Bothwel-brigg a-walking again. Weel, Rob cam hame, and fand 
desolation, God pity us! where he left plenty ; he looked east, west, 
south, and north, and saw neither hauld nor hope—neither beild nor 
shelter—sae he e’en pu’d the bonnet ower his brow, belted the broad- 


sword to his side, took to the brae-side, and became a broken man.” ” 


Il. p. 285—285. 


Some idea of his authoritative and haughty manner may be 


gathered from the scene to which we have already alluded, of 


his interference between Rashleigh and our hero when they ac- 
cidentully meet, and assault each other in Glasgow. 


‘ Our death-grapple was interrupted by a man who forcibly threw 
himself between us, and pushing us separate from each other, ex- 


elaimed, in a loud and commanding voice, “ What! the sons of 


those who sucked the same breast shedding each others bluid as it 
were strangers !—By the hand of my father, I will cleave to the 
brisket the first man that mints another stroke. ””"—I looked up in a- 
stonishment. ‘The speaker was no other than Campbell. He had a 
basket-hilted broadsword drawn in his hand, which he made to whis- 
tle around his head as he spoke, as if for the purpose of enforcing 
his mediation. Rashivigh and I stared in silence at this unexpected 
intruder, who proceeded to exhort us alternately : ‘* Do you, Maister 
Francis, opine that ye will re-establish your father’s credit by cutting 
your kinsman’s thrapple, or getting your ain sneckit instez id thereot 
in the College-yards of Glasgow ?—Or do ye, Maister Rashleigh, 
think men will trust their lives and fortunes wi’ ane, that, when in 
point of trust and in point of confidence wi’ a great political interest, 
gangs about brawling like a drunken gillie: Pans Nay, never look gash 
or grim at me, man—if ye're angry, ye ken how to turn the buckle 


o’ your belt behind you. "—* You presume on my present situation, 
replied Rashleigh, “ or you would hardly have dared to interfere 
where my honour is concerned. "—* Hout, tout, tout !—Presume ? 


—Aud what for should it be presuming ?—Ye may be the richer 
mau, Mr Osbaidistone, as is maist likely, and ye may be the mair 
learned man, whilk I dispute not; but I reckon ye are neither a 
prettier man nor a better gentleman than mysell, and it will be news 
to me when I hear you are as gude. And dare too ?—Muckle dar- 


ing there’s about it—I trow here I stand, that hae slashed as het a 
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haggies as ony 0 the twa o’ ye, and thought nae muckle o’ m 
morning’s wark when it was dune. If my foot were on the heather, 
as it’s on the causeway, or this pickle gravel, that’s little better, I 
hae been waur mistrysted than if I were set to gie ye baith your 
sering o't.”"—Rashleigh had by this time recove sell his temper com- 
pletely. “ My kinsman, ” he said, “ will acknowledge he forced 
this quarrel on me. It was none of my seeking. I am glad we are 
interrupted before I chastised his forwardness more severely.”—‘ Are 
ye hurt, lad?” inquired Campbell at me with some appearance of 
interest.—‘* A very slight scratch,” I answered, “ which my kind 
cousin would not long have boasted of, had not you come between 
us.”—‘ In troth, and that’s true, Maister Rashleigh, ” said Camp- 
bell; ‘ for the cauld iron and your best bluid were like to hae be- 
come acquaint when I mastered Mr Frank’s right hand. But never 
look like a sow playing on a trump for the luve o’ that, man—come 
and walk wi’ me. I hae news to tell ye, and ye'll cool and come to 
yoursell, like MacGibbon’s crowdy, when he set it out at the wine 
dow-boie.”’ II. p. 253—257. 

Before exhibiting the mountaineer in his native scenes, it is 
right, perhaps, that the reader should have an idea of the na- 
ture of those scenes, and their inhabitarts. He may therefore 
take the following account of our travellers’ entry into the little 
inn at Aberfvil, across the half open door of which they had 
found a peeled willow wand. In spite of this warning rod, and 
the resistance of the landlady, says Mr Osbaldistone, 

* I opened a crazy half-decayed door, constructed, not of plank; 
but of wicker, and, followed by the Baillie, entered into the princi- 
pal apartment of this Scottish caravansera. The interior pre sented 
a view which seemed singular enough to southern eyes. The fire, 
fed with blazing turf and branches of dried wood, blazed merrily in 
the centre ; but the smoke, having no means to escape but through 
n hole in the roof, eddied round the rafters of the cottage, and hun ng 
in sable folds at the height of about five fect from the floor. The 
space beneath was kept pretty clear, by innumerable currents of air 
which rushed towards the fire from the broken pannel of basket-work 
which served as a door, from two square holes, designed as ostensi- 
ble windows, through one of which was thrust a plaid, and through 
the other a tattered great coat; and moreover, throigh various less 
distinguishable apertures in the walls of the tenement, which, being 
built of round stones aud turf, cemented by mud, let in the atmo- 
sphere at innumerable crevices. At an old oaken table, adjoining to 
the fire, sat three men, guests appar ently, whom it was impossible to 
regard with indifference. ‘Two were in the Highland dress; the one 
a little dark-complexioned man, with a lively, ¢ quick, and irritable 
expression of features, wore the trews, or close pantaloons, wove out 
of a sort of chequered stocking stuff. The Baillie whispered me, 
that “he behoved to be a man of some consequence, for that nae- 
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body but their Duinhéwassels wore the trews ; they were very ill to 
weave exactly to their Highland pleasure.” The other mountaineer 
was a very tall, strong man, with a quantity of reddish hair, freckled 
face, high cheek: bones, and long chin—a sort of caricature of the 
national features of Scotland. The t tartan which he wore differed 
from that of his companion, as it had much more scarlet in it, where- 
as the shades of black and dark-green predommated in the chequers 
of the other. The third, who sate at the same table, was in the 
Lowland dress,—a bold, stout-looking man, with a cast of military 
daring in his eye and manner, his riding-dress showily and profusely 
laced, and his cocked hat of formidable dimensions. His hanger and 
a pair of pistols lay on the table before him, Each of the Highland- 
ers had their naked dirks stuck upright in the board beside him,— 
an emblem, I was afterwards informed, but surely a strange one, that 
their compotation was not to be pony “ser by any brawl. A mighty 
pewter measure, containing about an English quart of usquebaugh, 
was placed before these worthies. A broken glass, with a wooden 
foot, served as a drinking cup to the whole party, and circulated 
with a rapidity, which, considering the potency of the liquor, seemed 
absolutely marvellous. These men spoke loud and eagerly together, 
sometimes in Gaelic, at other times in English. Another Highland- 
er, wrapt in his plaid, reclined on the floor, his head resting on a 
stone, from which it was only separated by a wisp of straw, and : slept, 
or seemed to sleep, without attending to what was going on around 
him. He also was probably a stranger, for he lay in full dress, and 
accoutred with the sword and tar get, the usual arms of his country- 
men when on a journey. Cribs ‘there were of different dimensions 
beside the walls, formed, some of fractured boards, some of shattered 
wicker-work or plaited boughs, in which slumbered the family of 
the house, men, women, and children, their places of repose only 
concealed by the dusky wreaths of vapour which arose above, below, 
and around them. 

* Our entrance was made so quietly, and the carousers I have de- 
scribed were so eagerly engaged in their discussions, that we e- 
acaped their notice for a minute or two. But I observed the High- 
lander who Jay beside the fire raise himself on his elbow as we en- 
tered, and, drawing his plaid over the lower part of his face, fix 
his look on us for a few seconds, after which he resnmed his re- 
cumbent posture, and seemed again to betake himself to the repose 
which our entrance had interrupted. We advanced to the fire, 
which was an agreeable spectacle after our late ride, @uring the 
chillness of an Autumn evening among the mountains, and first at- 
tracted the attention of the guests who had preceded us, by calling 
for the landlidy. She approached, looking doubtfully and timidly, 
now at us, now at the other party, and returned a hesitating and 
doubtful answer to our request to have something to eat. I assured 
her we were indifferent to the quality of our supper; and looking 
round for means of accommodation, which were not easily to be 
found, T arranged an old heu-coop as a seat for Mr Jarvie, and turn- 
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ed down a broken tub to serve for my own. Andrew Fairservice 
entered presently afterwards, and took a place in silence behind our 
backs. ‘The natives, as I may call them, continued staring at us 
with an air as if confounded by our assurance, and we, at least I 
myself, disguised as well as we could, under an appearance of indif- 
ference, any secret anxiety we might feel concerning the mode in 
which we were to be received by our predecessors. At length, the 
Jesser Highlander, addressing himself to me, said, in very good Eng- 
lish, and in a tone of great haughtiness, ‘* Ye make yourself at home, 
sir, I see.”—** I usually do so,” I replied, “ when I come into a 
house of public entertainment.”—*‘ And did she na see,” said the 
taller man, “ by the white wand at the door, that gentlemens had 
taken up the public-house on their ain business ? ”—* I do not pre- 
tend to understand the customs of this country; but Iam yet to 
Jearn,” I replied, ‘* how three persons should be entitled to exclude 
all other travellers from the only place of shelter and refreshment for 
miles round.” —‘ ‘There’s nae reason for’t, gentlemen,” said the 
Baillie ; “‘ we mean nae offence—but there’s neither law nor reason 
for't—but as far as a stoup o’ gude brandy wad make up the quarrel, 
we, being peaceable folk, wad be willing—" “% Damm your brandy, 
sir!” said the Lowlander, adjusting his cocked-hat fiercely upon his 
head ; “ we desire neither your brandy nor your company ;” and up 
he rose from his seat. There was obviously a fray about to ensue, 
at which, feeling myself indignant at the inhospitable insolence with 
which I was treated, I was totally indifferent, unless on the Baillie’s 
account, whose person and qualities were ill qualified for such an 
adventure. 1 started up, however, on seeing the others rise, and 
dropped my cloak from my shoulders, that I might be ready to stand 
on the defensive.—“ We are three to three,” said the lesser High- 
lander, glancing his eyes at our party ; “ if ye be pretty men, draw ;” 
and, unsheathing his broadsword, he advanced on me. I put myself 
in a posture of defence, and, aware of the superiority of my weapon, 
a rapier or smalj-sword, was little afraid of the issue of the contest. 
The Baillie behaved with unexpected mettle. As.he saw the gigan- 
tic Highlander confront him with his weapon drawn, he tugged for 
a second or two at the hilt of his skabd/e, as he called it ; but finding 
it loath to quit the sheath, to which it had long been secured by rust 
and disuse, he seized, as a substitute, on the red-hot coulter of a 
plough which had been employed in arranging the fire by way of a 
poker, and brandished it with such effeet, that at the first pass he 
set the Highlander’s plaid on fire, and compelled him to keep a re- 
spectful distance till he could get it extinguished.’ II. 13-22, 

The whole scene at the Clachan, as well as the march up the 
lake, and the sanguinary skirmish at the pass, are given with ad- 
mirable spirit. But we cannot now make room for them. Yet 
we cannot refrain from one sentence of local description—just 
to show with what force and truth this author delineates his na- 


tive landscape. 
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‘ J shall never forget the delightful sensation with which I ex- 
changed the dark, smok y, smothering atmosphere of the Highland 
hut, in which we had passed the night : so uncomfortably, for the re- 
freshing fragrance of the morning air, and the glorious beams of the 
rising sun, which, from a tabernacle of purple and golden clouds, 
were darted full on such a scene of natural romance and beauty as 
had never before greeted my eyes. To the left lay the valley, down 
which the Forth wandered on its easterly course, surrounding the 
beautiful detached hill, with all its garland of woods. On the right, 
amid a profusion of thickets, knolls, “and crags, lay the bed of a broad 
mountain lake, lightly curled into tiny waves by the breath of the 
morning breeze, each glittering in its course under the influence of 
the sun-beams. High hills, rocks, and banks, waving with natural 
forests of birch and oak, formed the borders of this enchanting sheet 
of water; and, as their leaves rustled to the wind and twinkled in the 
sun, gave to the depth of solitude a sort of life and vivacity. Man 
alone “seemed to be placed in a state of inferiority, in a scene where 
all the ordinary features of nature were raised and exalted. The mi- 
serable little dourocks, as the Baillie termed them, of which about a 
dozen formed the village called the Clachan of Aberfoil, were com- 
posed of loose stones, cemented by clay instead of mortar, and thatch- 
ed by turfs, laid rudely upon r rafters formed of native and unhewn 
birches and oaks from the woods around. The roofs approached the 
ground so n¢ arly, that Andrew Fairservice observed we might have 
ridde n over the vills ige the night before, and never found out we were 
near it, unless our horses’ feet had « gane thro’ the riggin.”’ III. 
p- 68, 69. 


We must pass over the scene after the battle, as well as the 
battle itself; but we cannot refuse a place to the drowning of 
the exciseman, the hapless hostage for Rob Roy’s safe return. 
At the commend ef his Aiwwazonian consort— 


‘ they dragged forward a wretch already half dead with terror, 
in whose agouized features I recognised, to my horror and asto- 
nishment, my old acquaintance Morris. He fell prostrate before 
the female Chief with an effort to clasp her knees, from which she 
drew back, as if his touch had been pollution, so that all he could 
do in token af the extremity of his humiliation, was to kiss the hem 
of her plaid. I never heard entreaties for life poured forth with such 
agony of spirit. The ecstacy of ftar was such, that, instead of para- 
lyzing his tongue, as on ordinary occasions, it even rendered him elo- 
quent, and, with cheeks pale as ashes, hands compressed in agony, 
eyes that seemed to be taking their last look of all mortal objects, he 
protested, with the deepest ‘oaths, his total ignorance of any design 
on the person of Rob Roy, whom he swore he loved and honoured ¢ as 
his own soul.—In the inconsistency of his terror, he said, he was but 
the agent of others, and he muttered the name of Rashicigh.—He 
prayed but for lifte—for life he would give ail he had in the world;— 
it was but life he asked—life, if it were to be prolonged under tor- 
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tures and privations;—he asked only breath, though it should be 
drawn in the damps of the lowest caverns of their hills. It is linpos- 
sible to describe the scorn, the loathing and contempt, with which 
the wife of MacGregor regarded this wretched petitioner for the poor 
boon of existence. ‘ I could have bid you live,” she said, “ had 
life been to you the same weary and wasting burthen that it is to me 
—that it is to every noble and genereus mind. But you—wretc! h! 
you could creep through the world unaffected by its various dis- 
graces, its ineffable miseries, its constantly accumulating masses of 
crime and sorrow—you could live and enjoy yourself, while the noble 
minded are betrayed—while nameless and birthless villains tread on 
the neck of the brave and the long-descended ;—you could enjoy 
yourself, like a butcher's dog in the “shambles, battening on garbage, 

while the slaughter of the brave went on around you! This enjoy- 
ment you shall not live to partake of; you shall die, base dog, and 
that before yon cloud has passed over the sun.”—She gave a brief 
command in Gaelic to her attendants, two ef whem seized upon the 
prostrate suppliant, and hurried him to the brink of a cliff which over- 
hung the flood. He set up the most piercing and dreadful cries that 
fear ever uttered—I may well term them dreadful, fur they haunted 
my sleep for years afterward. As the murderers, or executioners, 
call them as you will, dragged him along, he recognised me even in 
that moment of horror, and exclaimed, in the last articulate words I 
ever heard him utter, ‘“* @, Mr Osbaldistone, save me !—save me! ” 
—I was so much moved by this horrid rrr that, although in 
momentary expectation of ‘sharing his fate, J did attempt to speak in 
his behalf, but, as might have been eXpected, my interference was 
sternly disregarded. The victim was held fast by some, while others, 
binding a large heavy stone in a plaid, tied it round his neck, and 
others again eagerly stripped him of some part of his dress. Half 
naked, and thus manacled, they hurled him into the lake, there about 
twelve fect deep, drowning his last death-shrick with a loud halloo of 
vindictive triumph, above which, however, the yell of mortal agony 
was distinctly heard. The heavy burden splashed in the dark-blue 
waters of the lake; and the Highlande 4s, with their pole-axes and 
swords, watched an instant, to guard, lest, extricating himself from 
the load to which he was attached, he might have struggled to res 

gain the shore. But the knot had been securely bound; the victim 
sunk without effort ; the waters, which his fall had disturbed, settled 
calmly over him; and the unit of that life for which he had pleaded 
so strongly, was for ever withdrawn from the sum ef human exist- 
ence.” IIL. p. 120—124. 

We may now show Rob himself, as he appeared when brought 
as a captive before the Duke of M., at the head of the county 
militia. 

Ilis arms were belted down above the elbow, and secured to his 
bedy by a horse-girth buckled tight behind him. ‘Two non-commis- 
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sioned officers had hold of him, one on each side, and two file of 
men with carabines and fixed bayonets attended for additional secu- 
rity.—I had never seen this man in the dress of his country, which set 
off in a striking point of view the peculiarities of his form. A shock- 
head of red hair, which the hat and periwig of the Lowland costume 
had in a great measure concealed, was seen beneath the Highland 
bonnet, and verified the epithet of Roy or Red, by which he was 
much better known in the low country than by any other, and is still, 
I suppose, best remembered. The justice of the : appellation was al 
so vindicated by the appearance of that part of his limbs, from the 
bottom of his kilt to the top of his short hose, which the fashion of 
his country dress left bare, and which was covered with a fell of 
thick, short, red hair, especially around his knees, whici resembled 
in this respect, as well as from their sinewy appearance of extreme 
strength, the limbs of a red-coloured Highland bull. Upon the 
whole, betwixt the effect produced by the change of dress, and by 
my having become acquainted with his real and formidable cha- 
racter, his appearance had acquired to my eyes something so much 
wilder and more striking than it before presented, that I could 
scarce recognise him to be the same person. 

His manner was bold, unconstrained unless by the actual bonds, 
haughty, and even dignified. He bowed to the Duke, nodded to Gar- 
schattachin and others, and showed some surprise at seeing me among 
the party. ‘ It is long since we have met, Mr Campbell, ” said the 
Duke.—* It is so, my Lord Lord Duke; I could have wished it had 
been” (looking at the fastening on his arms) “ when I could have 
better paid the compliments I owe to your Grace—but there's a guid 
time coming. "—** No time like the time present, Mr Campbell, 
answered the Duke; * for the hours are fast flying that must settle 
your last account with all mortal affairs. You know that: you have 
deserved death, and that you must prepare for it. "—“ My Lord, 
said Rob Roy, “ although I may well lay my misfortunes to your 
Grace’s door, yet I will never say that you yourself have been the 
wilful and willing author of them. My Lord, if I had thought sae, 
your Grace would not this day have been sitting in judgment on me ; 
for you have been three times within good rifle distance of me when 
you were thinking but of the red deer; and few people have keun’d 
me miss my aim. But as for them that have abused your Grace's 
ear, and sect you up against a man that was ance as peacefu’ a man 
as ony in the land, and made your name the warrant for driving me 
to utter extremity.—I have had some amends of them; and for a' 
that your Grace now says, I expect to live to hae mair.”—“ I 
know, " said the Duke, in rising anger, ‘ that you are a determined 
and impudent villain, who will keep his oath if he swears to mischicf’; 
but it shall be my care to prevent you. You have no enemies but 
your own wicked actions. ”-—“ Had I called myself Grahame, in- 
stead of Campbell, I might have heard less about them, ” answered 
Rob Roy, with dogged resolution.’ III. 147-151, 
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After his escape at the ford, he appears again to our hero, 
who says that as he was walking along— 


I was suddenly hailed by a touch on the shoulder; and the deep 
voice of a Highlander, who, walking still taster than I, though I 
was proceeding at a smart pace, accosted me with, “ A braw night, 
Maister Osbaldistone—we have met at the mirk hour before now. 
There was no mistaking the tone of MacGregor ; he had escaped the 
pursuit of his enemies, and was in full retreat to his own wilds, and 
to his adherents. He had also contrived to arm himself, probably 
at the house of some secret adherent; for he had a musket on his 
shoulder, and the usual Highland weapous by his side. ’ 

After some talk of his escape, * I thought, ” said he, “ the chield 
Morris looked devilish queer when I detcrmined he should remain a 
wad, or hostage, for my safe back-coming—-but I am come back, 
nae thanks to him, or them that employed him ; and the question is, 
how the collector-loon is to win back hinsell—I promise him it will 
not be without ransom. ”"—‘ Morris,” said I, ‘* has already paid 
the last ransom which mortal man can owe. "—‘* Eh! What?” ex- 
claimed my companion hastily, “* I trust it was in the skirmish he 
was killed: "—* He was slain in cold biood, after the tight was over, 
Mr Campbell. ’ *—** Cold blood ? - Damnation!” he said, inutter- 
ing betwixt his teeth—‘* How fell that, Sir ?—Speak out, sir, and 
do not Master or Campbell me— my foot is on my native heath, and 
my name is MacGregor.” His passions were obviously irritated ; 
but, without noticing the rudeness of his tone, I gave him a short 
and distinct account of the death of Morris. He struck the butt of 
his gun with great vehemence against the ground, and broke out, 
* I vow to God! such a deed might make one forswear kin, clan, 
country, wife, and bairns! And yet the villain wrought long for it. 
And what is the difference between warstling below the water wi’ a 
étane about your neck, and wavering in the wind wi’ a tether round 
it ?—it’s but choking after a’, and he drees the doom he ettled for 
me. I could hae wished, though, they had rather putten a ball 
through him, or a dirk; for the fashion of removing him will give 
rise to mony idle clavers-——But every wight has his ‘weled, and we 
maun a’ dee when our day comes— And naebody wil! deny that He. 
Jon MacGregor has deep wrongs to avenge. ” ill, 190-192, 


We must return to Die Vernon, for the iast time—and give 
our readers her romantic encounter with her lover in his lonely 
night-walk in this remote and solitary region. 


* A sharp frost wind, which made itself heard and felt from time 
to time, removed the clouds of mist which might otherwise have 
slumbered till morning on the valley ; and, though it could not tor 
tally disperse the clouds of yi apour, yet threw them in confused and 
changeful masses, now hovering round the heads of the mountains, 
pow filling, as with a dense aud voluminous stream of smoke, the 
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various deep gullies where masses of the composite rock, or drescia, 
tumbling in fragments from the cliffs, have rushed to the valley, leav - 
ing each behind its course a rent and torn ravine resembling a de- 

serted water-course. The moon, which was now high, and twinkled 
with all the vivacity of a frosty atmosphere, silvered the windings of 
the river and the peaks and precipices which the mist left visible, 
while her beams seemed as it were absorbed by the fleecy whiteness 
of the mist, where it lay thick and condensed ; and gave to the more 
light and vapoury specks, which were elsewhere visible, a sort of 
filmy transparency resembling the lightest veil of silver gauze. De- 
spite the uncertainty of my situation, a view so romantic, joined to 
the active and inspiring influence of the frosty atmosphere, elevated 
my spirits while it braced my nerves. I felt an inclination to cast 
care away, and bid defiance to danger, and involuntarily whistled, 

by way of cadence to my steps, which my feeling of the cold led me 
to accelerate, and I felt the pulse of existence beat prouder and 
higher in proportion as I felt confidence in my own strength, courage, 

and resources. I was so much lost in these thoughts, and in the fee ]- 
ings which they excited, that two horsemen came up behind me 
without my hearing their approach, until one was on each side of 
me, when the left-hand rider, pulling up his horse, addressed me in 
the English tongue. ‘ So ho, friend, whither so late ? "—* To my 
supper and bed at Aberfoil, ” I replied.—‘* Are the passes open ? ” 
he inquired, with the same commanding tone of voice. “ I do not 
know, ” I replied; “ I shall learn when I get there. ”"—“ Mr Fran- 
cis Osbaldistone, ” said the other rider, in a voice, the tones of 
which thrilled through every nerve of my body, ‘ should not whistle 
his favourite airs when he wishes to remain undiscovered.” And 
Diana Vernon, for she, wrapped in a horseman’s cloak, was the last 
speaker, whistled in playful mimicry the second part of the tune 
which was on my lips when they came up.—* Good God!” I ex- 
claimed, like one thunderstruck, “ can it be you, Miss Vernon, on 
such a spot—at such an hour ~in such a lawless country—in such—” 
** In such a masculine dress, you would say.—But what would you 
have ?—The philosophy of the excellent C orporal Nym is ‘the 
best after all—things must be as they may—pauca verba.” While 
she was thus spea king, I eagerly took advant: ige of an unusue ally 
bright gleam of moonshine, to study the appearance of her compa- 
nion, &c. The object of my anxiety seemed desirous to get rid of 
my investigation. ‘ Diana, ” he said, in a tone of mingled kind- 
ness and authority, ‘‘ give your cousin his property, and do not let us 
spend time here.” Miss Vernon had in the mean time taken out a 
sinall case, and Jeaning down from her horse towards me, she said, 
in atone in which an effort at her usual quaint lightness of expres- 
sion contended with a deeper and more grave tone of sentiment, 
“ You see, my dear coz, I was born to be your better angel. Rash- 
icigh has been compelled to yield up his spoil, and had we reached 


this same vi illage of Aberfoil last night, as we purposed, I should 
9 
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have found some Highland sylph to have wafted to you all these re- 
presentatives of commercial wealth. But there were giants and dra- 
gons in the way; and errant-knights and damsels of modern times, 
bold though they be, must not, as of yore, run into useless danger 
—Do not you do so either, my dear coz.” — * Diana, ” said her 
companion, “ let me once more warn you that the evening waxes 
late, and we are still distant from our home. "—“ I am coming, sir, 
I am coming—Consider, ” she added, with a sigh, “ how lately I 
have been subjected to controul—besides, I have not yet given my 
cousin the packet—and bid him farewell—for ever—Yes, Frank, 
she said, “ for ever—there is a gulph between us—a gulph of abso- 
lute perdition—where we go, you must not follow—what we do, 
you must not share in—farewell—be happy.” In the attitude in 
which she bent from her horse, which was a Highland poney, her 
face, not perhaps altogether unwillingly, touched mine—She pressed 
my hand, while the tear that trembled in her eye found its way to 
my cheek instead of her own. It was a moment never to be forgot- 
ten—inexpressibly bitter, yet mixed with a sensation of pleasure so 
deeply soothing and affecting, as at once to unlock all the flood- 
gates of the heart. It was ut a moment, however ; for instantly re- 
covering from the feeling to which she had involuntarily given way, 
she intimated to her companion she was ready to attend him, and 
putting their horses to a brisk pace, they were soon far distant from 
the place where I stood. 

Heaven knows, it was not apathy which loaded my frame and 
my tengue so much, that I could neither return Miss Vernon’s half 
embrace, nor even answer her farewell. The word, though it rose 
to my tongue, seemed to choke in my throat like the fatal guilty, 
which the delinquent who makes it his plea knows must be fol- 
lowed by the doom of death. The surprise—the sorrow, almost 
stupified me. I remained motionless with the packet in my hand, 
gazing after them, as if endeavouring to count the sparkles which 
flew trom the horses’ hoofs. I continued to look, after even these 
had ceased to be visible, and to listen for their footsteps long af- 
ter the last distant trampling had died in my ears. At length, 
tears rushed to my eyes, glazed as they were by the exertion 
of straining after what was no longer to be seen. I wiped them 
mechanically, and almost without being aware that they were flow- 
ing; but they came thicker and thic ker—I telt the tightening of the 
throat and breast, the hysterica passio of poor Lear; and, sitting 
down by the wayside, I shed a flood of the first and most bitter tears 
which had flowed from my eyes since childhood.’ III. 170—179. 


The reader may perhaps like to see the breakfast scene with 
= Rob cheered his parting guests. 


The taste, as well as the eloquence of tribes, in a savage, or, ta 
at more properly, in a rude state, is usually just, because it is 
unfettered by system and affectation, and of this I had an exan iple in 
the choice these mountaineers had made of a place to receive their 
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guests. It has been said that a British monarch would judge well to 
receive the embassy of a rival power in the cabin of a man-of-war ; 
and a Highland leader acted with some propr iety in chusing a situa- 
tion where the natural objects of grandeur proper to his country 
might have the full effect on the mind of his guests. We ascended 
about two hundred yards from the shores of the lake, guided by a 
brawling brook, and left on the right hand four or five Highland 
huts, with patches of arable land around them, cut as it were out of 
the surrounding copsewood, and waving with crops of barley and 
oats. Above this limited space, the hill became more steep ; and on 
its edge we descried the glittering arms and waving drapery of about 
fifty of MacGregor’s followers. They were stationed on a spot, the 
recollection of which yet strikes me with admiration. ‘The brook, 
hurling its waters downwards from the mountain, had in this spot 
encountered a barrier rock, over which it had made its way by two 
distinct leaps. The first fall, across which a magnificent old oak, 
slanting out from the farther bank, partly extended itself as if to 
shroud the dusky stream of the cascade, might be about twelve feet 
high; the broken waters were received in a beautiful stone bason, 
almost as regular as if hewn by a sculptor; and after wheeling around 
its flinty margin, they made a second precipitous dash through a dark 
and narrow chasm, at least fifty foot in depth, and from thence, in a 
hurried, but comparatively a more gentle course, escaped to join the 
_ dake. 

The Highlanders who had been dispersed on the side of the 
hill drew themselves together when we came in view, and standing 
firm and motionless, appeared in close column behind three figures 
whom I soon recognised to be Helen Macgregor and her two sons. 
Macgregor himself arranged his attendants in the rear, and request- 
ing Mr Jarvie to dismount where the ascent became steep, advanced 
slowly, marshalling us forward at the head of the troop. As we ad- 
vanced, we heard the wild notes of the bagpipes, which lost their na- 
tural discord from being mingled with the dashing sound of the cas- 
cade. When we came close, the wife of MacGregor came forward 
to meet us: Jler dress was studiously arranged in a more feminine 
taste than it had been on the pre ceding day, but her features wore 
the same lofty, unbending, and resolute character ; and as she folded 
my friend, the Baiilie, in an une xpected and apparently unwelcome 
embrace, I could perceive, by the agitation of his wig, his back, and 
the calves of his legs, that he felt much like to one who feels himself 
suddenly in the gripe of a she bear, without being able to distinguish 
whether the aninal is in kindness or in wrath. ‘* Kinsman,” she 
said, ** you are welcome—and you too, stranger,” she added, re- 
leasing my alarmed companion, who instinctive ly drew back and set- 
tled his wig, and addressing herself to me, —* You are also weleome— 
You came,” she added, “ to our unhappy country, when our bloods 
were chafed, and our hands were red. Excuse the rudeness that 
gave you a rough welcome, and lay it upon the evil times, and not 
upon us,” AU this was said with the manners of a princess, and im 
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the tone and style of a court. Nor was there the least tincture of 
that vulgarity, which we naturally attach to the Lowland Scottish. 
There was a strong provincial accentuation ; but, otherwise, the lan- 
guage rendered by Helen MacGregor, out of the native and poetical 
Gaelic, into English, which she had acquired as we do learned 
tongues, but had probably never heard applied to the mean purposes 
of ordinary life, was graceful, flowing, and declamatory. Her huse 
band, who had in his time played many parts, used a much less ele- 
vated and emphatic dialect,—but even //s language rose in purity of 
expression, as you may have remarked, if I have been accurate in re- 
cording it, when the affairs which he discusse d were of an agitating 
and important nature, &c.—“ Adieu, cousin,” she said to Mr Jer 
vie, as we arose from the eens ; * the best wish Helen Mac- 
(iregor can give to a friend is, that he may see her no more.” The 
Baillie struggled to answer, probably with some common-place maxim 
of morality ; but the calm and melancholy sternness of her coun- 
tenance bore down and disconcerted the mechanical and formal im- 
portance of the magistrate. He coughed,—hemmed,—bowed,—and 
was silent. ‘ For you, stranger,” she said, “ I have a token from 
one whom you-— “ Helen,” interrupted MacGregor, in a loud 
and stern voice, ‘ what means this,—have you forgotten the 
charge ?”—‘ MacGregor,” she replied, “ I have forgotten nought 
that is fitting for me to remember. It is not such hands as these, 
and she stretched forth her long, sinewy, and bare arm, “ that are 
titted to convey love- tokens, were the gift connected with aught but 
misery.—Young man,” she said, presenting me with a ring, which I 
well remembered as one of the few ornaments that Miss Vernon 
sometimes wore, “ this comes from one whom you will never see 
more. If it is a joyless token, it is well fitted to pass through the 
hands of one to whom joy can never be known. Her last wor ds were 
—Let him forget me for ever."—* And can she,” I said, almost 
without being conscious that I spoke, “* suppose that is possible ?” 
—‘* All may be forgotten,” said the extraordinary female who ad- 
dressed me,—** all—but the sense of dishonour, and the desire of 
vengeance, "—‘ Seid suas,” cried the MacGregor, stamping with 
iunpatience. The bagpipes sounded, and, with their thrilling and 
jarring tones, cut short our conference. Our leave of our hostess 
was taken by silent gestures; and we resumed our journey, with an 
additional proof on my part, that 1 was beloved by Diana, and was 
separated from her for ever.” ILl. p. 289—245. 


We should now regale our readers with some specimens of 
the humours of Andrew Fairservice and Baillie Jarvie, which 
occupy no inconsiderable part of the volumes before us: But 
we have already been so lavish of our citations, that we must 
leave these worthies to be studied in the orizinal. Andrew is a 
new, and a less interesting incarnation of Cuddie Headrig, with 
a double allowance of selfishness, and a top-dressing of pedantry 
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and conceit—a very admirable and just representation of the 
jeast amiable of our Scottish vulgar. The Baillie, we think, is 
an original. It once occurred to us, that he might be termed 
a mercantile and townish Dandie Dinmont; but the points of 
resemblance are really fewer than those of contrast. He is an 
inimitable picture of an acute, sagacious, upright, and kind 
man, thoroughly low bred, and beset with all sorts of vulgari- 
ties. Both he and Andrew are rich mines of the true Scottish 
language; and afford, in the hands of this singular writer, not 
only an additional proof of his perfect familiarity with all its 
dialects, but also of its extraordinary copiousness, and capacity 
of adaptation to all tones and subjects. The reaver may take 
a brief specimen of Andrew’s elocution in the following cha- 
racteristic account of the purgation of the Cathedral Church 
of Glasgow, and its consequent preservation from the hands of 
our Gothic reformers. 

‘« Ah! it’s a brave kirk—nane o’ yere whig-maleeries and curlie- 
wurlies and open-steek hems about it—a’ solid, weel-jointed mason- 
wark, that will stand as long as the warld, keep hands and gunpow- 
ther aff it. It had amaist a doun-come lang syne at the Reforma- 
tion, when they pu’d doun the kirks of St Andrews and Perth, and 
thereawa, to cleanse them o’ Papery, and idolatry, and image wor- 
ship, and surplices, and sic like rags o’ the muckle hoor that sitteth 
on seven hills, as if ane was na braid aneugh for her auld hinder end. 
Sae the commons o’ Renfrew, and o’ the Barony, and the Gorbals, 
and a’ about, they behoved to come into Glasgow ae fair morning to 
try their hand on purging the High Kirk o’ Popish deed, 
But the townsmen o’ Glasgow, they were feared their auld edifice 
might slip the girths in gaun through siccan rough physic, sae they 
rang the common bell, and assembled the train bands wi’ took 0’ 
drum—By good luck, the worthy James Rabat was Dean o’ Guild 
that year—(and a gude mason he was himsell, made him the keener 
to keep up the auld bigging), and the trades assembled, and offered 
downright battle to the commons, rather than their kirk should coup 
the crans, as they had done elsewhere. dt was na for luve o’ Pa- 
perie—na, na !—nane could ever say that o’ the trades 0’ Glasgow— 
Sae they sune cam to an agreement to take a’ the idolatrous statues 
of sants (sorrow be on them) out o’ their neuks—And sae the bits 0° 
stane idols were broken in pieces by Scripture warrant, and flung in- 
to the Molendinar Burn, and the auld kirk stood as crouse as a cat 
when the fleas are caimed aff her, and a’body was alike pleased. 
And I hae heard wise folk say, that if the same had been done in 
ilka kirk in Scotland, the Reform wad just hae been as pure as it is 
e’en now, and we wad had mair Christian-like kirks ; for I hae been 
sae lang in England, that naething will drive it out o’ my head, tliat 
the dog-kennell at Osbaldistone-Hall is better than mony a house @ 
God in Scotland.” ’ IL. p. 127—129. 
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For the Baillie, we cannot immediately turn up any passage 
which would give our readers a just conception of him, within 
such a narrow space as we are now confined to. ‘There is 
something characteristic, however, in his address to Rob Roy’s 
wife, in the perilous moment immediately after the battle, when 
she demanded, with angry pride, * who they were who claimed 
kindred with the Macgregor, and neither wore his colours nor 
spoke his language.’ 


“ Uh! uh! said he in great terror, I am very happy to have this 
joyful opportunity,” (a quaver in his voice strongly belied the em- 
phasis which he studiously laid on the word joyful)—* this joyful 
occasion,” he resumed, trying to give the adjective a more suitable 
accentuation, ‘ to wish my kinsman Robin’s wife a very good morn- 
ing—Uh! uh!—How’s a’ wi’ ye” (by this time he had talked him- 
self into his usual jog-trot manner, which exhibited a mixture of fa- 
miliarity and self-inyportance)—‘* How’s a’ wi’ ye this lang time ?— 
Ye'll hae forgotten me, Mrs MacGregor Campbell, as your cousin— 
uh! uh !—if a—but yell mind my father, Deacon Nicol Jarvie, in 
the Saut-Market o’ Glasgow : ?—an honest man he was, and a spon- 
sible, and respectit you and yours—Sae, as I said before, I am right 
i to see you, Mrs MacGregor Campbell, as my kinsman’s wife. 

wad crave the liberty of a kinsman to salute you, but that your 
zilie keep such a dolefu’ fast haud o’ my arms; and, to speak Hea- 
ven’s truth and a magistrate’s, ye wadna be the waur of a cogfu’.o’ 
water before ye welcomed your friends.”—I ken weel aneugh you 
Hieland folk haud us Glasgow people light and cheap for our lan- 
guage and our claes; but every body speaks their native tongue that 
they learned in infancy : : and it wad be a daft-like thing to see me 
wi’ my fut wame in a short Hieland Coat, and my puir short houghs 
gartered below the knee, like ane o’ your lang-legged g gillies—Mair 
by token, kinswoman, ” he continued, in defiance of various intima- 
tions by which Dougal seemed to recommend silence, as well as of 
the marks of impatience which the Amazon evinced at his loquacity, 
“« I wad hae ye to mind that the king’s errand whiles comes in the 
cadger’s gate, and that, for as high as ye may think o’ the gudeman, 
as it’s right every wife should honour her husband—there’s Scripture 
warrant for that—yet as high as ye haud him, as I was saying, I hae 
been serviceable to Rob or now ;--forbye a set o’ pearlins TI sent 
yoursell when ye was gaun to be married, and when Rob was an 
honest weel-doing drover, and nane o’ this unlawfu’ wark, wi’ fight- 
ing, and flashes, and fluf-gibs, disturbing the king’s peace and dis- 
arming his soldiers.’ ILI. p. 104—108. 


His commentary on these agitating adventures, after they are 
safely returned to Glasgow, is still true in character. 


« « JT wad heartily wish, Maister Francis, there suld be as little 
said as possible about the queer things we saw up yonder awa—There’s 
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nae gude, unless ane were judicially examinate, to say ony thing about 
that awfu’ job o’ Morris—and the members o’ the council wadna think 
it creditable in ane of their body to be fighting wi’ a wheen Hieland- 
men, and singeing their plaidens—And abune a’, though I am a de- 

cent sponsible man, when I am on my right end, I canna but think 
I maun hae made a queer figure without my hat and my periwig, 

hinging by the middle like baw vdrous, or a cloak flung ower a cloak- 
pin. Baillie Grahame wad hae an unco hair in my neck an’ he got 
that tale by the end.” I could not suppress a smile when I recollect- 
ed the Baillic’s situation, although I certainly thought it no laughing 
matter at the time. The good-natured merchant was a little confus- 
ed, but smiled also when he shook his head. “ I see how it is —I 
see how it is. But say naething about it—there’s a gude callant; 
and charge that lang-tongued, conceited, upsetting, serving-man o" 
yours, to say nacthing neither. I wadna for ever sae muckle that 
even the lassock Mattie kenn’d ony thing about it. I wad never hear 
an end o’t.” He was obviously relieved from his impending fears of 
ridicule, when I told him it was my father’s intention to leave Glas- 
gow almost immediately. 

‘ We spent, accordingly, one hospitable day with the Baillie, and 
took leave of him, as this narrative now does. He continued to 
grow in wealth, honour, and credit, and actually rose to the highest 
civic honours in his native city. About two years after the pe rod [ 
have mentioned, he tired of his bachelor life, and promoted Mattie 
from her wheel by the kitchen fire, to the upper end of his table, in 
the character of Mrs Jarvie. Baillie Grahaine, the MacVitties, and 
others (for all men have their enemies, especially in the council of a 
royal burgh), ridiculed this transformation. ‘ But,” said Mr Jar- 
vie, “ let them say their say, I'll n’er fash mysell, nor lose my lik- 
ing for sae feckless a matter as a nine days’ clash. My honest father 
the deacon had a byeword, 

“« Brent brow and lily skin, 
A loving heart, and a leal within, 
Is better than gowd or gentle kin. 
“ Besides,” as he always concluded, ‘* Mattie was nae ordinary 
lassock-quean; she was akin to the Laird of Limmerfield.”’ 
p. 265—268. 

We must leave this now for more serious work—though 
there are many other things well worthy of commemoration in 
the volumes before us; an admirable piciure, for example, of 
Mr Justice Inglewood and his clerk—of the creature Dougal— 
of the Barony church and its congregation—and of many other 
scenes, both in England and Scotland. We have said enough, 
however, to give a sufficient idea of the work to those who may 
not have perused it: and far more than enough, we fear, to en- 
able those who have, to compare our opinion of its merits with 


their own. 


” 
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Arr. VIII. Journal of the Proceedings of the late Embassy to 
China. By Henny Exuis, Third Commissioner to the Em- 
bassy. Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street, Lon- 
don. 1817. pp. 526, 


Bye body who knew any thing of the matter, we believe, 
was prepared for that catastrophe of this new Chinese 
mission, which actually ensued. Waving the long agitated 
question of the comparative civilization of China and Europe, 
the former is universally admitted to be more civilized than 
- Asiatic nation, with the exception, perhaps, of Japan. 

ithin her vast dominions, the laws are tolerably admini- 
stered; and both life and property are secure, to a degree 
altogether unknown in other Eastern societies. The most un- 
equivocal proofs of their civilization, however, are to be found 
in the high value they put on the blessings of peace and tran- 
quillity ; and it is to this principle that we ought to ascribe 
their jealousy of foreigners, and their repugnance to all fo- 
reign connexion. ‘This jealousy has long been chiefly direct- 
ed against the Europeans, to whose restlessness, ambition, in- 
trigues and abilities, they are no strangers. We have played 
the game of war and ambition, for near three hundred years, 
in their immediate vicinity; and most of us have, at one pe- 
riod or another, committed hostilities upon themselves. We 
have always professed, indeed, the greatest regard to justice 
and to national independence :—but in truth it was scarcely to 
be expected, that those who have watched the progress of our 
Indian empire, should give implicit faith to those professions. 
The Chinese are a practical, and not a very credulous people, 
and seem to have been guided almost entirely by experience in 
the measures they have adopted as to European nations. For 
though it has been said to be a fundamental law of the empire, 
to interdict the admission of foreigners, and the emigration of 
the natives, it is quite certain, not only that the latter has always 
been tolerated, and a limited commerce to some foreign coun- 
tries even acknowledged by the laws—but that, in the early in- 
tercourse of China with Europe, trade was permitted with all 
its coasts and ports, and travellers allowed to wander unmolest- 
ed through the interior. It was the misconduct of the Euro- 
peans that roused the just fears of the government, and in- 
duced them to resolve upon the limited intercourse which they 
have ever since permitted. The same course, indeed, has been 
adopted by all the neighbouring countries, Japan, Cochin, 
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Siar, and others. Wherever, in a word, the native govern- 
ments possessed vigour, the intercourse with Europeans has ei- 
ther been placed under jealous restrictions, or altogether inter- 
dicted. 

Since the dawning of this spirit of jealousy, there have been 
nine formal embassies, we think, from European powers to 
the Court of Pekin; and the reception and result of the whole, 
certainly, had not been such as to lead to any very sanguine ex- 
pectations as to the fortune of that, the miscarriage of which is 
recorded with so much fidelity in the volume before us. 

The first embassy of the Russians was in 1655. The em- 
bassador refused to comply with the nine prostrations; and he 
was dismissed without ceremony ! 

The first Dutch embassy was in the same year ; but an oppo- 
site course was. adopted by that prudent, and then potent na- 
tion. The embassador performed as many prostrations as 
were required of him: and humbly intreated the privilege of a 
free trade for his countrymen. All, however, would not do; 
and the issue of the matter is contained in the following passage 
of his Imperial Majesty’s answer to the letter of the Governor- 
General of the Indies, which we consider as an admirable mo- 
del of Chinese address and refinement. 

‘ You have asked leave,’ says the Emperor, ‘ to come and 
trade in my country, by importing and exporting commodities, which 
will redound very much to the advantage of my subjects: But, in re- 
gard your country is so far distant, and the winds on these coasts so 
boisterous as to endanger your ships, the loss of which would very 
much trouble me; therefore, if you do think fit to send hither, I de- 
sire it may be but once every eight years, and no more than 100 
men in a company, twenty of whom may come up to the place where 
J keep my court. This I have thought good to propose for your in- 
terest,and safety.’ 

The relative ranks of the various embassadors at the court of 
the Tartar monarch, on this occasion, are carefully recorded, 
and should have been had in remembrance. The first rank 
was assigned to the representative of the western Tartars, a 
barbarian half-clothed in sheep skins, with a tuft of horse hair 
on his bonnet, and a pair of breeches, as the old English trans- 
lator graphically renders it, * hanging in a clouterly manner 
half way down his legs.’ Next to him came the embassador of 
the Lama, the spiritual chief of the conquerors of China, show- 
ing perhaps, in the spirit of the nation, the subordination of reli- 
gious to temporal affairs. Afier both these, came the representa- 
tive of the great Mogul, of no less a monarch than Shah Jehan, 
the lord of Hindustan, of part of Persia, and of the Deccan, 
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and the master of 100 millions of subjects. The representative 
appeared with a splendour worthy of so great a prince—present- 
ing 336 fine horses, a great diamond, and other gems: But he 
was contented, nevertheless, to be placed below the barbarian 
in sheep skins, and the Talapoin in his plain yellow robe. The 
Mogul embassador had truly represented his rank to be that of 
a viceroy. The Dutch, we are afraid, with less candour, made 
the same pretension, and were ranked along with him according- 
ly. If they had told the truth, that they were the representatives 
of the representatives of a band of merchants, they would, in 
all probability, have been excluded altogether from the celestial 
presence. 

The second Russian Embassy, of which so admirable an ace 
count has been given by our countryman, Bell of Antermony, 
was in 1720, and sent by no Jess a monarch than that wonder- 
ful savage Peter the First. Ismayloff, the embassador, appears 
to have been a man of prudence and diplomatic dexterity. His 
negotiations were aided, perhaps, in some degree, by the re- 
putation and victories of his master, but more, we have no 
doubt, by the singular and magnanimous character of Kang-hi 
the reigning Emperor, a prince firmly fixed upon his throne, 
and who patronized the science, and even the religion of the 
Europeans. His success, therefore, if we except that of the 
Portuguese, was eminently greater than that of any other embas- 
sador to the court of Pekin—yet the Ku-tou, or the three pro- 
strations three times repeated, could not be evaded. 

‘ The master of the ceremonies,’ says the narrative, ‘ brought 
back the embassador, and then ordered all the company to kneel and 
make obeisance nine times to the Emperor. At every third time we 
stood up and kneeled again. Great pains were taken to avoid this 
piece of homage, but without success. The master of the ceremo- 
nies stood by and delivered his orders in the Tartar language, by 
pronouncing the words morgu and doss, the first meaning to bow, and 
the other to stand ;—** two words,” adds Bell, with his accustomed 
simplicity of language, “* which I cannot soon forget.” 

The instructions of the Czar to leave an agent at the Court 
of Pekin, were, with some difliculty, accomplished. But this 
officer was ill accommodated,—treated more like a state prisoner 
than a public functionary,—had a deaf ear turned to all his re- 
presentations,—and was finally dismissed with the returning ca- 
ravan | 

A partial success has attended the negotiation of the Portu- 
guese—a still more partial one some of those of the Dutch. The 
Portuguese, however, it should be remembered, were the first 
Europeans who reached the ports of China ;—they gained the 
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favour of the Chinese court, by useful services in suppressing 
some of those extensive piracies which so frequently endanger 
the existence of the local government. But, above all, the lony 
continued influence of their Missionaries at the court of Pe- 
kin, supported their interests ; and their present immunities are 
a mere boon given in remembrance of ancient services,—and 
continued to them, because their perfect subserviency, and, a- 
bove all, their weakness, remove from the minds of the Chinese 
every thing like jealousy and suspicion. 

The seeond Dutch Embassy was followed by some privileges 
granted to their nation ; but they are very obviously to be ascrib- 
ed to the conjuncture in which they were asked, and not to the 
skill with which the negotiation was conducted. The insurgent 
Que-Sing- Kang or Caxinga, as the Portuguese misname him, 
was the common enemy of the Tartars and of the Dutch. He 
was the most formidable opponent of the first in their conquest 
of China, and he conquered Formosa from the latter. ‘This 
united their arms; and hence arose the favours bestowed for a 
time on the Dutch. When they undertook their last mission 
in 1796, they had no such claims upon the government; and 
consequently they were treated with the contumely and ridicule 
that is known to all the world. 

It was with these precedents before us, that our mission of 
1792 was resolved upon. A man of great experience in diplo- 
macy, of a fine address, and all covered with ribands and or- 
ders, was chosen as Embassador. The utter failure of this ex- 
periment is matter of notoriety to the nation, and of humiliation 
to the party with whom it originated: And, with regard to its 
reasonableness, it may be enough to observe, that Mr Barrow, 
who accompanied the mission, has lately declared in print, 
* that its immediate object was just about as reasonable as if the 
« Emperor of China had sent to demand from us a cession ot 
* the Isle of Wight.’ ‘The only point gained on this occasion, 
was the evasion of the ceremony of the Ku-tou: a victory, tothe 
merit or importance of which we confess that we are still incur- 
ably blind, and for which we cannot help thinking that it was 
at all times absurd to contend. ‘ The Emperor,’ says Du 
Halde, ‘ is vested with absolute authority, and, to appearance, 
is a kind of divinity:’----* none are permitted to speak 
to him but on their knees; not even his eldest brother. As 
soon as a person has entered the door of the hall, he must run 
in a graceful manner till he comes to the bottom of the cham- 
ber fronting the Emperor, where he must stand a little, with 
both arms stretched downwards, and after bending his knees, 
bow to the ground three times; then rise up again; and 
repeat this last ceremony the second and third time, till he is 
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* commanded to advance, ‘and kneel at the Emperor’s fect. ’— 
Such is the ceremony of the Ku-tou—which really does not ap- 
pear much more humiliating than other court ceremonies. 
Now, when an embassador goes to a foreign court, it really 
seems to us but reasonable to suppose that he shall conform to 
the ceremony of that court with respect to embassadors, and 
not attempt to prescribe a new one. The most petty state in 
Europe would not submit to let this be disputed, by the greatest 
Sovereign m its neighbourhood ;—and shall we expect the arro- 
gant and unchangeable Chinese to submit to it? If the result 
of Lord Macartney’s mission had created any such expectations, 
they should have been corrected by what took place a few years 
after, in the case of that European power which ranks highest 
in Chinese estimation-—and with which it is most for their in- 
terest to be on terms of amity. In the year 1806, the present 
Emperor of Russia made a third attempt to negociate with the 
Chinese; and a splendid embassy, consisting of no less than 
500 persons, was despatched. But the habitual jealousy of the 
nation was neither to be lulled nor flattered. The gorgeous 
cavalcade had no sooner arrived at the Great Wall, than an 
order was received from Pekin to reduce the persons of the 
embassy to the number of 70. Shortly after, commenced the 


‘discussion respecting the Ku-tou, which the Russian envoy re- 


fused to perform ; in return for which he was hastily and unce- 
remoniously dismissed, without being suffered even to approach 
the capital. 

The difficulties in conducting the trade, which had suggested 
the former embassy, having not only continued, but been great- 
ly aggravated, the Court of Directors of the East India Come 
pany, in 1815, thought proper to propose a new embassy ; and 
his Majesty’s Ministers thought proper to accede to the propo- 
sition. A nobleman of the most amiable character, but without 
diplomatic experience, was appointed embassador ; and, to re- 
medy all defects, two of our supercargoes from Canton were 
joined in the commission with the plenipotentiary of his Britan- 
nic Majesty, in a country where, in the clumsy but intelligible 
words of the late Sir George Staunton, * persons of a mercan- 
* tile profession happen to be the lowest class in estimation.’ 
if any thing could add to the folly of such a measure, ‘it was, 
that one at least of the individuals, so nominated, though every 
way deserving of confidence and esteem, was considered by the 
Chinese as a dangerous person, and that this was notorious to 
those by whom he was appointed. 

Such were the auspices under which the mission set forth on 
the voyage; no arrangement whatever having been made for 
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the ceremonial of reception, which ought surely to have been 
provided for before leaving England. It was not, however, till 
they were fairly landed on Chinese ground, that the ridiculous 
discussions respecting the Ku-tou commenced, the details of 
which fill nearly one half of the volume before us ;—though we 
shall take the liberty to dismiss the subject with merely remark- 
ing, that every member of the mission unconnected with the lo- 
cal interests of the Company in China, were decidedly of opinion, 
that the ceremony, if insisted in, ought to be submitted to :— Lord 
Ambherst himself, Mr Ellis, who had seen the Persian court, and 
Mr Morrison, who had much experience of the Chinese, and 
acquired an admirable facility in the use of their language, had 
all the good sense to consider it as a matter of very little import- 
ance, and by no means a point upon which the substantial ob- 
jects of the embassy should be hazarded. 

The sequel of this undertaking is well known; and we have 
no desire to dwell upon it,—although it must be allowed to be 
summed up in a style of very amiable simplicity in the paternal 
lecture which the Chinese monarch directed to be read to the em- 
bassador before his embarkation. ‘ Your good fortune has been 
* small! you arrived at the gates of the imperial house, and 
* were unable to lift your eyes to the face of heaven.’ In this 
way two or three hundred thousand pounds have been very idly 
thrown away: But we are not of the number of those who ap- 
prehend any serious injury to our trade, from the failure of this 
expedition. The trade, luckily for us, is in a great measure 
beyond the reach of our political blunders, and may be soon 
made still more so. Nor should we be at all inclined to grudge 
the money that has been expended, if we could be assured 
that we have purchased with it the lessons of which we stand so 
much in need—and that there was at last an end of the infatua- 
tion of expecting to benefit our commercial relations with Cltina, 
by associating them with our political power. It seems evident 
enough, we should think, that the state of society and govern- 
ment in China is such as to preclude entirely a diplomatic con- 
nexion with her, of the nature which subsists among the nations 
of Europe; while, in a political point of view, the country it- 
self is so distant, and our interests so remote and distinct, that 
no national benefit could be expected from such a connexion. 
But, on the other hand, China is so vast a country, so populous, 
her population so ingenious, property so secure, tranquillity so 
general, and her productions so peculiar and so valuable, that a 
commercial intercourse with her, ought, to the utmost extent, 
to be encouraged and protected. Lor this purpose, we con- 
reive all candid people will admit, that all cause of jealousy and 
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distrust ought to be removed from the minds of the Chinese : 
And the whole history of our connexion with that country most 
clearly evinces, that all the dangers to which our trade has been 
exposed, all the disgusts we have received, and all the insults 
we have endured, have arisen from the absurd mixture of poli- 
tical and diplomatic authority with the system of our commer- 
cial agency. Ours is the only nation that has made this awk- 
ward combination ; and it is matter of notoriety, that, with all 
our superiority in wealth and mercantile integrity, ours is, be- 
yond all comparison, the most unpopular of all names in that 
quarter of the world; and that it is almost exclusively to the 
English that the characteristic jealousy of the nation is practi- 
cally directed. ‘ Of all foreigners frequenting the port of Can- 
* ton,’ says Sir George Staunton, * the English were certainly 
* depicted in the most unfavourable colours to the government 
* of the country ; and probably treated with the greatest rigour 
* on the spot.” Mr Barrow goes further, and offers it as his 
opinion, though we think erroneously, that ‘ the discussions 
* with the English,’ and ‘ the forcing upon the Chinese our 
* broad cloths,’ must eventually induce them to the measure of 
shutting even Canton against all European commerce. 

The factors or supercargoes of a body of merchants take 
upon themselves to represent the British nation, in a country 
where, in the strong but accurate language of Mr Barrow, 
* merchants, tradesmen and mechanicks, are considered far be- 
* neath the husbandman, ’—and where ‘ the man who engages 
* in foreign trade is looked upon as little better than a vaga- 
* bond.’ If there was nothing more in the matter, it must 
seem, at the very first, excessively absurd to choose for politi- 
cal functionaries persons of this obnoxious description. But 
the absurdity must appear still greater, when it is discovered, 
that there is no necessity whatever for giving them any politi- 
cal character—and that their utility, as commercial agents, is 
greatly and seriously impaired by it. To understand this tho- 
roughly, however, it is necessary to have a precise idea of the 
manner in which our Chinese trade is actually conducted ; 
which will naturally lead to some remarks on the policy which, 
we humbly conceive, ought now to be pursued with regard 
to it. The views which we are disposed to take of this ques- 
tion, differ, no doubt, very widely from those which have been 
industriously propagated by those interested persons who have 
hitherto monopolized, in a great measure, the information ne- 
cessary to judge of it. But we have so much reliance upon the 
plain sense and justice of the case, and the simple eloquence 
of the facts we have to disclose, as by no means to despair of 
their ultimate, and even speedy adoption, in the practical polity 
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of our commerce. There are a few facts of a general and preli« 
minary nature, which the reader would do well to bear all along 
in his recollection. 

The East India Company’s trade to China takes up about 
18,000 tons of shipping annually, which, in their expensive way 
of equipment, cost 26/. 5s. per ton, at the moment that the free, 
or rather licensed trade, affords freights in abundance at 12/. ; 
ha ve there is a waste, and an actual loss to the public, 
of no less than 256,500J. There are many circumstances which 
contribute to this enormous disproportion. ‘The Company’s 
ships are, even in time of peace, armed and equipped extra- 
vagantly—and the voyage which, with the Americans, takes 
eleven months, takes with them always eighteen months from 
the period of contract. The trade, in all of these voyages, is 
more or less a trading voyage in the ports of India, for the be- 
nefit of the captain and officers,—the amount of which, to the 
nation, may be moderately estimated at 10,000/. per voyage on 
each ship,—or, in all, 180,000/. 

The affairs of the East India Company in China are manag- 
ed by their Factory—which consists of twelve supercargoes, o- 
writers, a surgeon and assistant, with a tea inspector and his de- 
puty. Three of the senior supercargoes form a committee, call- 
ed the Select Committee ; and it is this choice junto which repre- 
sents, among the Chinese, the strange mixture of political and 
commercial agency to which we have already alluded. The 12 
Supercargoes are rewarded for the good or evil they do, by a 
commission of 2 per cent. on the sales of the outward and home- 
ward investments, which may be said to average yearly 120,000/. 
Sterling ; of which the senior member of the Select Committee 
receives 18,000/.; and he who is worst paid of the group, gets 
40001. a year. The writers have independent salaries; and the 
inspectors and gentlemen of the faculty 5000/. divided between 
them. They have all, besides, a superb table, supplied by that 
most magnificent body, the East India Company,—whom the 
Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings compared to the merchants 
of Tyre. To tell what is the employment of all these persons, 
would not be quite so easy; for we really believe they have lit- 
tle or nothing todo. The junior supercargoes and writers are 
occasionally employed in superintending the weighing of tea, or 
the measuring of broad-cloth, &c. &c.—until, in time, they are 
promoted to the Select Committee, to mix politics with the hum- 
bler duties of their employment. * 


* It is needless, we hope, to say, that nothing can be further from 
our intention, than to insinuate any thing whatever to the personal 
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The trade, as far as the Chinese are concerned, is known to 
be under restrictions; but they are restrictions very different 
from those imposed by our law, as it now stands. ‘The example 
of the Chinese has been indeed held up oy some of our politi- 
cians as a justification of our own—‘ Monopoly,’ say they, 
* ought to be opposed by monopoly.’ ‘This is too absurd, per- 
haps, to deserve any answer. But, independently of the palpable 
blunder or dull that is included in the proposition, we will onl 
observe, that the Chinese restrictions are founded on their hold- 
ing foreign commerce in contempt, and considering its exten- 
sion as dangerous to their prosperity. If the friends of English 
monopoly will prove, that these principles should govern our 
commercial policy, we will readily admit the soundness of their 
reasoning, and concede to them, what they have certainly much 
more at heart, that the monopoly of the China trade should be 
perpetuated, 

The laws of China, always distrustful of foreigners, direct that 
a certain number of merchants shall be selected at the town of 
Canton, who shall be responsible to their own government for 
the conduct of the foreign merchants. ‘These, commonly called 
the Hong merchants, are generally thirteen in number ; and no 
foreign merchant is allowed to trade, until one of these persons 
becomes security for his good behaviour :—hence their common 
appellation of Security merchants. ‘The price of this security is 
a commercial transaction, in which the Chinese merchant natur- 
ally insures himself for the responsibility he incurs. The Eng- 
lish East India Company deal wholly with these persons; but 
the free traders to China make a bargain with them to take as 
little as possible at their enhanced prices ; and they go into the 
open market for the rest of their cargo. 

That the grievous interdiction under which our trade has 
been laid in China, and the expensive apparatus by which it is 
conducted, is not only useless but hurtful, is amply proved by 
the free and extensive traffic carried on by the Americans—an in- 
tercourse which is yearly increasing at our expense, and has ne- 
ver for a moment been interrupted by any quarrel or altercation 
with the Chinese or their government. American vessels of all 
burthens trade with advantage to China. Sometimes the func- 
tions of our Tyrian supercargoes are supplied by a young gen- 
tleman from the counting-rooms of New-York, Baltimore, or 
Boston,—and as often by an honest skipper, who has just learn- 


prejudice of the gentlemen of the Factory in China. Some of them, 
we know, are persons of the greatest talent and respectability; and 
all of them, we believe, too good for their employment. 
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ing enough to take an observation of the sun and moon to as- 
certain his longitude. * These persons trade as little as they 
can with the Hong merchants, and repair to the open market 
for the bulk of their cargoes, for which they give their seal- 
skins, their furs, their ginseng, and their bullion. These com- 
modities are given from one hand, and the teas and other na- 
tive commodities received and examined with the other—every 
thing being so simple, open and direct, as to afford no scope for 
ingenuity, and no room for imposition. No candid person who 
has taken any pains to know the fact, will for a moment listen 
to the pitiful calumnies which some of the most illiterate of our 
own countrymen have endeavoured, we fear in the bitterness of 
commercial jealousy, to propagate respecting this American 
traffic. It will be sufficient however to remark, that the A- 
merican trade, which, twenty years ago, had no existence, now 
employs 12,000 tons of shipping annually ; and that the Ameri- 
cans daily gain ground in the esteem of the Chinese, who felt 
and lamented the loss of their trade during our rupture with 
America. 

When we state, that the commerce of America with China 
actually amounts to two-thirds of our own, it is unnecessary to 
bring any other proof of the fact, that that commerce has in- 
creased at the expense of ours; for assuredly this ratio is out 
of all proportion to the capital, foreign trade, and population 
of the two nations. + America, in fact, sailing her ships as 
cheap or nearly so as our licensed traders to India, in a voyage 
which is not longer, and is safer than that to the Hoogly, finds 
no difficulty in getting the principal supply of the Continent of 
Europe—of all America—and, encouraged by our high prices 
and exorbitant duties, smuggling a large quantity of tea into 
Britain. ¢ 





* They have a consul indeed at Canton ; but he has no connexion 
with the Chinese government, and no salary from his own. He is 
purely a commercial officer. 

+ The foreign trade of Great Britain to that of America, may be 
safely estimated to be in the proportion of 4 to 1. The particular 
trade to China ought to be in the same ratio ; and instead of 18,000 
tons annually, the British trade ought to be 72,000, making no al- 
lowance for the one being a long established trade, the other one of 
a few years standing ; and tea, the staple of the trade, being an ar 
ticle of almost universal consumption in Britain, and of very limited 
consumption in America, the first consuming twenty-five millions of 
pounds, the other no more than three millions two hundred thou- 
sand. 
+t The Americans reexport annually above a million and a half 
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A comparison of the prices of tea in America and England, af- 
fords the strongest evidence of the economy of the free, unrestrict- 
ed trade of our rivals, and the profusion and waste which is inse- 
parable from our own management. The difference in favour of 
America actually amounts to at least 25 per cent. throughout, and, 
in some descriptions of black tea, to the enormous difference of 70 
per cent., exclusive of duties. The duties in Britain are 96 per 
cent. on the monopoly sales, and, in America, generally not above 
a quarter of a dollar per pound. The shopkeeper in America 
can afford to sell a pound of bohea for is. 6d.; in England it 
costs 6s, The excess is clearly a tax imposed upon the people 
of this country—not for the benefit of the nation, nor even of the 
East India Company at large, but to cover the profuse expendi- 
ture of a few of its functionaries, and enable them to proceed in 
the same course of jobbing and trucking in appointments and 
patronage—by which they have interrupted the progress of 
national honour and prosperity for half a century. If we 
reckon only 25 per cent. on the whole amount of our annual 
imports of tea, reckoned at five millions Sterling, we shall find 
that the national loss is yearly at the rate of the enormous sum 
of i,250,0002. 

To the system we have complained of, and on the strength of 
which the East India Company have argued the propriety of 
continuing to them their monopoly, we are inclined to attribute 
every disaster which has threatened the Chinese commerce, as 
well as the loss and profusion which is the immediate object of 
our complaints. In the whole history of our connexion with 
China, we cannot now recollect any one piece of bad policy 
which did not emanate from the advice of their Chinese super- 
cargoes; though, for the sake of example, we need not go further 
than to the expedition intended to occupy Macao in the year 
1810. The committee of supercargoes recommended this mea- 
sure to the supreme government of India; and an expensive ex- 
pedition was accordingly fitted out. The Indian squadron ac- 
companied it. The Chinese, who had never been sounded or 
consulted on the subject, refused to acknowledge the doctrines 
and practice of our commercial politicians, and put a total stop 
to the trade: The expensive ships of the East India Company 
were detained for six months; and it was finally thought a 
happy termination of the transaction, that the trade was per- 
mitted to be reestablished on its ancient footing, on our with- 








pounds of tea, besides the quantity supplied directly by them to foe 
reign nations. We export a few hundred pounds, and do not even 
supply our own colonics. 
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drawing the troops, and thus acknowledging our errors.—There 
are some circumstances attending this strange affair, which, 
though very little known in this country, deserve to be more pat ti- 
cularly noticed. The Chinese officers, with a determination to 
maintain their rights, showed much moderation and forbear- 
anee, and such a reluctance to a rupture, as satisfactorily proves 
thé value they in secret put on ourcommerce. They affected to 
look on the affair rather as an unwarrantable breach of the peace, 
than as an act cf public hostility. The viceroy of Quantang 
and Quangsi ascribes the whole to the political junto; and dis- 
suades the misguided merchants, as he believes them to be, from 
listening to their § bad advice.’ ‘The letter in which these opi- 
nions are expressed, is addressed to the commanders, officers, 
passengers, and seamen of the English East India Company’s 
ships, and has the following singular passage. 

‘ I, the mandarin Fu, &c. &c.—am certain, that your bad king- 
dom is situated on an island of the sea, and that you originally 
employed yourselves in making watches, to enable you to pay your 
taxes! Afterwards, by the especial and profound goodness of our 
great Emperor, who was desirous of benefiting you, he granted you 
permission to come to this empire to trade. Behold what exalted 
and profound virtue belongs to him!! Notwithstanding this, the ad- 
miral of yeur kingdom, regardless of the laws, has brought here for 
the first time foreign seldiers, and, without leave, introduced them 
into Macao; and, the chief supercargo uniting with him, they are, 
with one accord, making disturbances.’ 

In another letter, he says— 


* I first thought that you, like your merchants,’ (the English trad- 
ers from Bengal, Bombay, &c.) ‘ came to carry on trade, and that 
you woukd not have joined with your superiors, I mean the admiral 
and chief supercargo, to make disorders.’ 

And he says again, in the usual tone of Chinese authorities 
respecting foreign trade— 

‘ If you do not wish to trade, you may take away your ships, as 
you think proper; but if you are desirous of pursuing your mercan- 
tile negociations, it is necessary to remain peaceable, and to obey the 
laws ; relying with certainty, that after your troops shall have en- 
tirely evacuated Macao, that your trade shall be granted you as 
formerly.’ 

On this occasion, the ships of the East India Company alone 
were interdicted from the usual trade ; and it is a very instruc- 
tive fact, that the country ships were exonerated entirely, by the 
justice of the Chinese officers, from any participation in the 
measures of the chief supercargo, and the other ‘ breeders of 
disorders,’ and ‘ makers of disturbances.’ In the same mane 
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ner, during the disturbances in 1814, it may be remarked, that 
the same immunity was extended to the free traders of India as 
on the former occasion. In 1814 the sapercargoes had the 
folly and presumption to put a stop to the country trade at 
Canton, and to involve it in their political quarrels. ‘The pri- 
vate merchants, on this occasion, proposed to memorial the 
Board of Controul, and petition the House of Commons, when 
they proved that 18,250,000 eupees worth of their property was 
yearly subjected to the caprice of these political blundgrers. 

Let the Chinese trade, as soon as good faith and the laws 
will permit, be made free, and we have no doubt whatever, ei- 
ther of its stability or its increase. Of all the arguments that 
ever were urged in support of the monopoly of the Asiatic trade 
in general, most of which, by the way, have been triumphantly 
refuted by recent experience, we really cannot recollect one that 
can have any application to the case of China. Is danger to be 
apprehended from colonization? We answer, ist, That the 
Chinese will not permit Europeans to go a hundred yards from 
their factories ; 2d, ‘That colonization is physically impossible in 
a country already overstocked with inhabitants; 3d/y, That an 
European woman is not even permitted to land on the soil of 
China. Is any danger apprehended from an unrestricted inter- 
course between our merchants and mariners and the natives, as 
was plausibly alleged in the case of Hindustan? We answer, 
That the government and police of China is far too vigorous 
and eflicient to allow of any such danger; and that, in point 
of fact, the Americans have now enjoyed such an intercourse 
with this people for a period of twenty years, without being en- 
gaged in a single affray, although one third of their crews are 
virtually English, and the discipline of their merchantmen far 
more lax than our own; while, during the same period, our 
sapient factory has been repeatedly embroiled with the govern- 
ment, on account of the disorderly conduct of our seamen. + 








+ The cond uct of the supercargoes, in regard to cases of affrays 
with loss of li fe, and other instances of manslaughter which have oc- 
curred, appears to us ta deserve severe reprehension.—Their struggle 
has uniformly been, to protect the offenders from trial, and exempt 
them from any punishment, because the laws of China are more severe, 
in certain cases of culpable homicide, than they think reasonable. The 
Chinese have insisted, in cases of manslaughter, that the homicide 
should be surrendered for trial: nor is it so unreasonable, as has been 
represented, to insist, in a case of affray, that the real homicide, whe 
must be known to his less guilty accomplices in the atfray, should be 
given up or made known by them. The line between manslaughter 
and murder, is one not always very easy to distinguish; and, if it be 
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Ts danger apprehended from extending the patronage of the 
crown? Certainly the very reverse. Patronage, and jobbing in 
shipping and in supercargoes to the extent of little less than two 
millions a year, would be cut off from a body but too apt to be 
identified with the ministry. 

In short, we are thcroughly persuaded, that, until we appear 
purely in the character of merchapts, and throw off that mixed 
and suspicious character which we’ now think so imposing, we 
shall never be able to disarm the jealousy of the Chinese, or 
regain the ground we have lost under the present system; for 
we ought never to forget, that our exclusion from all the ports 
of China but one, has arisen from the maladministration of the 
monopoly companies. It is now worth while to consider how 
far this monopoly has tended to enrich themselves. 

It has long been perfectly well known and avowed, that the 
China trade of the East India Company is the only one that, 
for many years, has been in any degree profitable. It is the 
only one accordingly of which they have insisted on retaining the 
monopoly. But, if it be asked, how it alone should have been 
profitable, does it not naturally occur to answer, because it is 


a remnant of barbarism to make no distinction between the two crimes, 
it is as little natural to jump at once across all the gradations of guilt, 
from the severest punishment toa very light one. If the Chinese are 
too severe, we are probably too lenient. At all events, we have no 
right to go within their jurisdiction, and insist that the offences which 
our countrymen there commit, shall be judged of and punished accord- 
ing to our standard of guilt,—or that our point of honour, in screen- 
ing brother offenders, should be countenanced and favoured. Nor is 
it creditable to us, that this end should be sought and attained, by 
corrupting their Courts of Justice, and bribing their Judges to get 
up a mock-trial, farcical, if it were not vitious and contaminated 
with perjury. Our supercargoes exhibit us there in the disgraceful 
light of suborners of perjury, and corrupters of Judges, for the pur- 
pose of screening offenders undeniably guilty of culpable homicide. 
Their conduct, however, in this particular, is but a part of that ge- 
neral system of bullying which forms the most characteristic and 
most reprehensible feature in their ordinary course of proceeding. 
The Chinese, no doubt, are easily intimidated; and particular points 
may often be gained by a threatening and violent demeanor ; but, in 
the long run, it cannot fail to alicnate them from our cause, and to 
increase and confirm that dislike and distrust, from which our inter- 
ests are ultimately in such hazard of suffering. —Our Select Commiit- 
tee play a game at brag with the Chinese : But, it is admitted, even 


among gamesters, that they who brag always, must infallibly be ruine 
ed in the end. 
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here alone that they have been compelled to pay some attention to 
justice and fair dealing in their transactions? In India, they 
have been under no such necessity ; and the result is matter 
of history. There they soon surmounted all rivalry and con- 
trol. They made extensive conquests—established the most 
rigorous monopolies—excluded all competitors, and especially 
their own countrymen—multiplied offices and establishments— 
till, after two centuries of suctessful ambition, the trade, from 
which they had so jealously debarred all rivals, became a source 
of loss to its monopolists, and was at last thrown open to the rest 
of the nation. ‘The actual result, too, of this last step, is worthy 
of all consideration. The Indian trade, which was a losing one 
in the hands of the East India Company, has, under the system 
of freedom, become a most flourishing branch of the foreign trade 
of the kingdom, in the short period of three years, and increas- 
ed from 26,320 tons to 102,956; in other words, has been 
nearly quadrupled ; while the Company’s trade has, at the same 
time, fallen from 26,000 tons to 10,000. The manufactures of 
this kingdom have been exported in quantity and variety far 
surpassing the most sanguine expectation ; and the native pro- 
duce of India has flowed in in the same proportion, If such 
have been the immediate consequences of a free intercourse 
with the Hindus, and other nations of Asia, believed, of all 
people, to be the most alien to our habits, and the most in- 
veterately attached to their own, what may not be hoped from 
an empire containing at least a hundred and fifty millions of 
people—the richest, the most ingenious people of Asia—and who 
alone, of all the nations in that quarter, understand the value of 
social order, and have laws of sufficient vigour to maintain it ; 
and, finally, who, under a rigid system of monopoly, consume 
more than a million and a half’s worth of our manufactures and 
produce, exclusive of the great commerce with British India, 
amounting, in goods and tonnage, to 2,200,000/., without in- 
cluding the great traffic of the Oriental Islands ? 

One object of the last ill-fated and ill-directed mission was, if we 
are rightly informed, a proposal to admit our trade into a second 
port of China. The object was at least most desirable, though 
not, we think, to be attained by any such means. The effects of 
the present restriction to that of Canton are incalculable; and 
woul be but faintly depicted, by supposing that all the trade be- 
tween Europe and Asia were coufined to a single port in the for- 
mer, and that not a central one, but upon some of its extremities. 
It is even worse than this ; inasmuch as China is a greater coun- 
try than Europe, less broken by navigable seas, and less accessible 
to commerce; with infinitely less naval skill, and, in all respects, 
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less economy in the transport and circulation of merchandize. 
The actual trade of Europe with China, is in reality little more 
than a trade with the province of Canton—or, in other words, 
with one out of fifteen provinces of the empire—and that not the 
largest or the richest: For, in reality, the greater part of the 
imported articles never go out of this district. The princi- 
pal exports to China, at present, are, cotton wool and wool- 
Jens, lead, iron, tin from Europe, opium from Bengal; and 
what, in vulgar commercial language, are called Straits’ pro- 
duce, that is, the productions of the Oriental archipelago, bees’ 
wax, Malay tin, and Malay camphor; rattans, birds’ nests, tri- 
pang, tortoise shell, gold, betel nut, &c. Many of these articles 
are so bulky, and costly in transportation, that the consump- 
tion is necessarily confined to the province where they are land- 
ed; and of others it extends no further than to the neighbouring 
province of Kyangsi. Bombay cotton is consumed in these two 
provinces only ; Bengal cotton, which is reckoned better, is sent, 
in small quantity, as far as Fokien. Lead is consumed in Can- 
ton only—so is iron; and even tin is mostly circulated there— 
though, from its greater value, a small part of it finds its way 
to Kyangnan. Fokien is supplied abundantly with the latter 
article, from its foreign trade with the Malayan archipelago. 
Now, the difference in freight between the East India Compa- 
ny’s rates, and that of the licensed trade, amounts, on the price 
of lead, to 20 per cent., and on that of iron to 15;—so that a 
free trade, independent of the wonders eflected by economy and 
competition, would greatly reduce the price of those articles— 
push the circulation of them further—and, of course, incalculably 
augment that consumption, even without opening any new chan- 
nel of circulation. Such is the demand for the more valuable 
commodity of woollens, and so much are they suited to the cli- 
mate and the taste of the people, that they are actually diffused 
among them from the Tropic to the Great Wall, and probably 
even beyond both. The productions of the Malayan islands 
are brought to China by our Incian country traders to Canton ; 
and by the Chinese Junks, to a larger extent, to the province of 
Fokien: But the want of a market for the staple article of tea, 
occasioned by the rigid monopoly of it where alone it is in ex- 
tensive demand, frustrates the effects of the apparent freedom 
in this trade, and renders its benefits partial. Such is the suit- 
ableness of the productions of the Malayan countries to the 
wants of China, and the safety and facility of the intercourse 
between them, that we will venture to assert, that were Euro- 
peans to be entirely excluded from the ports of China, but a 
free trade permitted in tea, Europe, through this channel alone, 
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would be cheaply and abundantly supplied with that necessary 
of life. The present condition of the trade necessarily subjects 
the exports to similar inconveniences as the imports. If we 
will not sell cheap to the Chinese, the Chinese cannot sell cheap 
to us. The black teas, forming two-thirds of the whole ex- 
ports, are procured by the Kast India Company by barter, and 
therefore loaded directly with the monopoly price of the Euro- 
pean goods, and all the incouveniences of this clumsy, unsatis- 
factory, and barbarous mode of transacting business. It is no 
wonder that we find the American teas of the same kind 70 
per cent. cheaper, while there is no such extraordinary diffor- 
ence in the green teas, which are purchased by both in the open 
market. The teas, silks, and nankeens, labour uader the same 
inconveniences in their transport to the mart of Canton, which ob- 
struct the circulation of Luropean commodities to the distant pro- 
vinces. ‘The black teas are brought from Fukien, many hundred 
miles by land carriage, over precipices, mountains and defiles, 
chicfly by the labour of men; and every old lady in England feels 
the effect of the toil of these Chinese porters, and of the high 
prices obtained for cur broad-cloths by the mercantile skill of 
the Company's agents. ‘The green teas and raw silks are 
brought three times as far as the black teas, coming all the 
way from the province of Kiangnan, on the eastern extremity 
of the empire. ‘The port from which the black teas ought na- 
turally to be exported, is Amoy, in the very province which 
produces it—the same which embraced the principal part of 
our carly traffic—and from which we were expelled for our mis- 
demeanvurs ; and the green teas, raw silk, and nankeens, are 
cheaply and safely conducted and exported from the great em- 
porium of Hang Cheu-fu. . 

Had a free trade prevailed with China for the last half cen- 
tury, we think it extremely likely that we should by this time 
have had an extensive commerce with these and many others of 
the perts of China, instead of being, as we now are, confined 
to a single port, acknowledged by all to have no naiural con- 
nexion with the great export and import trade of the country, 
and to be useful only in as far as it serves for the introduction 
of goods for the consumption of its own province, or that of 
Kiangsi. 

Krom the most authentic information we have been able to 
collect, we are fully satisfied that the European trade, even on 
its present footiag, is not only of consequence to the port and 
province of Canton, but to the Imperial treasury itself; and 
that it is only necessary to extend it, or, in other words, to 
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render it free, to make it thoroughly popular among the Chi- 
nese, and to render the people and the government so depend- 
ent upon it, that they will never wish to free themselves from its 
agreeable bondage. We should therefore conclude, with con- 
fidence, that a desire to extend its benefits would, in no long 
time, induce them to open other ports. Even if this should not 
occur, however, the advantage would be incalculable ; and it is 
by no means unlikely that some revolution in China will speedi- 
ly put it in our power to obtain all we desire, by using with dis- 
cretion the advantages which our local situation must give us in 
such an emergency; and, having once acquired the privilege of 
admission to the Chinese ports, we may trust to the mutual in- 
terests of the partics for its continuance. 

We are told, indeed, by those interested in prolonging the 
present system, that any innovation will produce the risk of los- 
ing the C hineee trace altogether ; ; and the nation is occasional- 
ly ‘alarmed with the risk of defalcation of revenue, from any al- 
teration in the present system of collecting the duties. No- 
thing, it appears to us, can be more chimerical than these ap- 
prehensions. It is certain, and indeed admitted, that a change 
in the present system would not be disagrecable to the Chinese : 
They would, on the contrary, hail it as a blessing; and we 
should no longer have to reproach them with their * gross par- 

tiality for the Americans and their trade.’ 

An alteration in the present mode of collecting the duties 
on tea in this country, would be unquestionably attended with 
the greatest advantage to the revenue, in place of deterio- 
rating it. In the first place, we say, that the most blunder- 
ing government never wanted ingenuity to raise a tax, when a 
taxable subject existed. If teas are brought cheaper into this 
country—and we are sure that, in a free ‘trade, they will—the 
consumption will inevitably increase; and the duties along with it. 
Under the system we have recommenced, the duties on tea will 
inevitably become one of the greatest branches of the public re- 
venue ; smuggling will diminish, as the temptations to it from 
exorbitant prices are removed ; the same causes wiil secure teas 
from adulteration; and, finally, we shall enjoy a share, and 
probably the greatest share, in the carrying trade of this com- 
modity, now in the hands of our great commercial rivals, who 
have neither our capital nor our enterprise. It is in the recol- 
lection of many of us, that, during the peace which followed the 
American war, the monopoly prices of the East India Company, 
and the high duties paid to the Crown, enabled the nations of 
the Continent to supply us with no less than three-fourths of the 
whole tca used in these islands. To protect the monopoly, the 
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Crown was content to make a reduction of its revenue, to a pit- 
tance of 12 per cent. The war, which excluded the Continental 
nations from the market of China, by protecting the monopoly 
in another way, enabled the government to raise the duties to 
the enormous amount of 96 per cent. The opening of the 
Chinese market to the Continental nations once more, will pro- 
bably give us another lesson. ‘The Dutch have, last year, wisely 
relinquished the system of conducting the Chinese trade by a mo- 
nopoly company, and introduced a perfect freedom both in the 
direct and carrying trade, the effects of ry ne it requires little 
sagacity to predict, will bring certain and inevitable embarrass- 
ment to the Revenue, even if the nation shoal be taxed in 
another and more pernicious shape, by an increase of our myr- 
midons of Customhouse and Excise officers. 

It may be worth while shortly to compare the China trade of 
Britain on the present vilious system, with what it might be 
under an enlightened system of commercial policy. lt now 
gives occupation to about 18,000 tons of shipping, availaole for 
no other purpose, and to 2000 seamen—takes off a million worth 
of the staple commodities of England—and contributes three 
millions and a half to the revenue, ‘The present importations 
of the East India Company are averaged at twenty-five millions 
of pounds of tea per annum, which we are accustomed stupidly 
to wonder at for its great amount, but which ought rather to 
excite cur astonishment for its smalness, when we reflect, that 
tea has become an article of almost universal demand, if not in- 
deed, with the better classes, a necessary of life. ‘Twenty-five 
millions of pounds of tea, meted out to the inhabitants of the 
united kingdoms, will be found to amount to no more than 
the sixteenth part of an ounce a day to each individual. At 
the very moderate estimate of half an ounce a day for each 
individual, the consumption would, on the contrary, amount 
nearly to 196 million 1S, which would give employment to 141,000 
tons of shipping, and 16,000 seamen ; while the necessary re- 
sult would be, an exsortation of our ‘manufactures to the eX- 
tent of more than cleven millions, instead of a million and 
half,—a mere pittance among 150 millions of people! To ob- 
tain this amount of consumption, we suppose that both price 
and tax are cach reduced to one half their present amount; and, 
even in this event, the revenue will still be about 14 millions, 
or nearly 4 times its present amount. 

But, dropping all speculative views ef this question, it may 
be worth while to bring under one view a statement of the ace 
tual losses which the industry or revenues of the nation suffer 
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from the continuance of the existing abuses. They may be 

stated as follow— 
Difference between freightage of East India Com- 

pany’s shipping, and attainable rates, at 14/. per 

ton on 14,000 tons, is - - - - L. 252,000 
Ten thonsand pounds Sterling given to commander 

and officers, besides pay for 18 ships, is - $0,000 
Two per cent. on sale of outward and homeward in- 

vestment, amounting to 6,000,000/. paid to super- 

cargoes, is - - - - - - 120,000 
To difference between monopoly and fair price on 

black teas at 150 per cert. - . - 1,232,640 
To difference between monopoly and fair price on 

green teas at 37 per cent., Is - - 


Total - L.2,440,200 
So that, independent ef the loss of revenue by the diminished 
consumption, the nation is actually taxed and made to pay a 
sum of nearly two millions and a half, which might have form- 
ed a portion ‘of the national revenue in times of distress, without 
inflicting any additional burden upon the people, instead of be- 
ing dis ssipated in supporting the jobbing and profusion of the 


present system, If we take the amount of this annual loss as a 
fair average for all the years of the last charter, as wel] as of the 
hopeful period of the present, it will be seen, by an easy calcu- 
lation, that the total waste amounts to the enormous sum of 
283 millions. 

Some persons taking a narrow view of this question, and 
others interested in countenancing the error, conclude that the 
losses incurred by our East Indian connexion, are not losses 
incurred by the nation, but by the East India Company. It 
would be a mere waste of time, however, to enter into any seri- 
ous refutation of this folly. It would be just as wise to speak ofa 
loss to the Victualling or Navy Offices, without injury to the na- 
tion, as of a loss to the East India Comp sny without any to the 
publick, The Eest India Company is but a clumsy and costly 
machiae for administering the political concerns of the British 
possessions in India, and for managing the British trade in 
that regions Their nmerctal dividend, if it deserve the 
naine, is guar: ed by a solemn act of the Legislature. They 
receive ten soak | a a half ver cent. and can receive neither more 
nor less. In short, the India funds differ in no respect but in 
name from the tunded debts of the nation. ‘The most gambling 
speculator in the kingdom would not lend the East India Com- 


pany a farthing, did he not fee! that the public was tacitly, if 
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not avowedly a guarantee for the payment. This is at bottom 
felt in every case; and the consequence is, that India stock is 
as little fluctuating as any other branch of the public funds. It 
is now generally understood, that the East India Company’s 
exclusive privileges will not again be renewed in any shape, and 
therefore the time will come, when the question, cleared from 
the confusion of forms and language, will be distinctly under- 
stood by all. When this period arrives, the nation will find it- 
self burthened with every shilling of the Indian debt; and there 
will then be an end to the illusion of placing ihe losses of the nae 
tion to the profit and loss account of the East India Company. 
We have spent so much time in discussing the great com- 
mercial and practical questions that are surges! ed by Mr Ellis’s 
book, that we really cannot say any thing of the book itself. It 
is the work, unquestionably, of a man of talent and accomplish- 
ments ; but it is hastily and unequally written ; and the state of 
durance, anxiety, and discontent, in which the author was kept 
during the whole expedition, certainly was not weil calculated ei- 
ther to give him the best means of information, or the happiest 
use of his understanding. He has candidly confessed, indeed, that 
* he felt his mind and spirits influenced by the surrounding atmo- 
* sphere of dulness and constraint ; ; ’ and perhaps his readers and 
critics might be excused for confessing, that they have occasionally 
been conscious of a sympathetic sensation in perusing his work. 
There are some blunders and mistakes in it; but it bears, on 
the whole, traces of the most conscientious integrity and fair- 
ness ; and it has made some small additions to the particulars of 
our knowledge of this extraordinary people. We shall know 
the Chinese, we think, by and by. ‘The progress made by Mr 
Morrison, and several other gentlemen, in the language of the 
country, will at last enable us to form a just estimate of their 
character and attainments. With the lights we already have, 
indeed, we think there is room for much edifying and original 
speculation on that curious question; and we are not without 
hopes of soon being able to present our readers with an article 
regarding it. Atpresent, however, we must not approach it. 


Ant. IX. Dante: with a new Italian Commentary. By G. 
Bacuiour. Paris, 1818. 


The Vision of Dante. Translated by the Reverend H. I’. Cary, 
A.M. 3 vol. 18mo. London, 1818. 


BaGtiowi’s new work on Dante was announced, in 1816, 
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per and characters. The subscription was, it seems, not en- 
couraging ; and, after two years’ expectatica, the author has 
published his work in a more modest form; which, indeed, we 
thirk the most fair, as well as the most prudent part. If the 
book be good, it will be useful to a greater number of readers. 
If it be bad, the buvers will have less cost to regret. Authors 
now seem desirous cf placing their works under the protection 
of splendid printing, and to have the hope of being immortal- 
ized at least by the continuators of Mr Dibdin’s Decameron. 

M. Baglioli’s Dante will form three volumes in large octavo, 
of which the first is not yet completely printed ; but we have 
now before us nine sheets of it, which contain the text of eight 
bocks of the Inferno, with the Commentary. This is not enough, 
perhaps, for a complete criticism of the » ‘ork ; but it sufficiently 
shows his method, and enables us to determine, that, if he has 
improved, he has not fundamentally changed the plan of his 
predecessors. ‘This leads us to give a rapid sketch of the his- 
tory of the commentators on Dante, and to inquire into the 
causes of the very little service which they have done to the 
poet or the reader. Perhaps our observations may suggest a 
new method of undertaking, with more advantage, a ‘work 
which we think necessary, not only to Italy, but to other na- 
tions; because it is in the age of Dante, and principally from 
the influence of his genius, ‘that we niay date the commence- 
ment of the literary history of Europe. 

The poem of Dante is like an immense forest, venerable for 
its antiquity, and astonishing by the growth of trees which 
seem to have sprung up at once to their gigantic height by the 
force of nature, aided by some unknown art. It is a forest, cu- 
rious from the extensive regions which it liides, but frightful from 
its darkness and its labyrinths. The first travellers who at- 
tempted to cross it have opened a road. Those who followed 
have enlarged and enlightened it; but the road is still the same ; 
and the greater } part of this immense forest remains, afier the 
labours of five centuries, involved in its primitive darkness. 
Readers, especially foreign readers, believe, on the faith of the 
commentators, that they have seen the whole; like the readers 
of modern travels, who fancy that they know a country from 
the descriptions of those who have run through it with a road- 
bock and a dictionary, and return home to publish their tour. 

It is said by Warburton in his Preface to Shakespeare, that 
* the whole a critic can do for an author who deserves his ser- 
* vices, is to correct the faulty text, to remark the peculiarities 
* of language, to illustrate the obscure allusions, and to explain 
* the beauties and defects of nat or composition.’ Per- 
haps we may prove, in the sequel, that this observation cannot 
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be universally adopted ;—but if it were sufficient in the case of 
all other poets, it is cer‘ain, that, by the most complete and suc- 
cessful application of it to the poem of Dante, a critic would 
perform only half his task. The first part which relates to the 
emendation of the text, has been happily enough executed in 
the native city of the poet, by the Academy della Crusca. That 
learned body, occupied in studying and purifying their lan- 
guage, naturally sought for its radical treasures in the age of 
Dante, Petrarca, and Boccaccio. These academicians were 
almost all Florentines, and had abundant means of collecting 
various readings. ‘The numerous libraries of Florence were 
supplied with MSS. of Dante’s poem, of which they ccliated 
more than a hundred with the early editions. ‘These various 
readings were discussed by them for the common interest—for 
the honour of the poet, the language, and the academy; by 
which means they avoided the obstinacy, the scrimony, and the 
pucrile quarrels which the jealousy of individuals has spread 
among the commentators of Homer ard Shakespeare. They thus 
spared the.time of their readers, and saved literature fron: some 
ridicule. This academy was not always so wise. They dis 
honoured themselves in their hostility against ‘lassc. But in 
that case they were ambitious of giving jaws to genius; a task 
for which an assembly of men is peculiarly unfitted. In their 
emendations of Dante, on the contrary, they neeced only a calm 
and attentive examination, a free discussion, and a mature deli- 
beration on questions purely verbal and grammatical. Acade- 
mies are in general useful, where the object is only to arrange and 
preserve the stock of human knowledge. It can be increased 
only by men of genius—independent of rules and associations, 
and fearlessly pursuing glory at their own peril. But societies 
bound by institutions, often obliged to respect and sometimes 
to flatter governments and powerful individuals, can never dis- 
play independence of mind, or possess the courage necessary 
for the exertion of genius. They may, under despotic govern- 
ments, become instruments in the hands of tyrants for repress- 
ing the progress of mind, and narrowing the diffusion of knowe 
ledge. 

But to return to Dante. The Academy della Crusea have 
admitted the best of the various readings into their text, and 
have placed in the margin all that are probable. Their edition 
is known by the date of 1595.* This edition has always been 





* Tt is not improper to inform the general reader, that this edi- 
tion is disgraced by typographical errers of every sort. It should 
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regarded with a sort of veneration ; and the best reprints of it 
are that of Padua by Comino in 1627, and that of Leghorn 
in 1807, by Gaetano Poggiali. Of this last, which is printed 
with exactness and clegance, and which contains a judicious 
selection of various readings, we have seer two volumes of text, 
and a third of notes on the Inferno. Whether he has pub- 
lished those on the other parts of the poem, we know not. 

Padre Lombardi having examined an ancient Milanese edi- 
tion of 1478 called the Nido beatina, found in almost every page 
various readings, which sometimes illustrate, end sometimes em- 
bellish the verses, and which he has introduced into his edition, 
published at Rome in three volumes quarto. But bis partiality 
to his favourite edition is excessive, and sometimes offensive to 
men of taste. He openly attacks the Academy of Fiorences 
and he has provoked the pecants. His work is, on the whole, 
very curious and useful to those who amuse themselves with phi- 
lology, and who are scrupulous in the choice of words. His 
principal antagonist is Monsignor Dionisi, canon of Verona, 
who has attacked him with the animosity of a verbal ci ‘itic, with 
the dogmatic tone of a prelate, and the contemptuous air of a 

yatrician. Dionisi declares war aga inst the Nido beatina edi- 
tion, and all other ancient and modern editions of Dante, with- 
out excepting even that of the Academy della Crusea. He has 
examined many manuscripts unknown to former editors; but 
he has unfortunately introduced the mest manifest errors of 
copyists into his own text as newly discovered, beauties, Af 
ter having injured Dante as much as Bentley did Milton, he 
caused his edition to be splendidly printed Ly Bodoni, ‘which, 
indeed, insures the purchase of the book by collectors, but has 
rendered the author magnifice ‘ntly ridiculous. 

So much for the history of emendatory criticism on Dante. 
As to the second part of Warburton’s suggestion, * to re- 
mark the peculiarities of language,’ the ancient cditors, from 
the sons of Dante, who were the first to illustrate the poem of 
their father, till the edition of Della Cruseca, did not consider 
such remarks as necessary. ‘The Academy a mechs but their 
rem: arks on the ph rascol: ey of Dante are 
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grammatical notes are more founded on rules, than on the ge- 
nius of the language, though the poem was written two hundred 

ars before the earliest Italian grammar. Volumes might be 
Soadal of the various works of literature, the discussions, the 
conjectures, the long dissertations, which in the last three cen- 
turies have been written on words and phrases of Dante, but they 
are dispersed, either in perishable pamphiets, or in folios buricd 
in libraries. 

‘The third part of the editor’s duty, ‘ to illustrate the ob- 
* scure allusions,’ has been executed wiih more care than 
success. All the other great poems in the world, taken to- 
gether, have, perhaps, not so many allusions as the single 
work of Dante. He comprehends the whole history of his 
age—all that was then known of art, literature, and science 
—the usages and morals of his time, and their origin in pre- 
ceding ages—together with theological opinions, and the great 
influence which they then exercised over the mind and actions of 
men. [lis allusions are rapid, various, multiplied—succeeding 
each other with the rapidity of flashes of lightning, which leaves 
short intervals of darkness between them. He describes all hu- 
wan passions—all actions—the vices and the virtues of the most 
different scenes. He places them in the despair of hell—in the 
hope of purgatory—and in the blessedness of paradise. He ob- 
serves men in youth—in manhood—and in old age. He has 
brought together those of both sexes—of all religions—of all oc- 
cupations—of all nations—and of all ages; yet he never takesthem 
in masses—he always presents them as individuals. Tle speaks 
to every one of them—he studies their words—he watches their 
countenances. He often paints a great character by his inaction. 
Jordello, ‘ho had led a very active lile, and who, after having 
made eve ~ effort for his country, diced despairing of the fate of 
Italy, is met by Dante in purgatory. While a crowd of ghosts, 
curious about the affairs of the world, followed the poet to learn 
news from him, Jorcello kept aloof, 

* Esso non ne diceva alcuna cosa 

Ma lasciavano andar, sempre guardando 
A guisa di Leon quando si posa.—Purg. Canto VI. 64. * 
Let it be remarked, that he has not before named Jordello. 
He gives no reason for his disdainful silence; and he leaves his 
reader to dive in the chronicles what we have said on the 





with slow dignity his eyes, 
i x aught. but let us onward pass, 
: on on his watch. "—Cary’s Danie, Il. 24 
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character of this illustrious personage. The poet condenses into 
three lines, and often into one, the history of a Prince’s life. 
In speaking of St Celestino, who refused the papacy at the sug- 
gestion of Urban VIII. his successor, he describes him without 
mention of his name. 
© Colui 
Che fece per viltate il gran rifiuto. ’ 
* Infern. Cant. III. 60. 


Yn the twentieth Canto of the Purgatorio, he traces the gene- 
alogy of the Capets, their acts and crimes; the influence of the 
Kings of France on the church and on Italy, from Hugh Capet 
to Louis X.—and this history, comprehending a period of 347 
years, is contained in fifty lines. Dante was the declared enemy 
of all the Capets; and he finishes by invoking the vengeance 
of Ged on their heads. 
¢ Oh Signor mio quando saro Jo lieto 

A veder la vendetta che nascosa 

Fa dolce Jira tua nel tuo secreto.’ + 

In this last verse we find a sentiment as old as Homer, who 
tells us, that ‘ vengeance is the pleasure of the gods,’ and that 
* a great king cizests his wrath in his inmost parts, and hides it 
till the appointed time of its bursting on the cnemy.’ { Taci- 
tus thus describes feelings somewhat similar. ‘ Infensus memo- 
ria—et adversum cludentes se quisque ultione et sanguine exple- 
bant. ’—Ann. IV. 25. Homer makes a reflection on human na- 
ture. Tacitus blends the same sentiment with the narretive of 
a fact, by the three words * Memoria, Ultione, Explebant.’ In 
Dante, it is the passionate exclamation of a man who has long 
brooded over his own indignation. 

Shakespeare unfolds the character of his persons, and pre- 
sents them under all the variety of forms which they can naturally 
assume. He surrounds them with all the splendour of his ima- 
gination, and bestows on them that full and minute reality which 

* ‘ I saw 
And knew the shade of him, who to base fear 
Yielding, abjured his estate.’ 
Cary’s Dante, I. 11. 
¢ O Sovran Master, when shall I rejoice 
To see the vengeance which thy wrath well pleased 
In secret silence broods. ‘—Cary’s Dante, I. 92. 
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his creative genius could alone confer. Of all tregic poets, he 
most amply develops character. On the other hand, Dante, if 
compared not only to Virgil, the most sober of poets, but even 
to Tacitus, will be found never to employ more than a stroke 
or two of his pencil, which he aims at imprinting almost insen- 
sibly on the hearts of bis readers. Virgil has related the story 
of Eurydice in two hundred verses ; Dante, in sixty verses, has 
finished his masterpiece—the Tale of Francesca de Rimini. The 
history «f Desdemona has a parallel in the following passage of 
Dante. Nello della Pietra had espoused a lady of noble family 
at Sienna, named Madonna Pia. Her beauty was the admira- 
tion of Tuscany, and excited in the heart of her husband a jea- 
lousy, which, exaspersted by false reports and groundless sus- 
picions, at length Grove him to the desperate resolution of O- 
thel!o. Itis difficult to decide whether the lady was quite inno- 
cent ; but so Dante represents her. Her husband brought her 
into the Maremma, which, then as now, was a district destruc- 
tive to health. He never told his unfortunate wife the reason of 
her banishment to so dangerous a country. He did not deign 
to utter complaint or accusation. He lived with her alone, in 
cold silence, without answering her questions, or listening to 
her remonstrances. He patiently waited till the pestilential 
air should destroy the health of this young lady. In a few 
months she diced. Some chroniclers, indeed, teil us, that Nello 
used the dagger to hasten her death. It is certain that he sur- 
vived her, plunged in sadness and perpetual silence. Dante 
had, in this incident, all the materials of an ample and very 
poetical uarrative. But he bestows on it only four verses. He 
meets in Purgatory three spirits; one was a captain who fell 
fighting on the same side with him in the battle of Campaldino ; 
the second, a gentleman assassinated by the treachery of the 
House of Este; the third was a woman unknown to the poet, 
and who, after the others had spoken, turned towards him 
with these words. 
* Ricorditi di me; che son la Pia; 

Sienna mi fe, disfecemi Maremma. 

Salsi colui che inannellata pria 

Disposando m’avea con la sua gemma.’ 
* Purgat. Cant. V. et ult. 


* ¢ Ah, when thou to the world shalt be returned 
Remember me. 
I once was Pia. Sienna gave me life ; 
Maremma took it from me. That he knows! 
Who me with jewelled ring had first espoused. ’ 
Cary’s Dante, II. 22 
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Yet these few words draw tears from those who know the fate 
of this young woman. Her first desire to be recalled to the re- 
membrance of her friends on earth is very affecting. Her mo- 
dest request, her manner of naming herself, and of describing 
the author of her sufferings, without any allusion to his crime, 
and merely by the pledges of faith and love which attended their 
first union, are deeply pathetic. The soft harmony of the last 
verses, full of gay and tender remembrances, forms a most strik- 
king contrast with the ideas of domestic unhappiness, of death 
and of cruelty, which must rise in the reader’s imagination. 

He has not treated every subject so laconically. In the histo- 
ry of Count Ugolino, and in that of Francesca di Rimini, he 
paints on a larger scale. There are, perhaps, in the poem, thir- 
ty passages of equal energy and extent. But he generally com- 
presses his nerration in the manner which we have pointed out. 
He often speaks of anecdotes, of men and of crimes not men- 
tioned by any contemporary writer ; and it is for these reasons 
that a commentary on his allusions would have been impracti- 
cable, if, fortunately for us, it had not been commenced soon 
after his death. 

He died in 1321; and, in 1334, we find mention made of a 
commentary by his sons Peter and James, and another anony- 
mous writer. In 1350, Visconti, Archbishop of Milan, formed a 
commission of six scholars, namely, two Philosophers, two Theo- 
logians, and two Florentine men of letters, to compose a com- 
mentary on Dante, which they completed. Petrarch, also, is said 
to have written commentaries on his great predecessor: But of 
this there seems no evidence. In 1373, the Republic of Florence 
elected Boccaccio to explain Dante to his fellow-citizens. He de- 
livered lectures on this subject, in which he poured forth the know- 
ledge which he had accumulated during a long life. His digres- 
sions are fine and instructive; his style more sober than in his more 
known works, without losing the richness and elegance which dis- 
tinguish him. But he died before he had expounded above a third 
of the Inferno. Florence continued to nominate professors ; and 
her example was imitated by other cities. ‘The Latin commen- 
tary of Benvenuto of Imola, who lectured on Dante at Bologna 
in 1375, is rich in historical anecdotes. ‘The greater part of 
these numerous commentaries remain unpublished in the libra- 
ries of Italy; and only a part of Benvenuto of Imola has been 
published by Muratori in his Italian antiquities. All these ine- 
cited commentaries supplied the editors of the next age with the 
means of explaining allusions, which, our readers will be pleased 
to recollect, is the only point of view under which we at present 
consider the history of the commentators on Dante. 
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Among the fathers of the council of Constance, were two 
English prelates, Nicholas, Bishop of Bath, and Robert, Bishop 
of Salisbury, who, with Cardinal Amadeo de Saluces, requested 
John de Saravalla, Prince Bishop of Fermo, to explain Dante to 
them. He translated the poem into Latin prose, and subjoincd 
notes. We learn, from the Dedication, that he began his work 
on the Ist February 1416, and finished it in a year and a fort- 
night. It has never been printed; but, a few years ago, a ma- 
nuscript copy was extant in the Vatican library; and we men- 
tion it only to remark, that, at the time of the Council of Trent, 
Dante was a writer, of whom no Bishop would dare to avow that 
he was the commentator. We subjoia a passage from this ma- 
nuscript, * from which it should seem, that Dante had come to 
Oxford to pursue his studies in that celebrated school. But we 
must add, that the Bishop lived more than a century after the 
Poet, and that he is the only writer who speaks of this journey 
to England. 

Christopher Landinus, a commentator on Virgil, published 
also commentaries on Dante. He lived near the time of the 
discovery of printing, when verbal criticism became a separate 
study. He was a man of great erudition, who has multiplied 
quotations, expanded the too diffuse commentaries of his fore- 
runners, and ¢xpatiated on the allegories, the theological opini- 
ons and the scholastic philosophy of the Poet; but, hike his suc- 
cessor in the next age, Alexander Velutello, has done nothing to 
illustrate the poetical beauties. ‘These commentators have been 
little read since their own time. About the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, the popularity of Dante underwent some fluce 
tuations. ‘lhe exclusive taste for Grecian and Roman litera- 
ture which flourished under Leo X., disposed the critics of that 
period to look down upon Dante as an irregular and barbarous 
writer. Boccaccio and Petrarca had become the sole models of 
Italian composition ; for taste had already been tainted by effe- 

* © Dantes dilexit ee sacram in qua diu studuit in Oxo- 
‘ niis in Regno Anzlia.’ In the next page, he says, ‘ Dantes in 
* juventute sese dedi t omnibus artibus liberalibus, stude ns eas et Pa- 
* due, et Bononie, demum Oxoniis et Parisiis, ubi fecit multos actus 
‘ mirabiles in tantum quod ab aliquibus dicebatur magnus Philoso- 
* phus, ab aliquibus magnus Theologus, ab aliquibus magnus Poeta.’ 
It is probable that the Italian Bishop received this information, true 
or false, from his English brethren, especially as the conclusion of 
the above passage has much the air of a literal translation from an 
inglish original. 














minacy.{ The Orlando Inamorato and the Orlando Furioso 
amused more, and fatigued less. The reformation had set Eu- 
rope on fire, and Dante bad dared to condemn even Popes to 
Hell. In *£ the Paradise,’ St Peter himself utters a sublime in- 
vective against the temporal power of the church. Ina Latin 
work on monarchy, the Poet had maintained the superiority of 
the Emperors over the Popes; and Protestant writers quoted 
his authority as § * one of the Witnesses of the Truth. ’ 

Towards 1550, the Jesuits possessed themselves of the edu- 
cation of Italy ; and they systematically decried a writer likel 
to produce effects on the opinions and on the character of youth 
so irreconcileable with their policy. ‘Three men of genius, how- 
ever, even at that time, professed their admiration of him. The 
first was Sperone Spcroni, a writer now little read, but consi- 
dered in his own time as the oracle of philosophy and literature, 
and still deserving to be regarded as a model of vigour and 
elegance in Italian prose. Michael Angelo had filled a copy 
of Dante with drawings, which he lost in a sea voyage. * Tor- 
quato Tasso being asked who was the greatest poct of Ita- 
ly, answered, ‘ Dante.’ + 

From 1600 to 1730, Dante had no commentators, and few 
editions. | The Spanish government, and the ascendancy of 
monks, had enervated the national mind; while the popu- 
lar taste was corrupted by the poetry which then reigned 
in Spain. Dante, of whom no edition had been allowed at 
Rome till the middle of the eighteenth century, could at such 
a period hope for no toleration. It may be observed, that 
during the same time Machiavel had few editions. ‘The bad 
taste of the writers called in Italy Seicentisti, began indeed to 
be purified towards the conclusion of this period; but, from 
the quaintness and extravagance of Marini, the reformers of li- 
terature ran to the opposite extreme of a slavish subjection 








































































































t See Sperone Speroni’s Funeral Oration on Bembo. 

§ Bayle, Art. Dante. * Vasari, VI. 245. 

+ Serassi, in the second edition of the Life of Tasso, mentions a 
copy of Giolito’s edition of Dante, of which the margins were filled 
with remarks on the style of the poem in the handwriting of ‘Tasso. 

t From 1473 to the edition of La Crusca, Haim enumerates 44 
editions. From 1598 to the edition of Volpi in 1727, he only men- 
tions 5. This enumeration must be understood to refer only to rare 
or important editions; for about 1620, Francesco Cionacci, a noble 
Florentine, published a catalogue of 452 editions extant in his time. 
Since the Revolution, editions of Dante have succeeded each other 
with astonishing rapidity. 
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to rules, either arbitrary or at most of a secondary import- 
ance. ‘They wrote as if only to avoid faults; and the nation, 
broken down by every species of slavery, no longer had the 
faculty of admiring the free and daring exertion of sublime ge- 
nius. The Jesuits were indefatigable in their hostility to Dante. 
Venturi, who made an useful abridgement of the most necessary 
explanatory notes, accompanied it by critical remarks ; in which, 
agreeably to the maxims of his order, he labours to exaggerate 
the faults, and to detect the impiety of the poet. Bettinelli in 
his Virgilian Letters, an ingenious but tasteless book, ridicules 
Dante as the most barbarous of pocts. Tiraboschi, who was 
also a Jesuit, examines the life of Petrarch with great historical 
exactness, expatiates with zeal and at length on his merit; and 
contents himself with a few dates and some very vague criticism 
on Dante. The same historian who bestows twenty pages on 
the Jesuit Possevino, employs only four on the private and pub- 
lic life, on the opinions and works of Machiavel. 

It was after the fall of the Jesuits that Lombardi a Francis- 
can, incensed at their malignity and false taste, ventured to un- 
dertake his commentary on Dante. He was of the same order 
with Ganganelli, the pope who suppressed the Jesuits. But it 
was more easy to suppress than to extinguish the literary and reli- 
gious prejudices which they had established in Italy. Pius VL, 
then employed in the defence of the doctrines of the see of Rome 
against Joseph II., Leopold in Tuscany, and against the Janse- 
nism which predominated in the unive sities both of Tuscany 
and Lombardy, was not favourable to an antipapal poet. Lom- 
bardi might have observed the accomplishment of his author's 
prophecy— 

‘ Giunta e la Spada 
Col Pasturale, é l’uno é l’altero insieme 
Per viva forza mal convien che vada. 
* Purgat. XVI. 119. 

But he did not even venture to put his name in the title-page. 
He ventures only on his initials, with a vignette, exhibiting a 
portrait of Dante with a somewhat obscure inscription, intimat- 
ing that he also was in danger from the power which had tram- 
pled on Kings and Emperors. We know none of the circume- 
stances cf his life which could throw light on this intimation. 


* * the sword 
Is grafted on the crook ; and, so conjoined, 
Each must perforce decline to worse, unaw'd 
By fear of other.’ Cary’s Dante, ITI. 73. 
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But it is certain that his friend Angelucci who appeared as the 
editor of his work, was imprisoned in 1794 for his political opi- 
nions. 

In these circumstances we must not wonder at the circum. 
spection with which he conducts that part of his plan which 
consists in the defence of Dante. We have already spoken of 
his emendations and grammatical remarks. His explanations 
are clear and sometimes new, though he does not often venture 
to quit the beaten track. He had not sufficient taste and sensi- 
bility to discern the delicacy, or to feel the tenderness of the 
historical allusions. ‘The prose of his notes is dry, and, though 
concise, the want of elegance makes it appear difiuse. fier all, 
it is the most useful historical commentary yet printed on Dante. 

Volpi was a learned man; but Italian was not his principal 
study. Mr Poggiali has studied it more deeply. The brevity 
adopted by both, in their excellent editions of Padua and L eg 
horn, has left no recom for narrative commentary—indispens: ible 
to the illustration of a poem in which the anecdotes of an ob- 
scure age are accumulated, and often only hinted at. 

On the last head of Warburton’s description of the critical 
office—that of explaining * the beautics and detects of senti- 
ment and composition "--we must at once say, that, in truth, 
nothing has been done. It is indeed a task, of wiiich the due, 
or even tolerable execution requires, in the case of Dante, a 
combination of talents which can hardly be united in the same 
individual. We who undertakes this part of criticism has two 
duties to fulfil. ‘The first, and by far the most easy, relates to 
the gencral plan of a work—its end, the style, the progress 
which the language makes under the author--his original in- 
ventions and initations—the degree in which he has improv- 
ed on his models, or fallen short of them—and the instruc- 
tion or amusement which he has imparted to his conutem- 
poraries or posterity. The second is far more difficuit, and, 
In its utmost extent, impracticable. It consists in a minute 
exposition of all the separate beauties and defects of a poer, 
from page to page, often from verse to verse, and some- 
times from word to word. ‘The critic must display beauties, so 
that they shall be felt by those who did not feel them in the 
oet; and he must explain the causes of pleasure to those who 
are delighted without knowing how. Minute ¢ wd argumenta- 

tive as this analysis may often ‘b » its object would be deteated if 
it were to extinguish the bre of poetry 5; and the reaacr, in rea- 
soning with the critic, must pever cease to icel ith the poet. 

A critic may attempt, like the celebrated Gravina, to prove 
that the * Utalia Liberata’ of ‘Lrissino is the finest epic poem 
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since the Iliad; and that the Giuresalemme Liberata of Tasso 
is neither well imagined nor well written. The book of Gravi- 
na is a fine exertion of talent. It is written with elegance. His 
principles are just, his applications happy; and, as long as he 
confiies himself to the analysis of the general pian of celebrated 
Epic poems, he appears to succeed. But, when all is done, the 
poem of Trissino reposes in libraries; and the reader, whose curio- 
sity leads him to read a page, coldly shuts and replaces the v lume. 
Tasso is reprinted every year. He is always indeed erfticized ; 
but he is always read. It 1s by the examination of particular beau. 
ties, continual, varicd, inexhaustible, which lead the reader on 
from page to page, which flow into his heart, and are treasured 
in his memory, that the meric of the greatest poets musi be mea- 
sured. It is by such beauties that Ariosto compels his reader 
to go on in spite of inequality and disorder. I: is to them that 
Virgil owes his superiorny.* Many critics have, it is true, at- 
tempted this minute analysis of a poem, But it has two great 
difficulties, which have, in general, proved insurmountable 
obstacles to their success. In the first place, it regards the 
workings of the imagination and the heart, which are minute, 
rapid, evanescent and innumerable—sufficient to confound the 
head of the steadiest speculator. In the second place, it ends in 
system, when it does not arise from it; and tor that reason sel- 
dom fails to deceive the critic and his readers. A system found- 
ed on exclusive admiration of the classics, has produced the 
barren rules of the schools, and prejudices which still influence 
literature. Rules, founded on the practice of Petrarch in the 
46th century, raised Bembo and Molza to the rank of poetical mo- 

* A foreigner of great literary distinction assures us, that, in an 
attentive perusal of Shakespeare, he finds little to displease him; 
that, on the contrary, in spite of his preference of the tragic system 
of the Grecks, he is continually moved; that he meets, in every page, 
subjects of admiration and meditation, But, when he sees the same 
tragedies on the stage, the art of the actors, aud the illusion of the 
theatre, serve only to make him see more cleariy what he thinks 
faults. He is not only cvoled, but sometimes repeiled. The reason 
which he gives for this duit rence is, that, in reading, he can feel and 
gee all the beauties of thought and style. He is charmed by origi- 
nality and variety; his attention is more dirccted to verses and seutis 
ments, than to the action. But in the theatre, as his ear is not ha- 
bicuated to our pronunciation, he loses the strength and dcneacy of 
the dicuon. He sees only the outline of events. He follows the ac- 
tion, divested of the attractions of style. When he thus loses ad the 
particular beauties which Shakespeare often draws from the depihg 
of human nature, he returns to his original taste, and.once mere pre- 
fers Sophocles. 
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dels, while Dante was forgotten; and the revival of his fame has 
occasioned the estab fishment of new rules for poetry. In a ma- 
nuscript of Petrarch, published by Ubaldini, there is a single 
line, in which we find forty-four alterations made in various days, 
and even years; for Petrarch marked, on the margin of bis ma- 
nuscripts, not only the years, but the months, days and hours, 
when he retouched his poems. 

Tie changes in this verse do not appear to the common 
reader essential either to the thought, the expression, or the 
harmony. Yet s9, on a calm revisal, the poet must have con- 
sidered them. Every man familiar with the art must perceive, 
that, during these changes, the heart, the head acd the car of 
the writer, must have performed many operations. ‘The busi- 
ness of the critic is to discover the reasons which determined the 
poet finally to fix on the line as it now stands in his printed 
text. But how difficult it is to find these reasons! and yet, how 
can the beauty of the verse be explained without them? If we 
had ihe manuscript, with the various alterations of the noblest 
passages of great poets, something might doubtless be done. 
We have in our possession, the variations in a very fine stanza 
of Aricsto, which he altered a hundred times. If we should ever 
have occasion to speak of that poet, we shall avail ourselves of 
these alterations to illustrate his manner of writing. But, in the 
other fine stanzas, which seem as if they flowed trom ins pirationy 
his mind must have gone through a hike progress, theagh so 
rapidly, that he was himself almost unconscious of its ction. 
The verses of great poets are e always the result of a long series of 
thoughts, emotions, remembrances ond images, com} ree i, com- 
rejected cr selected. c ‘he strez eth, the quickness, and 
the number of impressions made on the mind; the promptitude 
of recclicction ; the facility of combining fact with feeling and 
thought, tegcther with the powers of comparison and selection, 
constitute the greater part of what is called Genius. A man of 
genius seems to be inspired, because his mental operations are 
so much more repid ihar those of other mev. ‘To develop the 
beauties cf a poem, the critic must go through ttc same reason- 
ings and judgments which oo ly determined the poct to 
write as he has done. But such a critic would be a p r« . _ flis 
ardent and ragga ciius would never submit to the cold le 
beur of critic UCN ¢ an ou tf bowever, at yas some 
passages, and at least describe the se isations with whi 
himself perused then; which must surpass, in depth an 
city, the sensations of an unpoetical mind, Johnson laugh 
the notion, ‘ that a poet is to be published only by « 
and, in what relates tu cmendation, aul grammatical 
matory notes, he is certainly right. Critics may assist us in gos 
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neralities ; but, when we come to particulars, which are the 
soul of poetry, their aid becomes of little value. Great poets 
concentrate their ideas, and embody their feelings in images. 
Critics take them to pieces, in order to ascertain their texture. 
Poets, who are also critics, often exhibit a strange mixture of 
analysis and imagery. 

We shall not enter into the question, whether Pope had most 
taste or genius. Perhaps he was destined by nature for bold 
invention 5. bat in fact he has, in general, imitated with taste. 
The same thing may be said of Herace, Vida, and Boileau. 
Pope, like t! rem, was a critic as wellas apoet. It is a curious 
observation, that no pact of the first rank has ever spoken of 
the mechanisin of his art, while poets of inferior station have 
laboricusly displayed its rules in verse. Pindar declares, that a 


great poct, like “the « agle, soars by his natural strc ogth, and 


leaves beneath him the Jaa able birds who seem to animate 
each other by their hoarse crics.’ * Horace, on the contrary, is 


always teac thing us how the wings are to be managed. Pope 
lived in the philoce hical ace of Bayle 9 and Locke; and Enelish 
poetry, after shining forth in the originality cf Shakespeare, 
having combined the geuius of the Greck, Latin, and Italian 
classics in Mi! lion, and having displayed its various treasures in 
Dryden, began to form itself upon the models of the French 





school. Amon « the French poets, imagery and fecling are 
smothered by reflection. Pope could not resist his habit 
of ; inalysis, even in ihe translation of Homer, who, of all 
poets, i s lea t disposed to turn aside to speculate. Perhaps 


these Satilicns of Pope from the character of bis author, have 


contributed to the popularity of the English Tiad. But it is 
not here our object to censure the taste of various ages and nae 
tions. It is enough for us to prove, in tag, that Homer, Vir- 
gil, and Dante, have, in their pictures, left much to the imagin- 
ation of the reader; $ that it is es isy LO feel thei: r veauties, and very 
difficult to analy ze them; 3; and that, w! hen poeiry is made by 
system, it may disp lay artificial beautics,—-but those ef nature 
disappear. 


In the scene where Venus leads [Telen to Paris, Homer shows 
his knowledge of the heart cf a woman agitated by a passion 


which she strives in vain to conquer. Helen v grets her family, 
and is ashamed of her situation. She resists the sugyvestions of 
Venus, bitterly bewails the infamy ef her condition, aud warm- 
ly desires to return to ber husband, though she expects only 
the contempt of Greece. Venus teils her inat ber retura would 
not heal the animosities between Greece and Asia; that war 
would still continue; and that Helen herself would perish by a 
cruci death. It is after this dialogue that Helen, wrapped up 
Hhb2 
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in her veil, follows the goddess in silence. The reader is left 
to feel the straggles of this woman’s reason against her passion. 
Homer does not explain them. He contents himself with say- 
ing, at the beginning of the dialogue, that as soon as Helen 
heard of the danger of Paris, and was reminded of his beauty, 
her beart was moved ; and that, when she discovered that it was 
Venus who spoke to her, she was seized with fright— 

‘ She spoke, and Helen’s secret soul was moved ; 

She scorn’d the champion, but the man she loved. ” 

The first line of this couplet is in Homer, and only tells the 
fact. - The second is added by Pope, to explain the intention 
of Helen and Homer. But the whole interest of the succeed- 
ing dialogue vanishes with this explanation. The passion of 
Hiclen becomes that of a libertine ; and her remonstrances a- 
gainst the counsels of Venus seem gross hypecrisy. But the 
true Helen of Homer, throughout the Iliad, is considered as 
a Woman, who, by her beauty, approaches the divinity. The 

ods, in forming so beautiful a creature, ordain that she should 
Ec admired with a species of adoration. ‘The war, and the 
evils of which she is the cause, are attributed to the will of 
Heaven. Homer puts these sentiments into the mouth of 
Priam, rendered the most unfortunate of men by the war, and 
no longer of an age to be moved by beauty. Not a murmur 
is mentioned of the Trojans or of the Greeks against the 
source of their woes. Her husband laments her fate ; and old 
Nestor, not moved by the same sentiments, speaks of her with 
the same pity. Paris declares that he had, like a pirate, car- 
ried her from Sparta. She never seems to open her mouth 
without a blush. It was a character very difficult to be painted. 
}lomer has employed in the picture the utmost delicacy of pen- 
cil, and the deepest knowledge of human nature. When she 
hewails the death of Hector, she says, * He never reproached 
me ;—he hindered others from reproaching me.’ A sublime 
sentiment, which describes at once the noble character of Hec- 
ter, and ali the remorse of the soul of Helen. She lives with 
Paris, from a sort of union of fatality and despair. She loves 
him; but she desires to escape from him. Her character in 
the Odyssey agrees with this representation of her iu the Iliad. 
‘The Helen of Homer is always the same. ‘The reasonings of 
the critics make her different from herself. The slightest change 
in delicate features destroys the physiognomy— 

‘ She scorned the champien, but the man she loved.’ 

‘This is the illicit love of a modern lady of tushion; but it is not 
that of the amorous queen whom Homer saw in his imagination, 
and perhaps partly also in the manners of his age. 

O:hcilo, justifying himself against the charge of having scdu- 
ecu Desdemona, tells the Senate, 
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* She loved me for the dangers I had past, 
And I loved her that she did pity them.’ 
He tells the fact, and adds the simple reflection which immedi- 
ately flows from experience and feeling. In such passages, it is 
impossible to contemplate without astonishment the genius of 
Shakespeare, which veils the depth of his observation by the 
simplicity of nature. The passage is thus.translated by Delille— 
* Elle aimoit mes mallieurs ; moi j’aimais ses larmes, 
L’ Amour et la Pitié confondoient ses charmes. ’ 
Shakespeare seems only to give to Othello the characteristic 
features of a savage hero, who repays, with all his affection, 
those who love and admire him, aud with all his vengeance 
those who betray or despise him. The Senate understood 
Othello. It may be doubted whether they would have under- 
stood, or at least felt the cold generalities which make the me- 
taphysical commentary of Delille. Yet the readers of most of 
the capitals of Europe, at this day, would probably preter the 
couplet of Delille. 

OF all the translators of Dante with whom we are acquainted, 
Mr Cary is the most successful; and we cannot but consider 
his work as a great acquisition to the English reader. It is ex- 
ecuted with a fidelity almost without example ; and, though the 
measure he has adopted, conveys no idea of the original stanza, 
it is perhaps the best for his purpose, and what Dante himself 
would have chosen, if he had written in English and in a later 
day. The reasons, which influenced the mind of our own Mil- 
ton would most probably have determined the author of the 
Inferno. 

Some years ago, Mr Hayley published a translation of the 
three first Cantos of that Poem, in which he endeavoured to 
give an idea of Dante’s peculiar manner, by introducing his 
triple rhyme. It was written with a considerable degree of spi- 
rit and elegance ; but we cannot much regret that he proceeded 
no further. The difficulties which he had to encounter were al- 
most insurmountable ; at least he has led us to think so, by his 
many deviations from the text. Of these there is a remarkable 
instance in the third Canto. When the poet enters in at the 
gate, his ears are instantly assailed by a multitude of dismal 
sounds, among which he distinguishes 

‘ Voci alte e fioche, e suon di man con elle.’ 
* Voices deep and hoarse, 
With hands together smote.’ 

The last circumstance, the most striking of them all, is en- 
tirely passed over by Mr Hayley. Mr Pope himself indeed 
could furnish many a parallel a his far-famed translations ; 
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and one of his most“flagtant transgressions has never, to our 
knowledge, been pointed out. Prnel pe, in the Odyssey, 
(XTX. 597. and XXII. 1'9.), tWice mentions ‘Proy, the souree 
of ail her misfortunes, itt a’ mandcr thé most natural aye d atfect- 
ing, giving to that city the epithet of dad, and descri bing it a 
a place not to be named, thou: vh, in the hurry of ber gri of, she 
herself has just named it. A circumstatice so beautiful anid 
characteristic could not well bé overlooked ; but no notice is ta- 
ken of it by the translator. 

Cowper asserts it as his opinion, that * a just translation of 
* any ancient poet in rhyme is impossible ;’ aud we niust con- 
fess that we have never seen one. A translator has no occasion 
to forge fetters for himself. He has enough to wear already ; 
and, do what he will, they will for ever weigh him down. Mr 
Pope attempted to cover his with flowers; but he eculd not 
conceal them. Sometimes, indeéd, he throws them off alto- 
gether; but then he ceases to be a translator of Homer. No 
adventitious ornament—no invention can supply the place of 
trath and exactness to him who wants to know how men thought 
and felt in past ages. Who would consent to exchange the story 
of Joseph and his Brethren, as it is told in our Bibies, for the 
most elegant version of it by Mr Pope ? 


Of such offences we cannot accuse Mr Cary. Throughout 
he discovers the will and the power to do justice to his author. 
He has omitted nothing, he has added nothing; and though 
here and there his inversions are ubgracetul, and his phrases a 
little obsolete, he walks not unfrequently by the side ot "bis mas- 
ter, and sometimes perhaps goes beyond him. We lay Suy in 
the language of that venerable Father of Italian Poetry, 


‘ Hor ti riman, lector, sopral tuo banco : 
Dricto pensando ac cioche si prdliba, ” i, &c. Paradiso X,. 


‘ Now rest thee, reader! on thy bench, and muse 
Anticipative of the feast to come ; 
So shali delight make thee uot feel the toil.’ 

Perhaps there is no description so sublime in the Purgatory, 
as that of the discovery and expulsion of the Serpent m the 
Fiehth Canto. How de lightfully it opens with that passage from 
which Gray has borrowed the first line of his Elegy ! 


¢ Now was the hour that wakens fond desire 
In men at sea, and melts their thoughtful hearts, 
Who in the morn have bid sweet friends tarewel , 
And pilgrim newly on his road with love 
Thrills, if be hear the v vesper bell from far, 
That seems to mourn for the ex <piring day.’ ° 
4 


= 
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In the Ninth Canto, the Angel of God unlocks the gate; dnd 
the verses, that follow, are not unworthy of Milton. 


As in the hinges of that sacred ward 
‘The swivels moved, 
Iarsh was the grating. 

Attentively I turned, 
Listening the thunder, that first issued forth ; 
And “ We praise thee, O God, ” methought I heard 
In accents blended with sweet melody. 
The strains came o'er mine ear, e’en as the sound 
Of choral voices, that in solemn chant 
With organ mingle, and, now high and clear, 
Come swelling, now float indistinct away. ’ 


In no writer, not even in Homer, have the similes more life 


and 


variety than in Dante; and they are for the most part given 


with the truest touches in the translation. We shall select two 
or three that may convey perhaps a less gloomy idea of him than 
generally prevails among us. 


‘ 


* 


As from a troop of well-ranked chivalry 

One knight, more enterprising than the rest, 

Pricks forth at gallop, eager to display 

His prowess in the first encounter proved ; 

So parted he from us with lengthened strides, 

And left me on the way with those two spirits, 

Who were such mighty marshals of the world.” Purgatory, 24. 


‘ As on their road 
The thoughtful pilgrims, overtaking some 
Not known unto them, turn to them, and look, 
But stay not; thus, approaching from behind, 
They eyed us as they passed.’ Thid. 23. 


When from their game of dice men separate, 

Ile, who hath lost, remains in sadness fixed, 

Revolving in his mind, what luckless throws 

He cast: but meanwhile all the company 

Go with the other; one before him runs, 

And one, behind, his mantle twitches, one 

Fast by his side bids him remember him. 

Ile stops not; and each one, to whom his hand 

Is stretched, well knows he bids him stand aside ; 

And thus he from the press defends himself. 

E’en such was J in that close crowding throng ; 

And turning so my face around to all, 

And promising, I ’scaped from it with pains.’ —_Idid. 6. 
Then as a troop of maskers, when they put 

Their vizors off, look other than before, 

Phe counterfeited semblance thrown aside ;’ &c. Paradise, 30. 
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Dante must have loved hawking. He paints his bird always 
to the life. * On his feet 


The falcon first looks down, then to the sky 

Turns, and forth stretches, eager for the food 

That wooes him thither.’ Purgatory, 19. 
And again, 

‘ Like to a falcon issuing from the hood, 
That rears his head, and claps him with his wings, 
His beauty and his eagerness bewraying. ’ Paradise, 19. 
Mr Cary reminds us sometimes of Sh:akespeare,—oftener of 
Milton ; but, in his anxiety to imitate them, he becomes more 
antiquated than either; and we hope, that, when he republishes 
his translation, which, we trust, he soon wiil, in a larger and 
more legible character, he will think proper to modernize the 
language a little, and give more simplicity and sweetness to many 
parts of it. In that beeutitul simile, 
* Then seemed they like to ladies, from the dance 

Not ceasing, but suspense, in silent pause, 

Listening till they have caught the strain anew.’ Paradise, X. 
—surely the word suspense is obscure and unpleasing. Milton 
uses it indeed in hike manner; but why not avoid, when we can, 
the perplexity that must always arise from using the same word 
as an adjective and a substantive? We do not disapprove of 
the judicious use of old words. Far from it. ‘They are, in their 
piece, most becoming; and, in the present instance, throw a 
sober colouring over the whole, which we should be sorry to 
Jose. If Daute himself were to appear among us, should we not 
expect to find his beard and his tunic after an ancient fashion, 


and much as they are represented in that old painting in the 
Duomo at Florence? 


But, when Dante is the subject, our readers may require 
something of a darket complexion than what we have given 
them; and we shall conclude with two extracts from the Infer- 
no. The pathetic story of Francesca, before mentioned, is 
known to all; and all can, in some degree, form a judgment of 
the translation. 

‘ When I had heard my sage instructor name 
Those dames and knights of antique days, o’erpowered 
By pity, well nigh in amaze my mind 
Was lost; and I began—*“ Bard, willingly 
I would address those two together coming, 

Which seem so light before the wind.” He thus; 
** Note thou, when nearer they to us approach. 
Then by that love which carries them along 
Entreat ; and they will come.” Soon as the wind 
Swayed them toward us, I thus framed my speech : 
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*« O wearied spirits! come, and hold discourse 
With us, if by none else restrained.” As doves 
By fond desire invited, on wide wings 

And firm, to their sweet nest returning home, 
Cleave the air, wafted by hee will along 

They came = is - - - 
Then, turning, I to them my spee sch eddresced, 
And thus began—“ Francesca! your sad fate 
Even to tears my grief and pity moves. 

But tell me, in the time of your sweet sighs, 

By what and how Love granted that ye knew 
Your yet uncertain wishes ¢” She replied : 

“* No greater grief than to remember days 

Of joy, when misery is at hand. That knows 
Thy learned instructor. Yet so eagerly 

If thou art bent to learn the primal root 

From whence our love got being, I will do, 

As one, who weeps and tells his tale. One day 
For our delight we read of Lancelot, 

Hew him Love thralled. Alone we were, and no 
Suspicion near us. Ofitimes by that reading 
Our eyes were drawn together, and the hue 
Fled from our altered cheeks. But at one, point 
Alone, we fell. When of that smile we read, 
The wish’d-for smile, so rapturously kissed 

By one so deep in love, then he, who ne’er 
From me shall separate, at once my lips 

All trembling kissed. The book and writer both 
Were Love's purveyors. In its leaves that day 
We read no more.’ Canto V. 


The same observation applies still more strongly to the unri- 
valled tale of Ugolino; which Michael Angelo is said to have 
delighted in. ‘There is a bas-relief of his on the subject. 

‘ How cruel was the murder shalt thou hear, 

And know if he have wronged me. - - - 

Before the dawn, amid their sleep, I heard 

My sons, for they were with me, weep, and ask 
For bread. Right cruel art thou, if no pang 
Thou feel at thinking what my heart foretold ; 
And if not now, why use thy tears to flow ? 

Now had they wakened ; and the hour drew neat 
When they were wont to bring us food; the mind 
Of each misgave him through his dream, and I 
Heard at its outlet underneath locked up 

The "horrible tower. Then, uttering not a word 
1 looked upon the faces of my sons. 

I wept not; so all stone I felt within. 

They wept; and one, my little Anselm, cried ; 

“ Thou lookest so!—Father, what ails thee?” Yet 
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I shed no tear, nor answer’d all that day 
Nor the next night, until another sun 
Came out upon the world. When a faint beam 
Had to our doleful prison made its way, 
And in four countenances I desery’d 
The image of my own, on either hand 
Through agony i bit, and they who thought 
I did it through desire of ie rose 
O’ th’ sudden, and cried, ‘ Father, we should grieve 
** Far less, if thou wouldst eat of us: thou gav’st 
‘ These weeds of miserable flesh we wear, 
* And do thou strip them off from us again.” 
Then, not to make them sadder, I kept down 
My spirit in stillness. That day and the next 
We all were silent. Ah, obdurate earth! 
Why open’dst not upon us? When we came 
To the fourth day, then Gaddo at my feet 
Outstretch’d did fling him, crying, “* Hast no help 
* For me, my father ! !". There he died, and e’en, 
Plainly as thou seest me, saw I the three 
Fall one by one ‘twixt the fifth day and sixth : 
Whence I betook me, now grown blind, to grope 
Over them all, and for three days aloud 
Call’d on them who were dead. Then, fasting got 
The mastery of grief.” Thus having spoke, 
Once more upon the wretched skull his teeth 
He fasten’d, like a mastiff’s ’gainst the bone 
Firm and unyielding. ’ Canto xxxiii. 
When such stories are related by such a poet as Dante, ¢ the 
world will not willingly let them die.’ Yet, not very long be- 
fore he appeared, what a darkness prevailed over E urope !|— 
when there was a high-constable of France who could not 
read, and when there were Kings who could only make the sien 
of the cross in confirmation of their chariers. Even then, how- 
ever, as an elegant writer § has observed, the Muses, with their 
attendant arts (in strange disguise indeed, and uncouth trap- 
pings) were not idle in the cloister. Statuary carved a madon- 
na or a crucifix ;— Painting laminated a missal ;—Eloquence 
made the panegyric of a saint ;—and History composed a le- 
gend. Suill they breathed ; and were ready, at any happier pe- 
riod, to emerge from obscurity with all their native charms and 
undiminished lustre. 


§ Mrs Barbauld. We rejoice in this opportunity | to express our 
high sense of her talents. The greatest and most accomplished states- 
man of the age always spoke of them with admiration, Her songs 
he could repeat by heart; and her essay ‘ against Inconsistency ia 
our Expe ctations, * he justly considered as equal to any thing of the 
kind in any language. 
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Art. X. Account of a Voyage of Discovery to the West Coast of 
Corea, and the Great Loo-Choo Island ; with an Appendix, contain- 
ing Charts, and various Hydrographical and Scientific Notices. 
By Carrain Basit Hatt, Royal Navy, F.R.S8. Lond. & Edin. 
Member of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, of the Literary So- 

ciety of Bombay, and of the Socicty of Arts and Sciences at Ba- 

tavia. And a Vor tabulary of the Loo-Choo Language: By H. J. 
Cuiirrorp, Esq. Lieutenant Royal Navy. 4to. pp. - Lon- 
don, 1818. 


Voyage of His Majesty’s Ship Alceste, along the Coast of Corea to 
the Island of Loo-Choo ; with an Account of her subsequent Ship- 
wreck. By Joun M‘Lerop, Surgeon of the Alceste. 8vo. pp- 
London, 1818. 


W E do not know when we have met with two more pleasing 

works than those of which we have just copied the titles. 
a make us proud of our country, and put us in good hu- 
ymour with our species. ‘They contain a great deal of curious 
informs tion, too;—but it is their moral interest that forms by 
far their greatest attraction. 

There is always something very interesting in an account of 
rude or remote races of men :— But there is almost always some- 
thing very painful too. Human nature is often exhibited in so 

very low and miserable a condition, as to excite nothing but 
commisseration and disgust: Or, where outward circumstances 
have been more favourable, their moral state is so deplorable, as 
to give rise to feelings still more unwelcome. Cruelty, duplicity, 
sensuality—war without generosity—profligacy without elegance 
or dccency—debasing and sanguinary superstitions—lawless ty- 
rannies—continual insecurity of life and property—childish le- 
vity and caprice, cr brutal apathy.—Such is the picture, we 
fear, of about three fourths of our specics ;—and if we even take 
the,more civilized communities, out of Europe or its colonies, 
we necd only add the features of greater dissimulation and self- 
ishness—more intolerant bigotry, and more preposterous na- 
tional conceit, to preserve the resemblance entire. 

But if the spectacle of new countries thus yields little but new 
forms of human wretchedness and corruption, we are afraid there 
is nothing in the usual history of the intercourse between them and 
their enlightened visiters which can very much relieve or enliven 
the prospect. We have commonly appeared, and been treated 
as enemies—and marked our footsteps among them with blood. 
When this has nct happened, or after it is over, we have ge- 

nerally taken advantage of our superior knowledge or discipline, 
to enslave, plunder and oppress—or at best have exchanged vices 
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and diseases with our newly discovered brethren,—and brought 
the distant families of mankind into acquaintanceship, only to 
increase their dangers, their sufferings, their means of annoyance, 
and their knowledge of evil. There have been exceptions to 
this:—But they are very few; and we know of none so striking 
and complete as that which is recorded in the volumes before 
us—none in which both parties appeared to have been animated 
with so cordial and disinterested a feeling of good will and af- 
fection—and in which that mutual fecling was mutually so well 
deserved. 

These two books both contain an account of the proceedings 
of the ships of war which accompanied our late Embassy to 
China; and, of course, coincide in a good part of their con- 
tents. This coincidence, however, is only partial,—and by no 
means distressing ; for Mr M:Leod has aspired to give his read- 
ers an account of the whole voyage from England and back, 
while Captain Hall, we conceive with better judgment, has con- 
fined himself te that part of their track which had the recom- 
mendation of novelty. He could afford, therefore, to be more 
particular ; and his book, accordingly, is not only on the whole 
the mest interesting, but also by much the largest of the two. 
The most remarkable part of Mr M‘Leod’s, is his account of 
the wreck of the Alceste, and the conduct and condition of her 
crew and commander, till they were relieved trom Batavia. 

After the embassador was landed in the Yellow Sea, the two 
vessels that accompanied him were ordered on a cruize to the 
east and south, in order to ascertain the geography of the Co- 
rean coast and the adjoining islands—and it is to the results of 
this expedition that Captain Hall has limited his narrative. His 
account is given mostly in the form of a Journal—in a very easy, 
unassuming, and lively style—in the language and manner of a 
gentleman and a man cf the onbioaglaes only with much a- 
cute observation and just reflection, but with infinite good hu- 
mour, modesty and candour. 

They soon fal in with the coast, and landed on two or three 
of the adjacent islands, The inhabitants appear to be une- 
quivocally a race of Chinese, and use the same written cha- 
racter, though their spoken language is entirely different. 
Though quite pacific in their deportment, their great desire 
was evidently to get rid, as soon as possible, of their curious 
visiters ; for which purpose they used all sorts of anxious signs 
and intimations—and when these proved ineffectual, took them 
resolutely under the arms, and walked them down to the 
beach! They showed very little curiosity, and no admiration 

or sense of inferiority; but, on the contrary, maintained a 
proud and somewhat insolent manner, giving way now and then 
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to bursts of derision. They did not seem to know the value of 
money, and would make no presents, and scarcely receive any. 
They kept their women most jealously secluded from the view of 
their visiters. They are rather small in stature, though robust. 
Some of them seemed marked with small-pox. They are well 
clothed in cottons of various colours, and seemed abundantly sup- 
plied with provisions. A few days after this first encounter, the 
voyagers came to a more thickly inhabited part of the coast, and 
were met on their approach by a great cavalcade of boats, crowd- 
ed with peovle, and ornamented with flags and streamers of all 
colours. Under a great biue umbrella, in one of the largest, 
they found a fine patriarchal figure, with a huge white beard 
flowing below his middle, and over the folds of the vast blue 
silk mattle in which his person was enveloped. He wore a light 
hat of varnished gauze work, apparently of horse hair, with a 
very small sharp crown, and near three feet broad in the brim; 
and had a litt’ black rod tipped with silver in his hand. He 
received the officers who had approached in their boat, with 
great civility and unembarrassed politeness, and accompanied 
them aboard the frigate, where, after delivering a long harangue, 
he dictated a billet to his secretary with great solemnity, and 
put it into Captain Maxwell’s hands, with the most apparent 
confidence of its being understood—a confijence not very un- 
natural, perhaps, to those who are daily accustomed to see their 
written characters adopted by persons who are utter strangers 
to their speech. Captain Maxwell very judiciously called tor 
paper in return, and writing a few words in English, presented it 
with all due solemnity to bis visiter, who, after turning it in all 
directions, and submitting it to the consideration of his secre- 
tury, was obliged to give up all conventional means of communi- 
cation, and to have recourse to the natural language of signs. 
On the approach of night, he ordered his boats, and was assist- 
ed into his own; whea he was expected, of course, to return to 
the shore. 

‘ But there was still something amiss; for the old man, seated in 
state under his umbrella, remained alongside with his attendants 
ranged on the deck about him, he aad his people preservi.g the most 
perfect silence, and making no signs to expiain his wishes. We were 
greatly puzzled to discover what the old geutleman wanted; till at, 
length it was suggested, that having paid us a visit, he expected a si- 
milar compliment in return. This idea was no sooner started, than 
we proceeded to pay our respects to him in his boat. He made signs 
for us to sit down, honouring us at the same time with a corner of his 
own mat. When we were seated, he looked about as if in distress at 
having nothing to entertain us with, upon which a bottle of wine was 
sent for and given to him. He ordered an attendant to pour it inte 

. 
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several bowls, and putting the bottle away, made signs for us to 
drink, but would not taste it himself till all of us had been served, 
He was nowise discomposed at- being obliged to entertain his com- 
pany at their own expense ;, on the contrary, he carried off the whole 
affair with so much cheerfulness and case, as to make us suspect 
sometimes that he saw and enjoyed the oddity of the scene and cir- 
cumstances, as fully as we did ourselves.’ p. 20, 2 

Next day he paid another visit aboard, and drank tea and 
cherry brandy with great sociality 3 ; but, in retiring, he display- 
ed his authority over his attendants in a very characteristic way, 

* On passing the gun-room sky-light, he heard the voices of some 
of his people whom the officers had taken below, and who were en- 
joying themselves \ very merrily amongst their new acquaintance. The 
old Chicf looked down, and observing them drinking and making a 
noise, he cailed to them in a loud passionate voice, which made them 
leave their glasses, and run “D the ladder in great terror. From 
thence the alarm spread along the lower deck, to the midshipmen’s 
birth, where another party was carousing. The grog and wine with 
which they had been entertained was too potent for this party, as they 
did not seem to care much for the old Chief, who, posting himself at 
the hatchway, ascertained, by personal examination, who the offend- 
ers were. Qn this occasion, his little rod of office was of much use; 
he pushed the people about with it to make them spcak, and used it 
to turn them round, in order to discover their faces. One man 
watc hing his opportunity when the Chief was punching away at 
somebody who had just come up, slipped past and ran off; but the 
quick eye of the old man was not so casily deceived, and he sct off 
in chase of him round the quarter deck. The man had an apron full 
of biscuit, which had been given to him by the midshipmen ; this im- 
peded his running, so that the Chief, notwithstanding his robes, at 
last came up with him; but while he was stirring him up with his 
rod, the fellow slipped his cargo of bread into a coil of rope, and then 
went along with the Chicf quictly enough. The old maa came back 
afterwards, and found the biscuit, which he pointed out to us, to 
show, that it had not been taken away. He continued for some time 
at the hatchway, expecting more people; but finding none come up, 
he went below himself, to the main deck, and rummaged under the 
guns and round the main-mnast, to discover whether any one was con- 
cealed ; but finding no person tl ere, he came again upon deck, and 


25, 26. 


y 
' 
I 


shortly aiter went ito his boat.’ p. 

We may add the iolliowing just and characteristic passage 
to complete the picture—eand it is no doubt a very engsging 
one—of Corean manuecrs. 

‘ In the mean time, Capiain Maxwell had come on board; and 
breakfast bceig ready, we prevailed upon the Chief to sit down 
with us. Efe ate heartily of our hashes, and of every thing else that 
was put before him, using a knife, fork, and spoon, which he now 
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saw, probably, for the first time in his life, not only without awkward- 
ness, but to such good purpose, that he declined exchanging them 
for Chinese chop-sticks, which were provided for him. In tact, he 
was so determined to adopt our customs in every respect, that when 
the tea was offered to him in the Chinese way, he looked to the right 
and left; and seeing ours differently prepared, held up his cup to the 
servant, for milk and sugar, which being g’ven to him, the old gentle- 
man remained perfectly satisfied. 

The politeness and ease with which he accommodated himself ta 
the habits of people so different from himself, were truly admirable ; 
and when it is considered, that hitherto, in all probability, he was ig- 
norant even of our existence, his propriety of manners should seem 
to point, not only to high re ink in society, but to imply also a degree 
of civilization in that society, not confirmed by other circumstances. 

se this as it may, the inci ident is curious, as showing, that however 
di.‘crent the state of society may be in different countries, the forms 
of politeness are much alike in all. This polished character was very 
well sustained by the old Chief; as he was pleased with our attempts 
to oblige him, and whatever we seemed to care about, he immediate- 
ly took an interest in. He was very inquisitive, and was always highly 
gratified when he discovered the use of any thing which h: id puzz zled 
him at first. But there was no idle surprise, no extravagant bursts 
of admiration ; and he certainly would be considered a man of good 
breeding, and keen observation, in any part of the world.’ p. 33, $4. 
The character, however, is not quite so unexceptionable as 
the manners; and, even during the brief period of their eequaint- 
ance, the harshness, the imbecility y and selfishness of the half 
savage was strikingly developed. The old chief was fond of 
‘quarreling and chastising his attendants, and had one of them 
severely bastinadced for some very slight offence; while ail the 
rest joined i in mockery of his cries and lamentations. When 
the Officers at Jast insisted on retarning his visits on she ore, he 
appeared extremely distressed; and intimated, by many signs, 
that it would cost him his head if he were to permit it. How- 
ever, though surrounded by a great calvealace e population, he 
made wo resistance; and they accordingly landed along wirh him. 


¢ The old man was lifted out of the boat by several of his peaonle, 








and we were amazed to find, when they set him down, that he was in 
t ia ether very unhappy. Ina few minutes a crowd, 
cou — of more than a hundred people, assembled round us, and 


we began to think we should pay dearly for our curiosity. But the 
poor old man had no thoughts ef vengeance, and was no better 
picased with the crowd than we were; for, turning to his soidiers, he 
a moment by 
rying violent!y ; 





desired them to disperse the mob, which they a 
pelting them with great stones. ‘The Chief now b 8 n 
and, turning towards the vilis uyze, walked away 





his head on the 
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shoulder of one of his people. As he went along, he not only sob- 
bed and wept, but every now and then bellowed aloud. We had 
been nowise prepared for such a scene, and were extremely sorry for 
having pushed matters to this extremity. It had never occurred to 
us that the old Chief’s head was really in danger ; and even now we 
could not satisfy ourselves whether he was sincere, or merely acting 
in order to prevail on us to retire. The perfect tranquillity, nay 
even cheerfulness of the Courtier, who staid with us all this time, 
puzzled us extremely: nor could we account for the indifference of 
the other attendants, who looked on with as much cemposure as if 
such scenes were every-day occurrences. But at all events, it was 
necessary before proceeding any further, that the old man should be 
acified; and in order to effect this, we sat down on the beach, up- 
on which he turned about and came crying back again.’ p- 86, 37, 
The party good-humouredly repressed their curiosity, when 
they saw how much distress it occasioned ; and, after doing all 
they could to cheer the poor old man, returned to their ships 
withont entering the village, and sriled away. They now en- 
tered upon a scene utterly unknown to European navigators, 
and more invariably beautiful than ever before repaid the toils 
and hazards of discovery. 


‘ We threaded our way for upwards of a hundred miles amongst 
islands which lie in immense clusters in every direction, At first we 
thought of counting them, and even attempted to note their places 
on the charts which we were making of this coast; but their great 
number completely baffled these endeavours. They vary in size, 
from a few hundred yards in length to five or six miles, and are of 
all shapes. From the mast-head other groups were perceived lying 
one behind the other to the east and south as far as the eye could 
reach. Frequently above a hundred islands were in sight from deck at 
one moment. The sea being quite smooth, the weather fine, and 
many of the islands wooded and cultivated in the valleys, the scene 
was at all times lively, and was rendered still more interesting by our 
rapid passage along the coast, by which the appearances about us 
were perpetually changing. Of this coast we had no charts possess- 
ing the slightest pretensions to accuracy, none of the places at 
which we touched being laid down within sixty miles of their proper 
places. Only a few islands are noticed in any map; whereas the 
coast, for near two hundred miles, is completely studded with them, 
to the distance of fifteen or twenty leagues from the main land, 
These inaccuracies in the charts naturally gave a very high degree 
of interest to this part of the voyage ; yet the navigation being at all 
times uncertain, and often dangerous, considerable anxiety neces- 
sarily mingled itself with the satisfaction produced by so new and 
splendid a scene. We always anchored during the night, or when 
the tides, which were very rapid, prevented our proceeding in the 
deliberate manner absolutely required by the nature of the circums 
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stances. An instance of the necessity of these precautions occurred 
on the 7th of September, at four o’clock in the afternoon, when, it 
being quite calm, we were drifting along with the tide, which sudden- 
ly shifted and carried us rapidly towards a reef of rocks, which was 
invisible till the strong rippling of the water showed us our danger: 
we let go the anchor immediately, but the jerk was so great, us to 
break the Lyra’s cable. A second anchor, however, brought her 
up at a sufficient distance from the reef.’ p. 42, 43. 


They landed on several of those islands, all of which swarm 
with inhabitants; and found pretty uniformly the same impa- 
tience on the part of the natives to get rid of them—the same 
aversion to enter into any traffic—the same jealous seclusion 
of their women—and the same pacific though repulsive deport- 
ment that had struck them on their first approach—with the 
same general appearance of comfort and good order. It is cu- 
rious to think of this living fringe of cultivated islands—peo- 
pled, to all appearance from the earliest ages, by millions of po= 
lished and instructed human beings, who have never, till now, 
been known to the active searchers of this little globe, nor at 
all aware of their existence,—and to whom all our learning, our 
traditions, our histories and occupations, are as insignificant 
as the theories of the Moonites are tous. ‘This archipclago is 
not the work of insects; and the islands are not surrounded 
with coral reefs. Whether they are the relics and skeleton of 
a disintegrated continent, or the buds and germs of a new one, 
we leave to geologists to determine,—or at least to dispute. Our 
adventurers saw bullocks and poultry in abundance—but could 
obtain no supplies. ‘They also observed numbers of crows, ap= 
parently of the same species as in Europe. 

On the 15th of September, they turned away from this gar- 
land of islands, without having by any means got to the end of 
it; and, entering the Japan sea, stood to the south for the Great 
Loo-Choo. They passed a remarkable volcano calied Sulphur fs= 
Jand, but could not Jand on account of the surf; and came in sight 
of the shore they were in search of in the close of the followmg 
day. The first interview with the inhabitants was promising 
and not delusive, 

While the boats were away, several natives came off to the Ly- 
ra. No people that we have yet met with have been so friendly 
for, the moment they came nang side, one handed a jar of water up 
to us, and another a basket of boiled sweet potatoes , without asking 
or seeming to wish for any cama Their manners were gentle 
and respectful; they uncovered their heads when in our presence, 
bowed whenever the y spoke to us; and when we gave them some 
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rum, they did not drink it till they had bowed to every person round. 

Another canoe went near the Alceste; and a rope being thrown to 
them, they tied a fish to it, and then paddled away. All this scem- 
ed to promise well, and was particularly grateful after the cold repul- 
sive manners of the Coreans.’ p. 61, 62. 


After the ships were anchored, they came aboard in great 
numbers. Captain Hall gives this lively and distinct acccunt 
of the deportment and appearance of the higher classes. 


‘ Their manners are remarkably gentle and unassuming. They 
are observant, and not without curiosity ; but they require encov- 
ragement to induce them to come forw ard, beir ig restrained, it woulil 
seem, by a genteel self-denial, from gratifying curiosity, lest it might 
be thought obtrusive. Their dress is sin; gularly graceful ; it consists 
of a loose flowing robe, with very wide sleeves, tied round the middle 
by a broad rich belt or girdle of wrought silk, a yellow cylindrical 
cap, and a neat straw sandal, over a short cotton boot or stocking. 
Two of the chiefs wore light yellow robes, the other dark blue, streak- 
ed with white, all of cotton. The cap is flat at top. They all carry 
fans, which they stick in their girdles when not in use; and each 
person has a short tobacco-pipe in a small bag, hanging, along with 
the pouch, at the girdle.’ p. 68, 69. 


The following description applies to the whole population. 


The variety of colour and pattern in the dresses of the people 
to-day, is remarkable. Many wear printed cottons, others have cot- 
ton dresses with the pattern drawn on it by hand, instead of being 
stamped ; but blue, in all its shades, is the prevalent colour, though 
there were many dresses resembling in every respect Highland tar- 
tans. The children, in general, wear more ‘showy dresses than the 
men ; and of the dress of the women we can say nothing, as none 
have yet been seen. Every person has one of the girdles before de- 
scribed, which is always of a different colour from the dress, and is, 
in general, richly ornamented with flowers in embossed silk, and 
sometimes with gold and silver threads. This dress is naturally so 
graceful, that even the lowest boatmen have a picturesque appear- 
ance. ‘Their hair, which is of a glossy black, is shaved off the crown; 
but the bare place is concealed by their mode of dressing the hair 
in a close knot over it. Their beards and mustachios are allowed to 
grow, and are kept neat and smooth. They are rather low in sta- 
ture, but are well formed, and have an easy graceful carriage, which 
suits well with their flowing dress. Their colour is not good, some 
being very dark and others nearly white ; but in most instances they 
are of a ‘deep copper. This is fully compensated for by the sweet- 
ness and intelligence of their countenance. Their eyes, which are 
black, have a placid expression, and their teeth are regular and beau- 
tifully white. In deportiment they are modest, polite, timid, and re- 
spectful ; and, in short, appear to be a most interesting and amiable 
People. , p- 7Q, ‘4: 
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There were considerable difficulties about their being permitted 
to land; but these were at Jast overcome; and the sick were ac- 
commodated in the gardens of a temple or place of worship, of 
which the natives appeared to make very little use, and where 
they were treated with the kindest and most unwearied attention 
by all classes of the inhabitants. 

* Milk, eggs, meat, and vegetables, were brought to them every 
day ; and whenever they felt ‘disposed to walk, they were ac¢tom- 
panied by one or two of the natives, who took their arms on com- 
ing to rough ground, and often helped them up the steep side of the 
hill behind the hospital, to a pleasant grassy spot on the summit, 
where the natives lighted pipes for them: in short, I suppose sailors 
were never so caressed before.’ p. 155. 

The rest of the crew, however, and even the officers, were a 
good deal restricted in their communications with the interior, 
being specially interdicted from entering the town or large vil- 
lage near the landing place, and general y confined, indeed, 
either to a walk al: ng the beach, or to the top of a small emi- 
nence in the neighbo surhood. ‘The Lyra, however, circumna- 
vigated the is land, which was found to be about sixty miles in 
length,— and examined several other harbours ; and such was the 
familiarity and cordiality of the intercourse maintained with the 
natives, that many intimacies and friendships were formed with 
individuals, and a pretty correct notion obtained of the general 
character and habits of the population. From the account 
which is here given, it is impossible to imagine a more amiable 
or a happier race. Their manners sppear to be formed upon the 
very highest standard of true, and therefore universal polite- 
ness; and a disciple of Chesterfield, it would appear, might 
have something to learn, but weuld certainly find nothing to 
teach, among those simple and remote people. In addition to 
the testimonies we have already quoted, we may give the follow- 
ing pleasing and characteristic anecdotes. The first time the 
Chiefs dined on board, it was observed, that— 

‘ When the covers were removed, they became silent, and looked 
on either hand for directions how to proceed. On being helped to 
soup, they did not stir till they saw us take spoons, in the manage- 
ment of which they showed but little awkwardness. The knife and 
fork gave them more trouble ; but they set seriously about acquiring 
a knowledge of their use, and, in a short time, found no difficulty. 
Their grave propriety on this occasion is the more worthy of remark, 
from its standing in some measure opposed to our own behaviour un- 
der similar circumstances: for instance, when we first tried to eat 
with their chopsticks: on that occasion there was a sort of giggling 
embarrassment shown by some of us, a contempt as it were of our- 
selves, for condescending to employ an effort to acquire the use of a 
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thing apparently so unimportant. Their diminutive cups and odd 
dishes, too, sometimes excited mirth amongst us. Our Loo-choo 
friends, however, never committed themselves in this way ; a differ- 
ence of manners, which may arise from their looking upon us as 
their superiors, and vice versa; but even admitting this, which we 
were sufficiently disposed to do, it is certainly no excuse for us.’— 
p. 116, 117. 
On another occasion of the same kind— 


‘ They were all in great spirits, and ate and drank freely, and 
though they complained of the size of the glasses, and of the strength 
of the wine, tasted every thing from punch to champagne : the brisk- 
ness of the last indeed surprised them not a little, and effectually 
muddled two of them for some time. Cheese was the only thing they 
all objected to, probably on account of its being made of milk, which 
they never taste. The interpreter not being present, the conversa- 
tion was carried on through Mr Clifford and Madera, and partly by 
signs. Whether intelligibly or not, every body was talking. Madera 
has dinned often on board the ship, and is quite perfect in our cus- 
toms. On this occasion he took great charge of the chiefs at his end 
of the tabie, speaking sometimes in one language and sometimes in 
the other. Observing Jeema eating ham without mustard, he called 
to Captain Maxwell's servant, and pointing to Jeema, said, “ Tom, 
take mustard to him. ” 

‘ After sitting about an hour and a half after dinner, and drink- 
ing with tolerable spirit, they rose to depart ; but this they were not 
allowed to do, and they were informed that it was the English cus- 
tom to sit a much longer time. They represented that the sun had 
set, and they would never be able to find their way on shore, but 
would all be drowned in attempting it. This alarming difficulty was 
easily overruled by a promise of the barge, and they sat down again.— 
These four bumpers made the party very merry, and it now was in- 
timated to them, that as all the usual formalities had been observed, 
they might drink just as much as they liked, or pass the bottle alto- 
gether; a permission of which few of them took advantage. They 
lighted their pipes, laughed, joked, and seemed so happy, that it 
was agreed on all hands, that conviviality is nowhere better under- 
stood than at Loo-choo. After a time, at our request, they played 
some games, of which we had heard them speak.—Before leaving 
the cabin, they showed us a Loo-choo dance round the table: Ma- 
dera placed himself at the head before Ookooma, while the others 
ranged themselves in a line behind him ; he began by a song, the air 
of which was very pretty, and nearly at the same time commenced 
the dance, which consisted principally in throwing the body into a 
variety of postures, and twisting the hands about. Sometimes the 
hands were placed flat together, at others separate, but generally the 
former; the movements both of the body and hands were regular, 
aad ef a waving description—Jn this way they went several times 
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round the table. Médera had a graceful carriage ; and his dancing, 
though fantastic, was really elegant; his singing too was in good 
taste. The others danced clumsily, though in perfect good time, 
and joined with some spirit in the chorus. 

‘ The ship was illuminated, and the sailors were dancing on the 
upper deck. The chiefs were much pleased with this scene, which 
was lively enough. After watching the dance of the sailors for a 
few minutes, Madera, who, to use a common phrase, ‘ was up to e- 
very thing,” ran among the sailors, and seizing one of them by the 
shoulders, put him out of the dance, took his place, and kept up 
the reel with the same spirit, and exactly in the same style and step 
as the sailors. ‘The other dances were left off, and the whole ship's 
company assembling round Madera, cheered and clapped him till 
the dance was done. The chiefs joined in the applause, seeming no 
less surprised than ourselves at Madera’s skill ; for his imitation of 
the sailors’ odd steps and gestures was as exact as if he had lived a- 
mongst seamen all his life, The officers then danced a country dance, 
after which the chiefs, unasked, and with a sort of intuitive polite- 
ness, which rendered every thing they did appropriate, instantly step- 
ped forward, and danced several times round the quarter-deck, to 
the infinite gratification of the sailors.’ p, 162—168. 

The following is perhaps a still more decisive proof of the 
native delicacy of their character. 


‘ A young man belonging to the Alceste had died during our ab- 
sence. When the natives were informed of this circumstance, they 
requested permission to make the grave, and begged Captain Max- 
well to point out a place for this purpose. Captain Maxwell said that 
no situation could be more appropriate than under the grove’ of trees 
near the temple, a spot already rendered saered by many Loo-choo 
tombs.—Next day the body was carried to the grave with all the 
formalities usual on such oceasions, Captain Maxwell, according to 
custom, walking last, with the officers and crew before him. The 
ready politeness of the natives was never more strikingly displayed 
than now ; for, perceiving that those who were of the highest rank 
walked in the rear, they considered that their station must of course 
be in front ; and they accordingly placed themselves at the head of 
the procession, and preserved, throughout the ceremony, the most 
profound silence. ‘They were all dressed in white robes, which we 
have reason to believe is their mourning,’ p. 153-4, 

As a further proof of their sociai aud familiar habits, we may 
mention a singular and most laudable custo they have, of al- 
ways carrying with them, nicely packed in a box, the materials 
for a comfortable dinner, which they eat when and wherever 
they find most agreeable, and with such companions as they 
may pick up in their rambles. 

‘ Every person of rank,’ says Captain Hall, ‘ is attended by a 
kad, generally his son, whose business it is to carry a little square 
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box, in which there are several small drawers, divided into compart~ 
ments, filled with rice, sliced eggs, small squares of smoked pork, 
cakes, and fish ; and in one corner a small metal pot of sackee, be- 
sides cups and chopsticks. By having this always with them, they 
can dine when and where they choose. They frequently invite us to 
dine with them ; and, if we agree to the proposal, they generally ask 
any other of the chiefs whom they meet to be of the party, and j join 
dinners. The place selected for these pic-nics is commonly under 
the trees, in a cool spot, where a mat is spread on the grass ; and 
every thing being laid out in great order, the party lies down in a 
circle, and seldom breaks up till the sackee pot is empty.’ p. 160. 

But it is not only their manners and tempers that are thus sin- 
gularly agreeable ;—their dispositions seem to be thoroughly ami- 
able and gentle, and their honesty and integrity without blemis h. 
During six weeks continual intimacy, our adventurers never 
saw any thing approaching to a quarrel or affray, nor any pu- 
nishment inflicted beyond an angry look, or the tap of a fan; 
and not an article of any kind was stole Ny Or susp ected to be 
stolen, though every thing was exposcd ia a wa Ly that might 
have tempted persons in whose eyes most of them must have 
been less rare and precious. ‘To complete this picture of the 
golden age, it is stated, that the Chiefs never once appeared to 
treat the inferior people with harshness or severity ; that there 
was nothing like poverty or distress of any kind to be seen—no 
deformed persons—and very little appearance of disease ; and 
finally, that they have no arms of any sort for offence or de- 
fence, and positively denied having any knowledge of war, either 
by experience or tradition. It is at least equally certain, that 
they have no knowledge of, or regard for money; as they appear- 
ed to set no value whatever either on the dollars or gold pieces 
that were offered them by the navigators; and it was understood, 
that any little simple traffic they carry on is managed in the way 
of barter. 

As to their knowledge and attainments, they manufacture 
salt—build stone arches—cultivate their fields, both for rice, 
millet, sugar, and other crops, with great neatness—weave and 
stain their cotton cloths with singular taste—and embroider 
their girdles and pouches with a ‘great deal of fancy and ele- 
gance. Their silks and woollens are said to be brought from 
China ; and the latter, Captain Hall conceives, from their ap- 
pearance, to have come originally from England. Their hair 
and dress is always arranged with the utmost regard to cleanli- 
ness and neatness. They all carry fans of a pretty and light 
construction. ‘The most remarkable person that appeared, was 
a chief of the name of Madera, who for several weeks dissem- 
bled his high rank, and, in the habit of the lower orders, at- 
tracted the notice of every one by his singular curiosity and in- 
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telligence, and ingratiated himself with every one by his ex- 
treme good humour, kindness, and habits of accommodation. 
In less than a month, he had acquired so much English as to 
be able to converse very intelligibly, and, on many occasions, 
to perform the part of an interpreter; and, in a far shorter 
time, he had so perfectly familiarized himself with our usages, 
as to have no appearance whatever of awkwardness or embar- 
rassment in the society of the travellers. 

‘ The great interest,’ says ae Hall, ‘ which MAdera took in 
the English, and the curiosity he always expressed about our cus- 
toms at home, suggested the idea of taking him with us to England, 
where he would have been an interesting specimen of a people so 
littie known ; and he also might have carried back knowledge of the 
greatest use to his country. When it was proposed to him, he paus- 
ed for some minutes, and then, shaking his head, said, ‘I go Injes 
ree,—father, mother, childs, wife, house, all cry! not go; no, no, 
allcry!’ p. 159. 

‘The parting scene between these amiable people and their af- 
fectionate visiters, shows this distinguished character in a still 
more engaging light, and is altogether exceedingly touching 
and pleasing. It does one’s heart good to read such passages 
as the following—though it is a little painful to think how sel- 
dom they can be written with truth, and how rare it is to find 
a brave and hardy seaman like Captain Hall, able or willing to 
do them such justice ir the expression. 

¢ While we were at dinner, Madera came into the Alceste’s cabin 
for the purpose of asking some questions about the sextant. He had 
not been aware of our being at dinner, and looked shocked at having 
intruded ; and when invited to sit down, politely, but firmly declined. 
From the cabin he went to the gun room, to see his friend Mr Hopp- 
ner, the junior lieutenant of the Alceste, with whom he had formed 
a great friendship. Mr Hoppner gave him a picture of the Alceste, 
and some other presents ; upon which Madera, who was much affect- 
ed, said, ‘ To-morrow ship go sea; I go my father house, two day 
distance : when I see my father, I show him your present, and I tell 
him, me, Henry Hoppner all same (as) brother,” and burst into 
tears ! 

‘ Sunday, 27th of Octobcr.—At day-break we unmoored ; and the 
natives, on seeing us take up one of our anchors, thought we were 
going to get under weigh immediately, and give them the slip, which 
was not at all intended. This alarm, however, brought the chiefs 
off in a great hurry ; not in a body in their usual formal way, but 
one by one, in separate canoes. Old Jeema ealled on board the 
Lyra on his way to the frigate; he was a good deal agitated ; and 
the tears camé into his eyes when I put a ring on his finger. He 
gave me, in return, his knife. 
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* The other chiefs called alongside on their way to the frigate, but 
went on when I told them that I was just going to the Alceste my- 
self. In the mean time Madera came on board, with the sextant in 
his hand; he was in such distress that he scarcely knew what he was 
about. In this distracted state he sat down to breakfast with us, du- 
ring which he continued lighting his pipe and smoking as fast as he 
could ; drinking and eating whatever was placed before him. After 
he had a little recovered himself, he asked what books it would be 
necessary to read to enable him to make use of the sextant ; I gave 
him a nautical almanack, and told him that he must understand that 
in the first instance: he opened it, and looking at the figures, held 
up his hands in despair, and was at last forced to confess that i it was a 
hopeless business. He therefore put the sextant up and bade us fare- 
well. Before he left the Lyra he gave Mr Clifford his pipe, tobacco- 
pouch, and a crystal ornanient ; saying, as he held out the last, 
** You go, Ingeree, you give this to your childs. ""—Mr Clifford gave 
him a few presents in return, and expressed his anxiety to be consi- 
dered his friend. Madera, with the tears streaming down his cheeks, 
placed his hands several times upon his heart, and cried, *« Eedooshee, 
edooshee!” My friend, my friend!—To me he gave a fan anda 
picture of an old man looking up at the sun, drawn, he said, by him- 
self: he probably meant in his picture some allusion to my usual oc- 
cupation at the observatory. After he had put off in his boat, he 
called out, ‘“* Ingeree noo choo sibittee yootoosha,” I shall ever re- 
member the English people. When he went to the Alceste, one of 
the chiefs remarked that he had neither his hatchee-matchee on nor 
his robes, and told him that it was not respectful to wait upon Cap- 
tain Maxwell for the last time, in his ordinary dress ; particularly as 
all the others were in full array. Madera, who, poor fellow, had 
been too much concerned about other matters to think of dress, was 
shocked at this apparent want of politeness, and went immediately to 
apologize to Captain Maxwell, who took him by the hand, and gave 
him a present, telling him, at the same time, that he was always: too 
happy to see him, to notice what dress he had on.—In the mean 
time, the anchor was hove up, and every thing being ready for ma- 
king sail, the chiefs rose to take leave. Ookooma wished to say 
something, but was too much affected to speak, and before they 
reached their boats they were all in tears.—Madera cried bitterly as 
he shook hands with his numerous friends, who were loading him with 
presents.—The chiefs, as well as the people in the numerous canoes 
which had assembled round the ships, stood up, and continued wav- 
ing their fans and handerchiefs till we were beyond the reefs, and 
could see them no.longer!’ 199—203. 


We have already mentioned two of the most curious peculi- 
arities in the state of this people—that they are ignorant of 
War—and of the use or value of Money ;—facts so very singular, 
¢onsidering their proximity and occasional intercourse with 
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China, Corea and Japan, in all of which both are sufficiently 
known, that it may be reasonably doubted, perhaps, whether 
their intelligent visiters, inquisitive and vigilant as they were as 
to both particulars, have not been in some measure deceived. 
The other most remarkable features in their condition, are their 
indifference or disregard for religion, and the low state in which 
they keep their priests—their singular and invariable reserve on 
the subject of their sovereign and his government—and the un- 
precedented and inflexible rigour with which they sequester 
their women from the sight or observation of strangers. 

Their religion, it seems, is that of Buddh or Fo; but it seems 
to occupy scarcely any share of their regard, and the priests 
are universally regarded as the lowest and least respected class 
in the community, ‘These unhappy men are condemned to cee 
libacy, and seemed to have no occupation but to sweep the 
temple, and keep the walks in the garden in order. ‘They have 
a timorous and subdued expression of countenance; and, when 
our officers showed them any mark of respect, the chiefs repre- 
sented this as quite ridiculous, and told them to show them no 
sort of attention. ‘They never talk or seem to think of reli- 
gion—nor did the visiters observe any thing in the nature of a 
religious ceremony, except the killing of a hog, and burning 
some spirits over the grave of the English sailor ;—a proceed- 
ing in which, however, the priests were not allowed to take 
any share, but which was entirely conducted by the chiefs. 
They bury their dead; and, after some years, gather up their 
bones, which they preserve in jars of a handsome shape. 

Captain Maxwell made many attempts to have an interview 
with their sovereign ; but this was not only rejected with the 
greatest appearance of distress, but every inquiry into his con- 
dition or place of residence, seemed to produce equal suffering 
and embarrassment. A grave and dignified person, said to be 
the heir-apparent, paid a visit to the ships; and was infinitely 
relieved, when Captain Maxwell, with his usual mildness and 
good sense, assured him, that * however desirous he had origi- 
* nally been to pay his respects to his Majesty, he had ceased 
* to think of it from the moment he had learned that it waa con- 
¢ trary to the customs of the country.’ The chiefs fell on their 
knees to the Captain on hearing this gracious communication. 
Ail the natives kneeled whenever the Prince came near them. 
None of the chiefs were allowed to sit down, or to eat in his pre- 
sence ; and his personal attendants, who, from their dress and 
occupations, were evidently servants, sat down along with the 
chiets to the table which their master had left. 

The seclusion of the women was so complete, that none of 
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the voyagers ever fairly saw one of them during the whole time 
of their stay. Once, some of the oificers rowed near a point 
where several were assembled to look at them; but they fled on 
their approach. The best view they had of them was through 
the telescope in the ship’s cabin window. By this means they 
saw them passing along with their children bound on their backs, 
and sometimes husking rice ina wooden mortar, undressed from 
the waist upwards. One young lady was observed to amuse her- 
self a long time in making her dog bark at the ships. They do 
not allow ‘polygamy ; and express: d «reat horror at the licenti- 
ous practices of the Chinese in this re spect. They would never 
talk of their women, nor give aay explanetion of their reason 
for thus secluding them. All that could be got from them was, 
that they would be sadly terrified at the sight of the English stran- 
gers.—* Loo-Chco woman see Engeree man—Loo-Choo woman 
ery.’ On another occasion, on being shown the petare of an Eng- 
fish lady, they said, * Loo-Choo woman not handsome!’ but whe- 
ther out of jealousy or humility, it is not easy to determine.— 
Though they often spoke with aflection of their children and fa- 
milies, it is rather surmised by Captain Hall, that they do not 
treat their women with very great gallantry or indulgence. It 
was gathered, at least, not only that they were scarcely admitted 
into society, but that a considerable part of the drudgery of 
agriculture fell upon them; and it was even suspected that they 
were not allowed the indispensable Juxury of a fan. ‘There was 
one woman in the English party, the wife of the boatswain of 
the Alceste, who attracted a good deal of attention from the 
natives, and was even invited to walk through their city—an 
honour which, in spite of female curiosity, she thought fit to 
decline. When she was washing some linen on the “shore by 
herself, she was visited by a native female, very elegantly dress- 
ed, who examined her with the greatest attention; but shrunk 
from the rec iprocal scrutiny which Mrs Loy very naturally wish- 
ed to meke into the state of her habiliments. 

We cannot bid farewell to these interesting islanders, with- 
out again expressing our pride and admiration at the uniform 
propsiety, gocd humour, and kindness of those of our coun- 
trymen to.whom we are indebted for the knowledge of them, 
and by whom we hope they will judge of English and European 
manners. It is fortunate to be represented, in foreign regions, 
by such men as Captains Maxwell and Hall, and the crews 
formed by their precept and example:—nor can any thing be 
more delightful than the spectacle cf warlike and hardy men, 
secluded from female society, and all the softening influences of 
domestic life, thus yielding themselves to the kindly feelings of 
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human brotherhood, and exchanging gentle offices with a race 
of beings, in whom, however amiable, coarser and uninstruct- 
ed nations might so easily have found materials for scorn and 
derision. It seems very singular, indeed, to us, that there 
should have been no tendency to any such feelings—and that 
the whole crews should have been so subdued by the kindness 
and unaffected suavity of those gentle strangers, as to have 
laid aside a great part of their habitual roughness on their ac- 
count, and treated them with something of the softness and 
consideration with which generous men always behave to wo- 
men. Even to us, who have by no means the same right to 
despise timid and unwarlike natives that must be allowed to 
British seamen, there is something, we confess, a little ridicu- 
lous in the picture of this comparatively effeminate race, armed 
only with fans, and bustling about with their submissive smile, 
and long petticoats of bright silk and figured muslin; and it is 
not without difficulty that we can avoid feeling a little contempt 
for that utter ignorance of discord and avarice which must con- 
stitute their chicf felicity. It is only necessary, however, to 
read Captain Hall’s book, to become ashamed of these paltry 
feelings—and to be convinced, that they wko could thus win 
the friendship and esteem of the crews and commanders of Bri- 
tish ships of war, can only appear ridiculous when considered 
through the medium of some gross and despicable prejudice. 

This very delightful account of the people of Loo-choo is 
followed by an Appendix; in which various points of learning 
are discussed with singular modesty and intelligence. 

Captain Hall’s voyage has furnished several corrections on 
the Geography of the remote regions which he visited. One of 
these respects the coast of Corea; for though his course was 
not always in sight of that coast, he was sufficiently near to be 
certain that there is a great error in the longitude usually as- 
signed to it, which is indeed nearly the same, from the first 
maps of the Jesuits down to the present time. The maps 
constructed by those reverend fathers conveyed the first au- 
thentic information concerning the geography of China and 
the adjacent countries ; and are, we believe, very correct in the 
position of ell such places as were ac. ally visited by them. 
However, as they do not appear to have surveyed Corea, and as 
no European voyagers, antecedent to the present, seem to have 
visited its western coast, it was to be expected that great errors 
would be discovered whenever a more accurate examination was 
made. Accordingly, the west coast of Corea, which, between 
the parallels of 34 and 37 north, is placed by the Jesurrs, by 
DanviL_e, Kemprer, and the most modern authorities, in lon- 
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gitude 125° E. or a little more, was found to be not less than 
2° further to the east. When the Alceste and Lyra were in the 
latitude of 36° 40’ north, and longitude 126° 10’ E., they could 
discover no land to the eastward; and they steered E.S.E. for 
more than 90 miles before they reached the coast. Their 
course, after leaving the coast, lay about S.S. W. for more than 
120 miles, through prodigious clusters of islands, of which no 
mention is made in anychart. On reaching latitude 34° 22’ 39” 
north, and longitude 126° 2’ 52” east, they were still surrounded 
by innumerable islands ; and a high point on the main land was 
just discernible in the eastern quarter, from the top of an ele- 
vated peak near the anchorage, at an island where they landed. 
The coast could not, therefore, be less than 40 or 50 miles dis- 
tant, or in longitude about 127° E.; so that the whole of this 
range of coast, from 34° to 364° north, an extent of about 156 
nautical miles, must be carried 2° of longitude, or nearly 100 
such miles further to the east ; thereby cutting off a space of no 
less than 14,400 square miles, and, of course, diminishing the 
peninsula of Corea about one-third. 

On comparing the charts in this volume with the maps of 
the Jesuits, we have been surprised to observe a much more ex- 
act agreement in the longitudes than in the latitudes, In a 
map professedly copied from their surveys, we find the mouth 
of the Pei-ho laid down in 117° 37’ E.; and the anchorage 
of the squadron of the late embassy was 118° E.; and, tak- 
ing away 12’, this gives, for the mouth of the Pei-ho, 117° 48’, 
only 13 minutes greater than the preceding determination. In 
the same manner, the bottom of the Gulph of Peechelee is, by 
both charts, in 119° $0’ east longitude. In the reduction of this 
longitude, the island of Ferro is supposed to be 17° 35' west from 
Greenwich. 

The coast of the Yellow Sea affords several other examples of 
the same kind; and though accident must be allowed to come 
in for a share in this coincidence, it is nevertheless a proof that 
the Reverend Fathers were actual observers, and possessed a 
great deal both of diligence and accuracy. ‘The best maps are 
wrong in the situation of Loo-choo. ‘They place it between 
25° 45’ and 27° 57’ N., and between 1284° and 129° east longi- 
tude. The island is also made to extend about 130 miles from 
north to south, with a uniform breadth of about 30 miles. Its 
true direction is nearly N. E. by N., and S. W. by S.; its 
length only 56 miles, and its breadth about 11. ‘The longitude 
of the western extremity is 120° 34’ east, and of the eastern 
128° 18’. The latitude of the south point is 26° 44’ N. and of 
the north point 26° 524’. 
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The tract of the ships, in running down from the head of the 
Gulph of Peechelee to Loo-choo, lay mostly through the Yel- 
low Sea; an extensive but shallow inland sea, hardly anywhere 
exceeding 45 fathoms in depth, and often not more than 20; 
with a bottom of clay or mud, the alluvion, no doubt, of the 
great rivers that are poured into it from the mountains and the 
plains of China. It was in the months of July and August that 
the voyage was performed, and between the parallels of 38° and 
26°, the temperature being very uniform, and the heat mode- 
rate; so that Fahrenheit’s thermometer seems never to have 
been higher than 84° in the day, and rarely lower than 78° in 
the night. ‘Toward the middle of the sea, the temperature ap- 
pears to have been less by 2° or 3° than near the shore. In the 
middle of October the ships were off Loo-choo, in the Sea of 
Japan, between the parallels of 26 and 27, with a mean temper- 
ature of about 72°, which, as the mean temperature of October 
is nearly that of the whole year, may be taken for the annual 
average temperature in that parallel, at least when it traverses 
the Yellow Sea. The variations of the barometer were incon- 
siderable; but a sudden descent, though of no great quantity, 
was usually observed previous to a gale of wind. 

Several currents were detected, by comparing the place of the 
ship given by the chronometer, with the place given by the dead 
reckoning. For this purpose, Captain Hall set down tor every 
day the place of the ship, by both these computations, begin- 
ning both reckonings anew, every day, and taking the departure 
from the same point. ‘The line joining the places of the ship 
found in this manner, gave the velocity of the current and its 
direction ; the actual way of the ship, as exhibited by the chro- 
nometer, being the diagonal of the parallelogram contained un- 
der the other two lines, of which the one marks the effect of the 
wind, and the other of the current, as has been said. This 
seems to be a very judicious arrangement, and is different from 
that usuelly followed, where the two reckonings do not begin 
every day from the same point, and by which, of course, the 
daily velocity and direction of the current are not exhibited. 
This may be seen very clearly in the charts; but we may re- 
mark, that there is a want of a general chart, comprehending 
the tract of the Lyra and Alceste ‘uring the whole period to 
which the narrative extends. When the work comes to a se« 
cond edition, we hope this deficiency will be supplied. 

The use of the dip sector, which appears in Captain Hall’s 
voyage for the first time, is to be considered as an important 
improvement in nautical astronomy. ‘This instrument, intend- 
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ed for measuring the true dip of the horizon, was invented seve- 
ral years ago by Dr Wollaston, but not used in practice before 
the present voyage. It is well known, that the apparent dip of 
the horizon does not depend merely on the height of the observ- 
er’s eye above the sea, but on accidental inequalities of refrac- 
tion, which cannot be reduced to rule. All that can be done, 
therefore, is to measure the effects; and this Dr Wollaston has 
contrived to accomplish, by an instrument every way worthy of 
that sagacious and indefatigable ingenuity which has enriched so 
many branches, both of the sciences and the arts, with new and 
useful inventions. He remarked, in a paper published in the 
Transactions of London in 1803, that an arch passing through 
the zenith, and intersecting two opposite points of the horizon 
of the sea, might be measured by the back observation with 
Hadley’s quadrant. This arch, it is evident, would measure 
the angular distance between two opposite points of the hori- 
zon; and therefore its excess above 180° would give twice the 
dip of the horizon at either of these points. It afterwards oc- 
curred, as it was only necessary to measure this excess, that the 
arch of 180° might be dispensed with, in the construction of the 
instrument by which the dip was to be ascertained. 

This produced the dip sector, an instrument constructed on 
the principle of Hadley’s quadrant, but very simple, and con- 
tained in small compass. It appears, however, to be an instru- 
ment somewhat difficult to use, and requires not only good eyes, 
but a great deal of skill and patience. Captain Hall has given 
a table of 90 of these observations, made occasionally ‘from 
the middle of June 1816 to the end of July 1817. From these 
it appears, that the difference between the observed and cal- 
culated dip, amounted sometimes to no less than three minutes. 
Such irregularities not only affect the latitude, but, in the ob- 
servations for ascertaining time, they produce even a worse er- 
ror; and it is probably in a great measure owing to these irre- 
gularities that it is found im possible to fix the rate of a chro- 
nometer, by observations made with the horizon of the sea. 
Captain Hali commends the instrument as of great use, and 
has been careful to explain the method of — with it, and 
of deducing the res sults (Appendix, p. , &e.). While the 
ships lay in the mouth of the Pei-ho, in a > month of August, 
the accidental refractions were very great, the vessels at some 
distance being often seen with an inverted image of themseives 
under them, extending to the hull, and a part of the sails; and, 
at such times, the observed dip differed very much from that 
contained in the tables, 
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We hope that the use of this instrument will become gene- 
ral in all voyages where nice observations, either for the lati- 
tude, or for regulating the chronometers, are required to be 
made; and we have been glad to understand, that the ships at 
present destined for the Polar Circle are provided with dip sec- 
tors, instruments so important in voyages, where the nature and 
the quantity of the atmospherical refraction are among the prin- 
cipal objects to be examined. 

A geological memorandum, with which the Appendix con- 
cludes, contains several interesting observations. It is high- 
ly satisfactory to remark, that our globe, in parts of its sur- 
face most remote from one another, appears to be construct 
ed on the same plan, and to consist of similar materials si- 
milarly disposed. The same rocks of sandstone, limestone, 
schistus, gneiss, granite, succeed cne another, as you go from 
the valley to the mountain—or, as you descend from the surface 
into the interior of the earth, are formed into the same kind of 
strata or beds, and are intersected in the same way by metallic 
veins, or by dykes of basalt, greenstone, porphyry, &c. Thus, 
on the coast of Corea, in latitude 36° 10” north, and longitude 
about 127°, Captain Hall found an isl: and, one end of which was 
composed of fine-grained granite, the other end of a breccia, 
being an assemblage of angul: ir and water- worn pieces of quartz, 
mica slate, &c. and the middle of it a brittle micaceous schistus, 
of a deep blue colour, in strata nearly horizontal. ‘These strata 
are cut across by a granite dyke, at some places forty feet wide, 
and at others not more than ten. In the vicinity of this dyke, 
the strata are broken and bent in a remarkable manner 5 ‘and 
veins of granite branch out from the dike to a great distance, 

varying in width from three feet to the 54th of an inch. 

This dyke crosses the little island, and takes a direction that 
would lead one to look for it in another sinaller island, no more 
than thirty yards distant from the former, and composed of the 
same materials. The granite dyke, however, is not to be seen 
here; but the island is cut by a vertical whinstone dyke about 
four feet wide, in a direction nearly at right angles to the gra- 
nite dyke just m entioned. ‘The strata contiguous to the whin 
are considerably troubled and broken, though not so much as 
in the case of the other more powerful dy ke. This island our 
navigators called by the name of Elurron’s Island, in honour of 
the distinguished geologist, of whose ideas about the structure 
of the globe it seemed to afford so complcte an illustration. 

This, we must remark, is not the first instance in which Cap- 
tain Hall has given proofs of his intention to the phenomena of 
gcology, and his skill in observing them. ‘The seventh volume 
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of the Edinburgh Transactions contains an account of observa- 
tions which he made on the veins that issue from the central 
nucleus of granite in the Table mountain, at the Cape, and pene 
trate into the schistus which lies on its sides. ‘Though that 
mountain had been often visited, we do not believe that these 
veins had been before remarked. ‘They are the more curious, 
that this granite is covered at the top by a sandstone formation, 
into which, however, no veins from it have found their way. 
The oldest of the three formations, then, one should conclude 
to be the schistus ; the next the granite; and the last the sand- 
stone. The position of the sandstone in this arrangement, we 
believe, all geologists will admit; that of the granite, the ma- 
jority of them probably will deny ; but, without admitting it, 
they will hardly explain the existence of the granite veins. 

The observations that follow, relate to a rock formation 
which has not so close a resemblance to those found in Eu- 
rope,—the reefs of coral which abound in low latitudes. The 
examination of a coral reef during the different stages of one 
tide, seems, es Captain Hall remarks, to be particularly interest- 
ing. When the tide has left the reef for some time, it becomes 
dry, and appears to be like a compact rock, exceedingly hard 
and ragged ; but, as the tide rises, and the waves begin to wash 
over it, the coral worms protrude themselves from holes which 
were before invisible. ‘These animals are of a great variety of 
shapes and sizes; and in such number, that in a short time the 
whole surface of the rock appears to be alive and in motion. 
The most common worm is in the form of a star, with arms 
from four to six inches long, which are moved about with a ra- 
pid motion in all directions, probably to catch food. Others 
are so sluggish that they may be mistaken for pieces of the rock; 
they are generally of a dark colour, and from four to five inches 
long, and two or three round. When the coral is broken about 
high water mark, it is a solid hard stone; but if any part of it 
be detached at a spot which the tide reaches every day, it is 
found to be full of worms, of different lengths and colours, some 
being as fine as a thread, and several feet long; others resem- 
bling snails, and not above two inches long. 

‘ The growth of coral appears to cease when the worm is no longer 
exposed to the washing of the sea. Accordingly, a recf rises in the 
form of a cauliflower, till its top has gained the level of the highest 
tides, above which the worm has no power to advance, and the reef, 
of course, no longer extends itself upwards. The other parts, in 
succession, reach the surface, and there stop; forming, in time, a 
level field, with steep sides all round. The reef, as it can now reach 
ne higher, extends itself laterally in all directions. But this growth 
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being as rapid at the upper edge as it is lower down, the steepness 
of the sides is still preserved. ‘These are the two circumstances 
which render coral reefs dangerous in navigation; for, in the first 
place, they are seldom seen above the water ; and, in the next, their 
sides are so stee p, that a ship’s bows may strike against the rock be- 
fore any change of soundings has given warning of the danger.’ 


It is not a little curious to observe Nature thus employing the 
fecblest, most contemptible, and most imperfect of all the ani- 
mal tribes she has formed, in the construction of the most gi- 
gantic and durable edifices of which we can venture to trace 
the origin; and by the agency of worms, hardly entitled to stand 
in the lowest place of the animal kingdom, building up rocks 
and mountains, that reach from the boitom to the su rface of the 
ocean; or laying the foundation of islands and of continents which 
are, in future ages, to be the habitations of men—are to witness 
their vices and their virtues—to be cultivated by the arts of 
peace, desolated by the arts of war—and to figure in that strange 
mixture of good and evil which has so long constituted, and 
will perhaps for ever constitute, the history of the world. 

We find we have no roem left for Mr M‘Leod; and, indeed, 
it would not be fair to crowd in a mutilated and abridged ac- 
count of the animating and ennobling story of the loss of the 
Alceste, and the deliverance of the crew, at the end of an article. 
already too long for the place it holds in the volume. We mean 
hereafter to return to this subject; and to make it, and the con- 
trast it affords to the frightful and disgusting scene of the wreck 
of a French frigate, about the same period, an occasion for some 
remarks on the national character of the two countries; which 
appear to us important, and, we trust, may be so expressed as to 
be instructive, without being invidious. At present, we shail on- 
ly say, that the conduct of Captain Maxwell, and his efficers and 
ship’s company, on this trying occasion, seems to realize all that 
imagination could conceive of perfect discipline and judgment, 
operating upon that calm and generous courage which can only 
exist where the conscience is void of offence, and the heart en- 
larged by kindly affections. 

Want of room must also serve as an apology for not giving an 
account of the Vocabulary of the Loo-choo language, and the 
observations concerning it, which form the subject of a memoir 
inserted at the end of the voyage, the work of a very intelligent 
and ingenious officer, Lieutenant Ctirrorp, who voluntarily ace 
companied Captain Hatt, 
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Art. XI. Report on the Management of the Poor of Glasgow. 
By James Ewina, Esq. Glasgow. 


Supplementary Report of the Svlect Committee of the House of 
Commons appointed to consider the Poor Laws. Folio. 1818, 


W?= regret that the limits of our present Number do not ad- 

mit of any thing more than a very short and hasty no- 
tice of this interesting performance. It is the work of a gen- 
tleman who has filled a number of city offices in Glasgow, and 
has taken a very laborious and distinguished share in the ma- 
nagement of its public business. In any circumstances, such a 
book would do credit to its author, as evincing a mind enlight- 
ened by those great principles, which will, in all probability, be 
misunderstood and misrepresented for some time longer—but 
which, we cannot doubt, are destined at last to find their way to 
general approbation. 

In the mean time, this work exhibits the testimony of a prac- 
tical and experienced man in favour of these principles—and is 
chiefly to be valued, as offering to us the rare example of onc 
versant in all the details of an existing management; and yet 
able, by his powers of generalization, both clearly to perceive, 
and vigorously to point out, the radical vice by which it is per- 
vaded, and rendered utterly incompetent to its professed object. 
Were we asked to station an observer at the most unfavourable 
point, from which to survey any system of management, with a 
view to estimate its merits and its general tendency—we would 
place him in the centre of the system itsel/—we would close him 
round by its complicated machinery—and task him with the rou- 
tine of some prescribed and uniform operation. ‘This, which is 
generally thought to be the very best station for acquiring right 
views on the subject of pauperism, is, in fact, with most men, 
the very worst: And, what reflects the highest credit on the au- 
thor of this work, is, that he has surmounted the difficulties of 
so unfavourable a situation; and, while beset by the confine- 
ments of a local experience, has obtained a firm hold cf the les- 
sons of an universal experience. 

The difference, however, between some of his specific plans 
and his general principles, must be perceived by every reader : 
and such, in fact, is the amount of this difference, that the suc- 
cess of the former would prove a most decisive experimental re« 
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futation of the truth of the latter; and we think that it can on- 
ly be accounted for by a supposed necessity on the part of the 
author, to soften, as much as in him lay, the appearance of in- 
novation. Tor our own parts, we are perfectly persuaded, that 
the specific plans which he has suggested, would not, if put into 
execution, arrest the progress of pauperism. The management 
might receive such an impulse for a few years, by the novelty of 
the proposed arrangement, as might serve to give a temporary 
check to the rate of its acceleration. But we hold it ta be an 
axiom on this subject, that wherever the principle of a compul- 
sory provision for the poor is admitted and acted upon, there 
must, under every variety in the mode of administration, be an 
increase, in the long run, both of expense to the higher, and 
of discomfort to the lower orders of society. 

It is but justice, however, to Mr Ewing, to add, that it does 
not distinctly appear in how far he approves of the plans which 
he here suggests for the consideration and choice of the Town 
Hospital ; that he abstains from giving to any of them, in a po- 
sitive way, the weight of his own personal recommendation; and 
that, in drawing up this book, he acts as the organ of a Com- 
mittee, of which he is one of the members. 


As this can scarcely be considered as 4 separate article, so 
much as a supplement to that which stands first in this Num- 
ber, we shall make no apology for concluding it, by laying be- 
fore our readers the instructive, but most appalling results, of that 
Parliamentary inquiry to which we have already so frequently 
alluded. We have no room for any commentary; and they 
neither require nor admit of any. But the facts ought to be 
engraven on the memory of all who approach to the considera- 
tion of this great and distressing question. It appears, from a 
Supplementary Report recently given in by the Select Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons, that they have been furnished 
with some returns, made in pursuance of orders of the House, 
of assessments in the years (748, 1749, and 1750, which were 
not known to exist till they were discovered by the researches 
of the Speaker into the records of the House during the recess; 
and also with the returns of the assessments for the years 1813, 
1814, and 1815, embracing an abundant and valuable mass of 
materials. From the new information thus obtained, the Com- 
mittee have been enabled to submit the following more correct 
view of the sums raised for, and expended on the poor, at dif- 
ferent periods. 

Kk 2 
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TOTAL RAISED. EXPENDED. 
Average, 1748, 1749, 1750, L.730,135 - L.689,971 
Year*- 1776, - - - + 1,720,316 - 1,530,864 
Average, 1783, 1784, 1785, 2,167,748 - 2,004,237 
Year - 1803, - - - + 5,348,204 - 4,267,963 
Average, 1813, 1814,1815, 8,164,496 - 6,129,844 


A very valuable Appendix is annexed to this Report. It gives 
the assessment for the relief of the poor in 1748, 1749 and 1750, 
by which it appears, that, on the average of those three years, 
about 690,000/. per annum was applied for this purpose; in the 
year 1776, the sum of 1,591,000/. was expended. on account 
of the poor; in 1783, 4, and 5, the sum of 2,000,000/. per 
annum; in 1803, 4,268,000/.; and in 1818, 14, and 15, the 
average sum of about 6,130,000/. per annum was expended for 
the maintenance of the poor. But the sums raised by poor’s 
rates and any other rate or rates in these years was, in 1813, 
$,651,438/7.; in 1814, 8,392,728/.; in 1815, 7,460,855/. The 
number of paupers relieved in 1813, was 971,913; in 1814, 
953,995; in 1815, 895,973. 

The Appendix closes with the statement of some very striking 
and important results, which we shall give without any observa- 
tion, in the most summary and compendious form. It is stat- 
ed then, upon the authority of the very laborious investigation 
which has just been concluded—‘ tst, ‘That the number of per- 
sons relieved permanently, both in and out of any workhouse, 
on the average of the last three years, appears to be 516,963 ; 
ditto, occasionally, being parishioners, 423,663 ; total, 940,626; 
exclusive of any children of those permanently relieved out of 
the house.’—‘ 2d, That four thousand and ninety-four pa- 
rishes or places maintain the greater part of the poor in work- 
houses, averaging, for the last three years, 93,142 persons.’ 
—‘ 3d, That the population of England and Wales, as taken 
from the abstract laid before Parliament in the year 1811, ap- 
pears to have been 10,150,615; so that the number of persons 
relieved from the poor’s rates appears to have been 9} in each 10 
of the population.’—* 4th, That the total of the money raised 
by poor’s rates, or other rates, appears to have averaged, for 
the last three years, the sum of 8,168,340/, 13s, 9$d., being at 
the rate of 16s, 1d. per head on the population, or $s. 1}. in the 
pound, of the total amount of the sum of 51,898,423/. 12s. 64d. 
as assessed to the property tax in the year 181%,’—* 5th, That 
the amount of money annualiy expended in suit: of law, remov- 
als, and expenses of parish oflicers, for militia purposes, and for 
all other purposes, is, independent of the maintenance of the 
poor, no less than 2,162,799/.’——* 6th, ‘That the number of 
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ersons belonging to Friendly Societies appears to be, for the 
loat three years, nearly 84 in the 100 of the resident population.’ 
—‘ 7th, That the area of Eugland and Wales, accorcing to 
the latest authorities, appears to be 57,960 square statute miles, 
or 37,094,400 statute acres; wherefore the number of inhabi- 
tants in each square mile, containing 640 acres, averages 175 
persons. ’——* 8t4, That the greater proportion of the population 
of England and ‘Wales appears to be employed in trade and 
manufactures ; there being 770,199 families returned employed 
in agriculture, and 959,632 in trade, manufactures, and bandi- 
craft ; besides 415,316 other families. ’ 

Such is the extraordinary picture exhibited, on the highest 
authority, of the richest, the most industrious, and most moral 
population, that probably ever existed. More than nine-tenths 
of its whole amount occasionally subsisting on public charity— 
the nation taxed for their support, in an annual sum, larger 
than its whole revenue in the days of its greatest power and 
glory—and, in spite of all these exertions, the evil uniformly 
and rapidly progressive! ‘his is manifestly not a natural state 
of things; and we may now form a pretty safe judgment as to 
its artificial cause. We have elsewhere shown, we trust, that 
the disease has been produced by the remedy ;—and that, in 
seeking to alleviate disorders inseparable from our social con- 
stitution, and calculated perhaps to give a saluiary stimulus to 
its various functions, we have generated and tostered a fright- 
ful and fatal distemper—which can only be cured by a renun- 
ciation of al] car quackeries. We :'o not mean, however, to 
resume any part of the argument on this sul:ject— but shall end 
by mercly recommending the facts we h.ve just avstracted, to 
ithe serious meditation of all whom they may concern, 
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AGRICULTURE. 

The Farmer’s Magazine, No. 73. 3s. 

The Code of Agriculture; including Observations on Gardens, 
Woods, and Plantations. By Sir J. Sinclair, Bart. 8vo. 10. 1s. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Evening Amusements for 1818. By William Frend, Esq. 

Nautical Astronomy by Night ; intended chiefly for the use of the 
Navy. By Lieut. W. E. Parry, R. N. 4to. 9s. 

Strictures on Dr Chalmers’s Discourses on Astronomy. By John 
Overton. 

ARTS, FINE. 

A Critical Description and Analytical Review of Mr West's grand 

Picture of Death on the Pale Horse. By William Carey. 2s. 6d, 
ANTIQUITIES. 

Archeologia Eliana; or, Miscellaneous Tracts relating to Anti- 
quity. Published by the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle upon 
Tyne. Vol. I. Part I. 4to. Il. Is. 

Transactions of the Society of the Antiquaries of Scotland. Vol. 
Il. Part I. 4to. 2. Qs. 

Views of Pompeii, with a Descriptive Account. By G. Townley, 
Esq. Part I. (To be completed in twelve Parts.) 12s. 6d. ? 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Account of the Life and Writings of John Erskine, D. D., late 
one of the Ministers of Edinburgh. By Sir Henry Moncreiff Well- 
wood, Bart.; with an Appendix and Notes. Svo. 14s. 

Scripture Portraits, or Biographical Memoirs of Distinguished 
Characters recorded in the Old Testament. By the Rev. Robert 
Stevenson of Castle Hedingham. 2 vol. 12mo. 8s. 

The Northern Courts ; containing Memoirs of the Sovereigns of 
Sweden and Denmark since 1766 ; including the extraordinary Vi- 
cissitudes of the Lives of the Grandchildren of George II. By ‘Joh 
Brown, Esq. 2 vol. 8vo. 1/. Is. ° 

A Biographical Peerage of Ireland ; in which are the Memoirs and 
Characters of the most celebrated Persons of each Family, and the 
Arms engraven on Wood. Royal 8vo. 9s. , 

Shakespeare and his Times ; ‘including the Biography of the Poet 
Criticisms on his Genius and W ritings ; a Disquisition on the Object 
of his Sonnets; a new Chronology of his Plays; and a History of 
the Manners. Customs, Amusements, Superstitions, Poetry, an de 
legant Literature of his Age. By Nathan Drake, M.D. 2 ol. 
4to. 5/. 5s. Large Paper, 7/. 7s. 


The Fortunate Youth; or Chippenham Creesus. 8vo. 3s 
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Authentic Memoirs of the Life of the Fortunate Youth; contain- 
ing a number of Original Anecdotes that have never before been 
Jaid before the Public. By a Member of the Inner Temple. 8vo. 2s. 

The Biographical Magazine. No. I. (‘To be continued Month- 
ly.) 2s. 6d. 

Memoirs of Madame Manson, explanatory of her Conduct in the 
atfair of the Murder of M. Fualdes. Written by Herself. 8vo. 

Memoirs of the Legal, Literary, and Political Life of the late 
Right Hon. J. P. Curran, once Master of the Rolls in Ireland. By 
William O'Regan, Esq. Barrister. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Hee of the Public and Private Life of Benjamin Franklin, 
LL. now first published from the Original MS. written by Him- 
self, re a late peried, and continued till the time of his Death, by 
his Grandson, William Temple Franklin, Esq. 4to. 27, 2s. 

Madame de Staél’s Memoirs of the Private Life of her Father ; 
to which are added Miscellanies, by M. Necker. 12s. The same 
in French. 10s. 6d. 

Napoleon his own Historian. Extracts from the Original Manu- 
script of Napoleon Bonaparte. By an American. 8vo. 

Anecdotes of the Life of Richard Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, 
written by Himself at different intervals, and revised in 1814. 4to. 
“#/, 12s. 6d. 

Mr Galt’s Life ef West. Second Edition. Svo. 

Mr Galt’s Life of Wolsey. Second Edition. 8vo. 

Memoirs, with a Selection from the Correspondence, and other 
unpublished Writings of the late Mrs Elizabeth Hamilton, Author 
of Letters on Edueation, Agrippina, &c. By Miss Benger. 2 vol. 
Crown 8ve. 

COMMERCE. 

Three Letters in French—1l. Upon the Trade of Great Britain 
with the Continent—2. A Reply to the same by an Englishman—8. 
{in Answer to that. 

CLASSICS. 

The Select Works of Plotinus, the great Restorer of the Philoso- 
phy of Plato, and extracts from the Treatise of Synesius on Provi- 
dence. Translated from the Greek ; with an Introduction, contain- 


ing the Substance of Porphyry’s Life of Plotinus. By T. Taylor. 


Svo. 18s, 

Cellarius’s Maps. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

Spelman’s Xenophon. 12mo. 7s. 

DRAMA. 

Richard, Duke of York; a Tragedy, from Shakespeare. By Ed- 
mund Kean, Esq. 

Falls of Clyde ; a Melo-drama. 

The Dramatic Works of the Right Hon. R. B. Sheridan. By 
T. Moore, Esq. 

Retribution ; or the Chieftain’s Daughter, a Tragedy. By John 


Dillon. Svo. $s. 


The Cobbler of Preston, a Farce. 1s. Gd. 
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EDUCATION. 

Method of Teaching Children to Read, upon the Principle disco- 
vered by Sieur Berthaud, improved and adapted to the English Lan- 
guage. By Mrs Williams. 12mo. Qs. 

Self-Cultivation Recommended; or, Hints to a Youth leaving 
School. By Isaac Taylor of Ongar. Foolsc. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Day’s Occupation ; or, the Employment of Time: A Work 
containing the Elements of Useful Knowledge for Children. 
the French of Jauffret. 3s. 

A Concise System of Commercial Arithmetic, adapted to modern 
practice: with an Appendix, containing a Series of Queries on Bills 
and Merchants’ Accounts. By J. Morrison, accountant, Master of 
the Mercantile Academy, Leeds. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Spanish Nature displayed. By J. Dufief. 2 vol. 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

French and Eng. Dictionary. By J. Dufiet. 3 vol. 12mo. 2/. 12s. Gd. 

The Chinese Grammar. By W. Morrison. 4to. 1/. 11s. Gd. 

Family Suppers; or, Evening Entertainment for Young People : 
consisting of Elegant Moral Tales, in which Instruction is blended 
with Amusement; translated from the French of Madame Delafaye. 
By Lady Mary H******, with Sixteen Engravings. 
and in French, 7s. 

The Little Bearnais: consisting of Moral Lessons for Youth; 
translated from the French of Madame Delafaye, author of the ¢ Six 
Tales of Youth,’ &c. with Sixteen Engravings. 4 vol. 10s. 6d.— 
The same in French, 12s. 

Moral and Amusing Recreations ; or, Tales for the use of Young 
Ladies entering the World; from the French of the Countess de 
Choiseul. 1 vol. 12mo. with Six Engravings. 5s. Also in French, 6s. 

A Concise Grammar of the Romaic, or Modern Greek Language ; 
with Phrases and Dialogues on the most familiar subjects. Compiled 
by H. Robertson, M.D. during a residence of some years in the Levant. 

An Introduction to the Study of German Grammar, with practical 
Exercises. By Peter Edmund Laurent. 12mo. 5s. 

A Greek Primer, containing the various Inflexions of Nouns, Par- 
ticiples, and Verbs ; with numerous Vocabularies, and a few easy 
Extracts with Explanations. 8s. Gd. 

A Dissected Terrestrial Globe for the Instruction and Amusement 
of Youth. By M. Wauthier. 1/. 10s. 

Scenes in Europe; for the Amusement of Youth. By the Rev. 
J. Taylor. 12mo. plain 4s, coloured Gs. 

A Table of all the French Parts of Speech ; exhibiting in one view 
an Epitome of French Grammar. By L. 8. de la Serre. 1s. 6d. 

Remarks on a Course of Education, designed to prepare the youth- 
ful mind for a career of Honour, Patriotism, and Philanthropy. By 
T. Myers, A. M. of the Royal Military Acad. Woolwich. Svo. Is. 6d. 

A Key to Mair’s Introduction to the Latin Syntax ; wherein the 
principal Sentences extracted from Original Authors are carefully 
compared, and reference is made to the Book and Chapter from which 
they are taken. By J. Black, late teacher of the Acad. at Vortrose. Ss, 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

The Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Geographical Dictionary, comprising 
a Complete Body of Geography, Physical, Political, Statistical, and 
Commercial. Part II. Price 9s. 

The possibility of approaching the North Pole asserted. By the 
Hon. Daines Barrington. With an Appendix containing Papers on 
the same Subject, and on the North-West Passage. By Col. Beau- 
foy, F.R.S. dSva. 9s. . 
HISTORY. 

A Complete History of the Spanish inquisition, from the period 
of its Establishment by Ferdinand V. to the present time, drawn from 
most authentic documents. By Don Juan Antonio Llorente, one of 
the principal Officers of the Inquisitorial Court, &c. Translated from 
the Spani 

An Universal History, in twenty-four Books. Translated from the 
German of John Miller. 3 vol. 8vo. 

History of New South Wales. By P. O'Hara, Esq. 8vo. 14s. 

A History of Europe, from the Treaty of Amiens in 1802, to the 
Pacification of Paris in 1815. By C harles Coote, LL.D. Svo. 19s. 

History of Ancient Europe, from the Earliest Times to the Sub- 
version of the Western E smpire ; with a Survey of the most import- 
ant Revolutions in Asia and Africa. By Dr Russel. “S$ vol. 8vo. i. 2s. 

A His story of St Domingo, from its Discovery by Columbus to the 
present ‘ lime. 

Pinnock’s impr oved edition of Goldsmith’s History of England, from 
the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Death of George iis with a Con- 
tinuation to the defeat of the Algerines in 1816 ; with a Dictionary, 
Biographical, Historical, &c. &c.  12mo. . 

Russia, being a complete Picture of that Empire, including a full 
Description of its Government, Laws, Religion, Commerce, &c. By 
C. G. Hunter, Esq. 10s. 6d. 

The History of the British Revolution of 1688-9, recording all the 
Events connected with that transaction in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, down to the Capitulation of Limerick in 1691, in the last of 
these kingdoms, inclusive. By George Moore, Esq. 14s. 

History of the Wars of the Frenc h Revolution; comprising the 
Civil History of Great Britain and France, from the breaking out of 
the war in 1792, to the end of the second reign of the Emperor Na- 
poleon, and the restoration of a General Peace. By Edward Baines, 
in eight monthly parts, 5s. each, or in two vol. 4to. 14. each. 

The I listory and Antiquities of Gainsborough ; together with an 
Account of Stow, principally in illustration of its claim to be consi- 
dered as the Roman Sidnacester. By W. Stark ; illustrated with 
Plates by Lowrie, Storer, and Pollard. 8vo. 

The History of the City of Dublin, from the earliest Accounts to 
the present Time: containing its Annals, Antiquities, Ecclesiastical 
History, and C “ele its present Extent, Public Buildings, Schools, 
Institutions, &c. ‘To which are added, Biographical Notices of emi- 
pent Men, and copious Appendices of its Population, Revenue, Com- 
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merce, and Literature. By the late John Warburton, Esq., the late 
Rev. James W hitelaw, and the Rev. R. Walsh, M.R.I.A. Dedicat- 
ed, by permission, to his Excellency Lord Whitworth. 2 vol. 4te. 
Illustrated by numerous Views of the Principal Buildings, Ancient 
and Modern, Maps of the City, &c. 

History of Stirlingshire. By the Rev. W. Nimmo, Minister of 
Bothkennar. Second Edition, Corrected, and brought down to the 
present Time. By the Rev. William Macgregor Stirling, Minister 
of Port. Llustrated by a Map, and various Engravings, in 2 vol. 
Svo. Price 16s. 6d. 

The History of British India. By Ja. Mill, Esq. 3 vol.4to. 6/. 6s. 

Par: IX. Aspan’s Universal History. 

Narrative of the Demolition of the Monastery of Port Royal des 
Champs ; including Biographical Memoirs of its latter Inhabitants. 
By Mary Anne Schimmelpenninck. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

LAW. 

A — of the Forms of Deeds used in Scotland. By Robert 
Bell, Esq. Advocate, Lecturer on Conveyancing, appointed by the 
Society of Clerks to the Signet. Vol. VII. S8vo.bds. 192s. 

A Practical Treatise on Life Annuities; including the Annuity 
Acts of the 17th and 53d Geo. III. Also a Synopsis of all the prin- 
cipal Adjudged Cases under the first Act ; together with Select, Mo- 
dern, and Useful precedents, &c. &c. By Frederick Blayney. 7s. 6d. 

An Elucidation of the Ancient English Statute Laws, that award 
the Penalty of Death sans Clergy, from the Accession of Edward the 
Third to the Demise of Queen Anne; with copious Historical and 
Legal Notes connected with the most material Points of each Act. 
By Thoinas Mott, Esq. Solicitor, Cambridge. 

First Part of the Institutes of the Laws of England, or a Com- 
mentary upon Littleton. By Sir Edward Coke. Revised and Cor- 
rected, with Notes, &c. By Francis Hargrave and Charles Butler, 
Esqrs. 2 vol. 8vo. 34. 6s. 

A complete Collection of State Trials and Proceedings for High 
Treason, &c. from the year 1783, with Notes, &c.; compiled by T. 
B. Howell, Esq. F. R.S. and F. 8. A.; and continued from 1783 to 
the present Time, by Thomas Jones Howell, Esq. Vol. XXIII. 

toyal 8vo. i/. 11s. 6d. 

The Trials of Jeremiah Brandreth, William Turner, Isaac Lud- 
lam, and Cicorge Weightman, for High Treason; taken in Short- 
hand. By W. B. Gurney. 2 vol. 8vo. 1. 4s. 

A Treatise on the Game Laws of Scotland ; with an Appendix, 
containing the principal Statutes and leading Cases on the subject. 
By John William Ness. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

A Collection of the several Points of Sessions’ Law, glphabetical- 
jy arranged ; contained in the Works of Burn and Williams on the 
Office of a Justice, Blackstone’s Commentaries, East and Hawkins 
on Crown Law, Addington’s Penal Statutes, and Const and Nolan 
an the Poor Laws; designed to assist Magistrates to refer to these 
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several Authorities; to supply the Clergy with Professional Informa- 
tion ; and to enable Vestries to transact the business of their respec- 
tive Parishes. ‘The Statutes continued to 57 of Geo. III]. 1817, in- 
clusive. By the Rev. Samuel Clapham, M. A. Vicar of Christchurch, 
&c. and one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the County of 
Hants. 2 vol. 8vo. 1. 8s. 

An Argument for construing largely the Right of an Appellee to 
insist on ‘Trial by Battle; and also for enabling him to plead his for- 
mer Acquittal in abatement of an Appeal of Felony. By E. A. Ken- 
dall, Esq. 8vo. 1s. 

A Collection of Statutes connected with the general Administra- 
tion of the Law, arranged according to the Order of the Subjects, 
with Notes. By William David Evans, Esq. Vice-Chancellor of Lan- 
caster. 8 vol. 8vo. 8/. 

The Trial of Andrew M‘Kinley before the High Court of Justi- 
ciary, at Edinburgh, on the 18th day of July 1817, for administer- 
ing Unlawful Oaths. Price 2s. 6d. 

Practical Hints for abstracting Title Deeds: arranged under heads. 
By Sam. Harper, Law Stationer. S8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Court of King's 
Bench, in Michaelmas ‘Term, 58 Geo. 5. 1817. By W. Selwyne and 
R. V. Barnewell. Vol. I. Part I. Sorel Svo. 7s. 6d. 

The Three Trials of Wm. Hone, for Publishing Three Parodies, 
on Three Ex-Officio Informations, during Three successive Days, by 
Three Special Juries. 8vo. 2s. 

The Speech of John Peter Grant, Esq. in the House of Commons, 
on ‘Tuesday the 10th of February 1818, on Lord A. Hamilton's mo- 
tion, relating to the conduct of the Law Officers of the Crown in 
Scotland. Price 1s. 6d. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, ANATOMY, &c. 

Observations on Phagedzena Gangrenosa, in Two Parts. I. The 
History and Cure of the Discase, deduced from Observations and 
Experience, and containing a Simple and Effectual Mode of Treat- 
ment. II. An Investigation into the History of the Disease, as it is 
to be found in the Writings of various Ancient and Modern Authors. 
By H. Home Blackadder, Surgeon. Syo. 6s. 

The Influence of the Atmosphere, more especially the Atmosphere 
of the British Isles, on the Heaith and Functions of the Human 
Frame. By James Johnson, M.D. Surgeon to his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Clarence, Author of the Influence of Tropical Climates 
on European Constitutions, &c. 

Medical Jurisprudence, as it relates to Insanity, according to the 
Law of England. By John Haslam, M.D. 5s. 6d. 

Observations relative to the use of Belladonna in painful Disorders 
of the Head and Face ; illustrated by Cases. By John Bailey, Sur- 
reon. 5s. 
~ A Critical Inquiry into the Nature and Treatment of the Case of 
her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte of Wales and her inlant 
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Son, with the probable Causes of their Deaths, and the subsequent 
Appearances. By W. Rees Price, Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

An Account of some Experiments made with the Vapour of Boil- 
ing Tar in the Cure of Pulmonary Consumption. By Alexander 
Crichton, M.D. F.R.S. 2s. 6d. 

A Practical inquiry into the Causes of the frequent Failure of the 
Operations of Depression and the Extraction of the Cataract, as 
usually performed; with the description of a series of new and im- 
proved operations, by the practice of which most of these causes of 
dailure may be avoided. By Sir W. Adams. 8vo. 16s. 

Brief Inquiry into the Causesand Mitigation of Pestilential Fever, 


and into the epinion of the Ancients respecting Epidemical Diseases.’ 


By Thomas Forster, F.L.8. 8vo. pp. 24. 

Aphorisms, illustrating natural and difficult Cases of Accouche- 
ment, Uterine Hemorrhage, and Puerperal Peritonitis. By Andrew 
Blake, M.D. 

Transactions of the College of Physicians in Ireland. Vol. I. 14s. 

A Treatise on the Physiology and Diseases of the Ear, containing 
a comparative View of its an and Functions, and of its various 
Diseases. By J. H. Curtis, Esq. Aurist to the Prince Kegent. 

Physiological Lectures, delivered before the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of London, in the year 1817. By John Aberng thy, F. "RLS. &c. 

Bancroft’s Sequel to his Essay on Yellow-Fever. 8vo. 14s. 

An Essay on the disorders of Old Age, and on the means for pro- 
Jonging Human Life. By Ant. Carlisle, F.R.S. &e.  Svo. 5s. 

A Letter to the Commissioners for Transports, on the Non-Con- 
tagious Nature of the Yellow-Fever. By James Victen, M.D. 8vo. 

Report on the proper State and Management of the Hospitals for 
insane Persons at Paris; translated from an officiai Report on the 
Hospitals in general of that Metropoiis; with an Appendix. 8vo. Qs. 

The Dublin Hospital Reports and Communications in Medicine 
and Surgery. Part i. Comprehending annual Reports from Medi- 
ca! and Surgical Hospitals. Part 2. Misceilaneous Communications 
on Medical and Surgical Diseases, tending to the Improvement of 
Pathology and Practice. Vol. I. 9s. 

Engravings, illustrating the Anatomy of the Skeleton. By John 
Gordon, M.D. F.R.S.E. In 22 plates, 8vo. 16s. bds. 

Observations on the Cure and Prevention of the Contagious Fe- 
ver, now prevalent in the City of Ldinburgh and its environs. By J. 
Yule, M.D. Qs. Gd. 

Observations on some Important Points in the Practice of Military 
Surgery, and in the Arrangement and Police of Hospitals. Ilus- 
trated by Cases and Dissections. By John Hennen, Deputy Inspec- 
tor of Military Hospitals. 8vo. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal. No. 53. 3s. 

Medico-C hirurgical Transactions, published by the Medical and 
Chirurgical Society of London. Vol. VILL, Part IL 10s, 6d. 
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Mr Forster on Pestilential Fever. 

Dr Veitch on the Non-Contagious Nature of Yellow-Fever. 8vo- 

An Essay on Scarlet Fever, Measles, and Consumption. By Dr 
Armstrong. 

Medical Statement of the Case of the late Princess Charlotte of 
Wales. By A. T. Thomson, F.L.S. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Continental Medical Repository. By E. Van Embden. No. II. 
8s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the General State of the Profession of Physic, 
and of the several Departments of which it is composed ; including a 
brief Review of its Origin, Progress, and Present Condition, in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland: being an Attempt to 
develop the Fundamental Principles which should guide the Legisla- 
ture in regulatiag the Profession. S8vo, sewed. 1s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The Gentleman’s Annual Mathematical Companion. No. XXI. 
1818. 2s. 6d. 

Outlines of a Theory of Algebraical Equations, deduced from the 
Principles of Harriott, and extended to the Fluxional or Differential 
Calculus. By William Spence. $vo. 14s. 

The Principles of Mechanics, in three Lectures; designed as an 
Introduction to this Branch of the Mathematics. By William Shires. 
8vo. 3s. 

The Mathematical Questions proposed in the Lady’s Diary, and 
their Answers. From its commencement in 1704 to 1816. By 
Thomas Leybourn. 4 vol. S8vo. 4/. 

MUSIC. 

Devotional Music, original and selected, arranged mostly in four 
parts; with Thorough Bass for the Organ or Piano Forte. Express- 
ed by small Notes instead of Figures; and an Introduction to Vocal 
Music. To which is added, an Appendix of Old Church Tunes, 
with correct harmony. By R. A. Smith, Teacher of the Piano 
Forte, &c. Paisley. 2d edition. Ss. 

The Elements of Singing. Written for the Edinburgh Institution 
for the Encouragement of Sacred Music. By G. F. Graham, Esq. 2s. 

Albyn’s Anthology ; ; or a Select Collection of the Melodies and 
Vocal Poetry peculiar to Scotland and the Isles, hitherto unpublish- 
ed. Volume Second. Collected and arranged by Atexander Camp- 
bell. The modern Scottish and English Verses adapted to the High- 
land, Hebridean, and Lowland Meciodies; written by Walter Scott, 
Esq. and other living Poets of the first eminence. 14. Is. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Supplement to Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. II]. Part I. 25s. 
Thomas of Reading, or the sixe worthie Yeomen of the West ; 
now the sixth time corrected and enlarged. By 'T. D.; being a face 
simile of the Original, printed in Londun, by Eliz. Allde for Robert 
Bird. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

The Naturalist’s Journal. By the Hen. Daines Barrington. Ob- 

long 4to. 5s. 
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The Golden Key, in which, among other subjects. Conjugal 
Love and its Beatitudes are fully displayed, proving that its prin- 
ciples and effects reach beyond the Grave. 8vo. 10s. 

Pickle’s Club ; illustrated by elegant Engravings on Wood, from 
Designs by Thurston. Royal 8vo, ‘Ws 1s.—Imp. draw. pap. 2/. 5s. 

A Report upon the Claims of Mr George Stephenson, relative to 
his Safety-Lamp. By the Committee. With an Appendix contain- 
ing the evidence. 

Memoirs relating to European and Asiatic Turkey; edited from 
Manusc - Journals. By Robert Walpole, A. M. Sl. 3s. 

The Edinburgh Observer, or Town and Country Magazine. 
1s. 6d. To be continued monthly. 

The Edinburgh Encyclopedia, or Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, 
and Miscellaneous Literature. Conducted by David Brewster, LL. D. 
Vol. XII. Part I. 14. 1s. boards. 

The Trial of Rob Roy’s Three Sons, with a Memoir of himself. 
12mo. 6s. 

The Literary and Statistical Magazine for Scotland, No. V. (pub- 
lished quarterly.) 2s. Gd. 

The Sacred Edict, containing sixteen Wiis of the Emperor 
Kang-he, amplified by his Son, “the 5 cimperor Yoong-Ching ; toge- 
ther with a Paraphrase on the whole, by a Mandarin. Translated 
from the Chinese, and illustrated by Notes. By the Rev. William 
Milner, Protestant Missionary at Malacca. 

An Essay on the Strength and Stress of Timber, founded on Ex- 
periments performed at the Royal Military Academy on Specimens 
selected from the Arsenal and Dock-Yard, Woolwich. By Peter 
Barlow, of the Royal Military Academy. 8vo. 18s. 

The Pamphleteer, Nos. XX. and XXI._ 6s. Gd. each. 

Johnstone’s London Commercial Guide, and Street Directory, on 
a new and more efficient principle than any yet established; in four 
parts ; corrected to August 31, 1817. 

The Edinburgh Almanack, or Universal Scots and Imperial Re- 
gister, for 1818. 5s. bound in red, or 4s. 6d. sewed. 

An Economical Plan for an Additional Supply of Water for the 
City of Edinburgh. — 1s. 

The American Register; or, Summary Review of History, Poli- 
tics, and Literature. 2 vol. 1/. 12s. 

Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary, with a full-length Portrait, 
and Life of the Author, Quotations, &c. By A. Holmes. 2 vol. 
12mo. 10s. 

A Complete Collection of Scottish Proverbs, exp! _— and made 
intelligible to the English reader. By J. Kelly, M. 12mo. 7s. 

A Review of Johnson’s Criticism on the Style of SMikon’ s English 
Prose ; with Strictures on the Introduction of Latin Idioms into the 
English Language. By T. Holt White, Esq. 

A Second Letter from Charles Phili ips, Esq. to the Editor of the 
Edinburgh Review, occasioned by an article in his last Number, 
Svo. Gd. 
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Remarks on Joseph Sandars’s Hints to Credulity, on the subject 
of Miss M‘Avoy’s Blindness. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Mysteries of Eleusis. By M. Ouvaroff. Trans- 
lated from the French by J. D. Price. With Observations by J. 
Christie. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The East India Register and Directory for 1818. By A. W. 
Mason, J. S. Kingston, and G. Owen, of the Secretary’s Office, 
Last-India House. 7s. 6d. 

Free Thoughts on the late Religious Celebration of the Funeral 
of her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte of Wales, and on the 
discussion to which it has given rise in Edinburgh. By Scoto-Bri- 
tannus. 3s. 

The Clerical Guide, or Ecclesiastical Directory ; containing 2 
Complete Register of the Prelates and other Dignitaries of the 
Church; a List of all the Benefices in England and Wales, arranged 
alphabetically in their several Counties, Dioceses, Archdeaconries, 
&c.; the names of their respective incumbents ; the Population of 
the Parishes ; Value of the Livings; Names of the Patrons, &c. &c. 
And an Appendix, containing alphabetical Lists of those Benefices 
which are in the Patronage of the Crown, the Bishops, Deans, and 
Chapters, and other public Bodies. Royal 8vo.  1/. 

A New Translation of the Satires of Persius, with Life and Notes. 
By W. Gifford. 2 vol. 8vo. Ié. Is. 

Duthnevii, or, the Visit to Paris. By a Lady sometime resident 
in France. 

Letters from the Hon. Horace Walpole to George Montagu, Esq. 
from 1736 to 1770, now first publised from originals in possession of 
the editor. Royal 4to. 

A Cruise; or, Three months on the Continent. By a Naval Of- 
ficer. Embellished with coloured Engravings. Svo. ‘8s. 

Outlines of Gesture, and a Selection of Pieces, in Verse and 
Prose. By the Rev. James Chapman, author of the Orator. 

Hints to Credulity, or an Examination of the Pretensions of Miss 
M‘Avoy; occasioned by Dr Kenwick’s Narrative of her Case. By 
Joseph Sandars. S8vo. sewed. 3s. 

Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticultural Society, No. VIII. 3s. 

The Meteorologist’s Tables tor Recording Diurnal Observations of 
the Weather, as well as Annual Results. 4s. 

The Meteorologist’s Assistant, a folio Chart, accompanied with a 
Card, explanatory of the mode of Notation. By Thomas Hanson, 
Surgeon. 3s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Muscologia Britannica; containing the Mosses of Great Britain 
and Ireland, systematically arranged and described, with Plates il- 
lustrative of the characters of the Genera and Species. By W. Jack- 
son Hooker, F. R. S. and T. Taylor, M.D. 8vo. 12. 11s. 6d. 

A Concise and Easy Method of Preserving Subjects of Natural 
History. By William Bullock. 3s. 

British Ornithology, with 60 coloured Plates. By John Hunt, of 
Norwich. Vol. I, 8vo. 2/. 5s. 
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NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 

Rob Roy, a Novel. By the Author of Waverley, Guy Manner- 
ing, and the Antiquary. 3 vol. Price 1/. 4s. in boards. 

Women, or Pour et Contre. By the Author of ‘ Bertram.’ 8 vol. 
12mo. I1/. Is. 

The Bachelor and the Married Man, or the Equilibrium of the 
© Balance of Comfort.” $3 vol. 10s. 6d. 

Helen Monteagle. By Alicia Lefanu. 3 vol. 10. Is. 

A Bride, and No Wife. By Mrs Moss. 4 vol. 17. 2s. 

Rosabella, or a Mother’s Marriage. 5 vol. 1/. 10s. 

Manners. 3 vol. 18s. 

The Quakers, a Tale. By Eliza B. Lester. 6s. 

The Story of Clarissa. 3s. 6d. 

The Foundling of Devonshire, or Who is She? By Miss C. D. 
Haynes. 5 vol. 17. 7s. Gd. 

Beauchamp, or the Whee! of Fortune. By James Holroyd Field- 
ing. 4 vol. 1/, 2s. 

Tales of Wonder, of Humour, and of Sentiment. By Anne and 
Annabella Plumptre. 5 vol. 1/. 1s. ; 

Dunsany, an Irish Story. 2vol. 12s. 

The Mysteries of the Forest. By Mary Houghton. 3 vol. 2d edit. 

The History of Julius Fitz-John. 3 vol. li ls. 

The Actress of the preseut Day. S3vol. 18s. 

Frankenstein, or the Modern Prometheus. 3 vol. 16s. 6d. 

Tales of my Landlady. Edited by Peregrine Puzzlebrain Esq. 
3 vol. 12mo. 

Sir James the Rose, a Border Story. 12mo. 

Northern Irish Tales, founded on Facts. 2 vol. 

Correction, a Novel. By a Lady, Author of Ge ography, Le Bou- 
quet, Elegant Repository, &c. 3 vol. 12mo. 15s. 

U aknowh of the Pyrennees, a Tale. 12mo. 6s. 

Submission Exemplified, or the Amiable Stranger; a Narrative. 6s. 

Secrets in every Mansion, or the Surgeon's ‘Memorandum Book. 
By Anne of Swansea. 5 vol. ll. 7s. Gd. 

The Advertisement, or Twenty Years Ago. 3 vol. 16s. 6d. 

Delusion, 2 vol. 10s. 6d. 

POETRY. 

Agnes, a Poem. By Dr Thomas Brown, Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy in tle University of Edinburgh. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 

De Vaux, or the Heir of Gilsland. A Poem in Five Cantos. By 
Robert Carlyle. Foolscap Svo. 5s. 

Zapolya, a Christmas ‘Tale, in two parts. By S. T. Coleridge esq. 
8vo. 5s. 

Sincere Burst of Feeling, an Ode to the Memory of the Princess 
Charlotte. 4to. Qs. 

Mary Queen of Scots ; an Historical Poem, with other Miscella- 
neous Pieces. By Margaretta Wedderburn. 12mo. 

Trifles in Verse. By L. T. Berguer esq. 8vo. 7s. 

True Patriotism, dedicated in a Letter to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent. By James Ackland, S8vo. Is. 
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The Grave of the Convict, an Elegy. 1s. 

Evening Hours, a Collection of original Poems. 5s. 6d. 

A Monody to the Memory of the Princess Charlotte Augusta. By 
the Author of ‘ Evening Hours.’ 2s. 

The Search, and other Poems. By Mr Edmeston. 

The Chieftain’s Fete. 

The Hours, in four Idylls. By Hen. Hudsonesq. Fisc. 8vo. 7s. 

Cambridge Prize Poems, being a complete Collection of the Eng- 
lish Poems which have obtained the Chancellor’s Gold Medal in the 
University of Cambridge. Fisc. 8vo. 5s. 

The Odes of Anacreon, translated into Latin Verse. By the Rev. 
W. J. Aislabie. 

The Dragon Knight. By Sir James Bland Burges, Bart. 8vo. 

The Collected Works of Lord Byron Vol. VI., containing the Pri- 
soner of Chillon, The Dream, Darkness, Manfred, and the Lament 
of Tasso. Small 8vo. 7s. 

Rhododaphne, or the Thessalian Spell; a Poem. Foolscap 8vo. 

Pains of Hope; a Poem. 8vo. 4s. 

Foliage, or Poems, Original and Translated. By Leigh Hunt. 

Revolt of Islam ; a Poem, in twelve Cantos. By P. B. Shelley. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Alastor, or the Spirit of Solitude. By the Same. 5s. 

Thoughts on Happiness, a Poem. By the Rev. Francis Humfray, 
A.M. 8vo. 8s. 

Tobias, a Dramatic Poem, with other Pieces. By James Jacob- 
son, esq. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

Belshazzar’s Feast, a Seatonian Prize Poem. By the Rev. T. S. 
Hughes, Fellow of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 

Poems in English, Scotch, and Gaelic, on various Subjects. By 
John Walker, Farmer, Luss. 12mo. 5s. 

Poems by William Cowper ; to which is prefixed, a Memoir of the 
Author, and Critical Notes on his Poems, written expressly for this 
Edition, with Vignette and Frontispiece. 24mo. 4s. 6d, 

Fragment, suggested by a bright Gleam of Sunshine, Nov. 17th, 
1817, two days before the Funeral of the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales. 4to. 2s. 6d. 

Elegy to the Memory of her Royal Highness the Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales. By Mrs Cockle. 4to. 2s. 

The Lament of the Emerald Isle. By Charles Phillips, esq. 1s. 

A Cypress Wreath for the Tomb of the Princess Charlotte, con- 
taining original Tributes to her Memory: To which is prefixed, a Bio- 
graphical Memoir of her Royal Highness. By J.Coote. Fisc.8vo. 6s. 

An Epicedium to the Memory of Princess Charlotte. By R. Hatt. 

The Bridal of the Isles, a Mask: To which is added, the Blighted 
Hope, a Monody. By Charles Knight. F'lsc. 8vo. 4s. 

Lines occasioned by the Death of the Princess Charlotte. 1s. 6d. 

Mr Hurwitz’s Hebrew Dirge, with a Metrical Translation. By 
S. T. Coleridge, esq. 
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Leopold's Loss, or England's Tears over the Urn of the Princess 
Charlotte, a Monody. 

Psyche, or the Soul, in seven Cantos. By J. Brown esq. 12mo. 7s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Remarks upon a Letter, addressed by M. Mazeres, a French Ex- 
colonist, to J.C. L. Sisinonde de Sismondi, containing Observations 
on the Blacks and Whites, the Civilization of Africa, the Kingdom 
of Hayti, &c. Translated from the French of the Baron de Vastey, 
Secretary to the King of Hayti. Is. 6d. 

A Bill of Rights and Liberties, or an Act for a constitutional Re« 
form of Parliament. By Major Cartwright. Is. Gd. 

An Essay on Benevolent Assoc iutions tor the Relief of the Poor. 
By Ralph Wardlaw. 8vo. 1s. Gd. 

Principles of the Constitution of Governments. By William Cun- 
ningham, Esq. of Enterkine. @d edit. 12mo. bds. 6s. 

Remarks on the Plans and Publications of Robert Owen, Esq. of 
New Lanark. By John Brown, minister of the Associate Congre- 
gation, Biggar. Is. 6d. 
tre Impolicy, Abuses, and False Interpretation 
ef the Poor Laws; and on the Reports of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. By John Lord Sheffield. Qs. Gd. 


Observations on t 


Observations on the Impolicy of permitting the Exportation of 


British Wool, and of preventing the free Importation of Foreign 
Wool. By John Maitland, Esq. M.P. Svo. 3s. 

A Letter to the Common Council and Livery of London, on the 
Abuses existing in Newgate. By the Hon. H. G. Bennet. 

On the approaching Crisis, or on the Impracticability and Injustice 
of resuming Cash Payments at the Bank, in July 1818. By the 
Right Hon. Sir J. Sinclair. 

temarks on the Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on the Poor Laws, in which the proposed alteration of the 
Laws of Settlement and Pauperism, its causes, consequences, and 
remedies, are distinctly considered. By a Monmouthshire Magi- 
strate. Svo. Qs. 

An Inquiry into the State of the French Finances, and that of 
Public Credit, with Observations on the Budget of 1818. By Count 
Lanjuinais. ‘Translated by George Hurdis, Esq. 

A Letter to Lord Erskine, on such Parts of his Armata as relate 
to Corn and Wooi: in which Restrictions on Importation, with their 
Effects on Commerce and Agriculture, aud the situation of the La- 
bouring Class seS, are Cons sider d. Is. 6d. 

A View of the present Increase of the Slave Trade, the Cause of 
that Increase, and suggesting a Mode for its total Annihilation. By 
Robert Thorpe, Esq. LL.D. late Chicf Justice of Sierra Leone. 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Thoughts oa the Results of various Inventions for the Abridgment 
of Labour; on their Cooperation with our Parochial System and 
other Causes in depressing the Lower Classes of Society ; and on the- 
Urgent Necessity of Legislative Interference, with the Suggestion o! 
a Partial Remedy. By the Rey. Win. Edineads. 
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THEOLOGY. 

Sermons and Lectures. By the Rev. Alexander Brunton, D. D: 
Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of Edinburgh, &c. 
8vo. 12s. 

A Course of Sermons for the Lord's Day throughout the Year; 
including Christmas Day, Good Friday. and Ascension Day. Adapt- 
ed to and chiefly taken from the Service of the Day. By Jos eph 
Holden Pott, A.M. Archdeacon of London. 2 vol. Svo. is. Is. 

Sermons. By John B. Romeyn, D. D. Pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church, Cedar Street, New York. Two vol. in one. 8vo. bds. 10s. 6d. 

Old Church of England Principles Opposed to the “ New Light;” 
ina series of Plain, Doctrinal, and Practical Sermons on the First 
Lesson in the Morning Service of the different Sundays and great 
Festivals throughout the Year. By the Rev. R. Warner. Vol. 1. 6s. 

A Commentary on the Old and New Testaments, with the Text 
at large. By the Rev. Robert Hawker, D. D. Complete in 48 parts. 
Demy dvo. Ss. each; or Royal 8vo, 4s. 

The Now Testament of our Lord Jesus Christ, translated into 
pure Biblical Hebrew, for the use of the Jews in any part of the 
world, 1/. Is. 

The Unitarian Refated; or, the Divinity of Christ, and the doc- 
trine of the Holy ‘Trinity plainly proved from copious Texts of Scrip- 
ture, accompanied with Notes collected from the New Family Bible. 
By the Rev. G. Baker. Svo. 5s. 

The Bible, not the Bible Society. being an Attempt to point out 
that mode of disseminating the Scriptures which would must etlectu- 
ally conduce to the security of the Estabiished Chuich, and the peace 
of the United Kingdom. By the Rev. W. Phelan, Feilow of ‘Trinity 
College. 8vo. 4s. 

Lectures on Scripture Doctrines. By William Bengo Collyer, D.D. 
Svo. 14s. 

The Clerical Guide, or Ecclesiastical Directory, containing a coms 
plete Register of the Prelates and other Dignitaries of the Church 3 
a List of all the Benefices in England and Wales, arranged alphabe- 
tically, &c. Sve. 

Instructions for the use of Candidates for Holy Orders, and of the 
Parochial Clergy, as to Ordination, Licenses, Institutions, Collations, 
Inductions, Dispensations, &c. By C. Hodgson, Svo.  &s. 

The Divine Authority of Holy Scripture Asserted, from its Adap- 
tation to the real State of Human Nature ; in Might Sermons, preach- 
ed before the University of Oxford. By J. Miller, M. A. Fellow of 
Worcester College. 

Sermons, preached on different occasions. By the Rev. David 
Dickson, Minister of the New North Church, Edinburgh. Svo. 
Price 10s. 6d. in boards. 

The Recovian Catechism, with Notes and Illustrations, translated 
from the Latin; to which is prefixed, a Sketch of the History of 
Unitarianism in Poland, and the adjacent countries. By the Revs 
Thomas Rees, F.S. A. 12mo. 9s. 

Lis 
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The Doctrine of Christian Charity applied to the case of Religious 
Difference: a Sermon preached before the Auxiliary Society,Glasgow, 
to the Hibernian Society, for Establishing Schools, and circulating 
the Holy Scriptures in Ireland. By Thomas Chalmers, D. D. 2s.Gd. 

A Concordance to the Holy Bible; to which is added, a Geogra- 
phical Index, with the Calendar and Table of Lessons. Edited by 
James W. Bellamy, M.A. 4to. 4s. Large paper, 7s. 

Sermons on the Commandments. By Robt. Jones, D. D. 8vo. 6s. 

The Catholic Manual; an Exposition of the Controverted Doc- 
trine of the Catholic Church: with preliminary Observations and 
Notes. By the Rev. John Fletcher. 4s. 6d. 

The History of the Destruction of Jerusalem, as connected with 
the Scripture Prophecies. By the Rev. George Wilkins, A. M. Do- 
mestic Chaplain to the Earl of Kinnoull; and Vicar of Lowdham 
and Lexington, Nottinghamshire. Royal 8vo. 20s. 

Christianity and Present Politics, how far reconcileable ; in a Let- 
ter to Mr Wilberforce. By the Rev. H. Bathurst, LL. B. Archdea- 
¢on of Norwich. 3s. 

The Liturgy of the Church and State, accommodated through- 
out to the Precepts and Practices of the Son of God and his Apostles. 

A Sermon, delivered in the Tror. Church, Glasgow, on Wednesday 
Nov. 19, 1817, the day of the Funeral of her Royal Highness the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales. By Thomas Chalmers, D. D. Minister 
of the Tron Church, Glasgow. 8vo. Sewed. Price Is. 6d. 

The Hopes of an Empire Reversed ; or, the night of Pleasure turn- 
ed into Fear; A Sermon, preached on November 16, 1817, on occa- 
sion of the death of the Princess Charlotte. By J. Jamieson, D. D. 1s. 

Prayers for the Use of Families and Individuals. By John Wilson, 
D. D. Minister of Falkirk. Svo. 5s. 

A Letter to the Rev. Dr Chalmers of Glasgow, on the distinctive 
Characters of the Protestant and Roman Catholic Religions, occa- 
sioned by the publication of his sermon for the Hibernian Society. By 
the Rev. Robert Burns, one of the Ministers of Paisley. Price 2s. 6d. 

A Funeral Sermon on the late Princess Charlotte, preached at 
Glasgow. By the Rev. Wm. Taylor, jun. D. D. Is. Gd. 

The Situation of the World at the Time of Christ’s Appearance, 
and its connexion with the success of his religion, considered, A 
sermon preached before the Society in Scotland for Propagating Chris- 
tian Knowledge, Jan.6, 1775, by W. Robertson, D.D. Price 1s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Leigh’s New Picture of London; or, a View of the Political, Reli- 
gious, Medical, Literary, Municipal, Commercial, and Moral State 
of the British Metropolis. Presenting a brief and luminous Guide to 
the Stranger, on all Subjects connected with general Information, 
Business, or Amusement. Embellished with upwards of 100 Views, 
Plan, &c. 9s. 

A Series of Plans and Illustrations of the City of Edinburgh, from 
the earliest period to the present time. By R. Kirkwood. Price, bound 
in imperial folio, 5/.5s.; or in dleth ina case for a library, 6/. 168. 6d. 
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The History and Antiquities of Croydon, comprising a general and 
descriptive Account of the Town, its Hamlets, and Manors, from the 
earliest authentic Records to the present Time. By the Rev. D. W. 
Garrow. 8vo. 14s. 

The Introduction to the Beauties of England and Wales ; compris- 
ing Observations on the History and Antiquities of the Britons; the 
Romans in Britain; the Anglo-Saxons; the Anglo-Danes; and the 
Anglo-Normans. By James Norris Brewer. 8vo. 1/. 4s. Large 
paper, 1/. 11s..6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Narrative of a Voyage in his Majesty’s late ship Alceste to the 
Yellow Sea, along the coast of Corea; with an Account of the Ship- 
wreck in the Straits of Gaspar. By J. Macleod, Surgeon. 8vo. 12s. 

History of a Six Weeks’ Tour through a part of France, Switzer- 
Jand, Germany, and Holland, with Letters descriptive of a Sail round 
the Lake of Geneva, and of the Glaciers of Chamouni. 4s. 6d. 

Personal Observations, made during the Progress of the British 
Embassy through China, and on its Voyage to and from that Country, 
in the years 1816 and 1817. By Clark Abel, Physician and Natur- 
alist to the Embassy. 1 vol. 4to. 

Memoirs on European and Asiatic Turkey, from the manuscript 
Journals of modern travellers in these countries. By Robert Walpole, 
A. M. With plates. 

Tour through the Netherlands in 1816 and 1817. By J. Smithers. 
8vo. 9s. 

Travels through some Parts of Germany, Poland, Moldavia, and 
Turkey. By Adam Neale, M.D. 4to. 2/. 2s. 

An Account of a Voyage of Discovery to the Western Coast of 
Corea, and the Great Loo Choo Island, in the Japan Sea, in H. M. 
S. Lyra. By Captain Basil Hall, R. N. 4to. 21 2s. 

Billets in the Low Countries, 1814 to 1817, in Letters. 12mo. 7s. 

Travels in the interior of America, in the years 1809, 1810, and 
1811, including a description of Upper Louisiana, together with the 
States of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and Tennessee, with the Illinois 
and Western Territories, and containing Remarks and Observations 
useful to Persons emigrating to those Countries. By John Bradbury, 
FLL. S. Swvo. 8s. 6d. 

Narrative of my Captivity in Japan during the years 1811, 12, and 
13, with Observations on the Country and the people. By Captain 
Golownin of the Russian Navy. To which is added, an Account of 
a Voyage to the Coast of Japan, and of Negotiations with the Japa- 
nese for the Release of the Author and his Companions. By Captain 
Rikord. 2vol. 8vo. 18s. 

Observations, Moral, Literary, and Antiquarian, made during a 
Tour through the whole of the Pyrennees, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
and the Netherlands, in 1814 and 1815. By John Milford, jun. 2 
vol. 8vo. id Is. 

Notes on a Journey from Virginia to the Illinois. By Morris Birk- 
beck, Esq. 5a. 
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INDEX. 


AcavemiaA Della Crusca, their edition of Dante, 455. 

Atkin, Mr, observations on a bed of trap in the colliery of Birch- 
Lill in Statiordshire, 82. 

Alexander, the Emperor, honours conferred by, on Sir Robert Wil- 
son, (67—his indefatigable efforts to improve his country, 171. 

Alum Bay, in the Isle of Wight, description of, 371. 

Americans, extensive traffic carried on by, with the Chinese, 441. 

Amherst, Lord, cond vet and result of his embassy to China, 435. 

Apleu, w the Isle of Wight, view from, 369. 

Aguadbella, the birthplace of Peter de Egeblanke, bishop of Here- 
ford, 195. 

Arabs, intercourse of, with the islands of the Indian archipelago, 45. 

Bapiiow, Ma, é account of his Connnentary on Dante, 455. 

Bovka, quantity of tin annus lly yielded by the ish: and of, 42. 

Barcatis, ' Damaiot’ s, remarks on the pe ople of, 51. 

Bell, of Antermony, his account of the Russian embassy to China, 435. 

Beveal, nature of th ‘ commerce between, and the Indian islands, 44. 

Beiien on Codification,—Indefatigable assiduity of the author in 
pursuit of his fi wourite object, 217 epee ass offer of his services to 
the French Naticna! Assembly, 218—his offers to the I Smaporor of 
Russia not ace ep sted in the way he desired, 220—exhorts the Unit- 
ed Ststes to wdopt a written code in place of the common law of 
England, 22!-- inquiry ito the nature of the common or unwritten 


law of Lnglaad, 222—what the peculiar character of this species 





of legistation, 22e—-exainmple of its uncertainty, 229. 
Bepjo, a Vooetian tale, a species of composition of which our litera- 
ture has hitherto afforded tew examples, $03—what the subject 
} J 


of, ¥04-- extracts from, ib. 
Berger, Vr, 0 che gcological features of the north-eastern counties 
of Ireland, 74—on the dykes of the north of Ireland, 80. 


Bertrand, Ni., his open respecting fossil shells, 315. 


Senstead, in the isic of Wight, des scriy tion of, 368. 
Boro, Chines. colony on the coast of, 41—gold mines there chief- 


i ? > 
ly wrougat by them, 42. 


Brumiuns, Gaty duties of. enumerated, $86—their shocking charac- 
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Beache, tyypothesis on which he constructed his maps, 321. 

Busi of Wajo, aa enterprising and industrious tribe in the island of 
Led 

Cai » descviption of the salt mines of, in Spain, 92. 

Car, Mr, the most suceesstul of the translators of Dante, 469— 
extracts jroin Ins work, 470. 

¢ ert, Lord, his testimony to the merits of Sir Robert Wilson, 166. 


Caihuitcs, trish, evasive conduct of the opponcuts of their emancipa- 
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tion, 114—apprehensions of forcign influence, according to Mir 
Forster, groundless, 115—what the real danger, accordi ng to him, 
116--remedy proposed by him examined, 117—Mr Peele’s Ss argu- 
ments, 120—probability of the overturn of the Protestant esta- 
blishment, by Catholic ascendency in Parliament, 122—or of re 
bellion and separation from Great Britain, examined, 123—de- 
graded state of the Catholic population, 126—shocking severities 
practised on them, 130. 

Catino, Sacro, of Genoa, a supposed emerald vase that held the 
paschal lamb at the last supper, 213—removed by the French, 
and found to be composed of coloured glass, 214. 

Celebes, natives of, the principal carriers of the Indian islands, 39. 

Ceremonies of religion lose their importance in proportion to the pro- 
gress of mental improvement, 362. 

Chalk district of England described, 326—hills in the Isle of Wight, 
$64. 

Chambery, cathedral of, described, 193—shooting at the popinjay, 
194~-anecdote of Victor Amadeus, 195. 

China, extent of the trade of the Indian islands with, 40—colonies 
of Chinese established there, 41. 

China, misconduct of the Europeans the cause of tt 
the trade to, 453—embassies of the Dutch and 
objects and result of Lord Macartuey’s embassy, 4856—Lord Am- 
herst’s, 438—amount of the East India C ompany’s trade io, and 
how managed, 440-- Hong merchants, 441—rapid increase of the 
American traffic with, 442—expedition to Macao, 443—advanta- 
ges to be expected from a free trade with, 445—that of Europe 
hitherto extends little beyond the province of Canton, 448 —trade 
of Britain under the present vitious system, comparcd with what 
it might be under an enlightened policy, 451. 

Chines, a peculiar species of scenery in the isle of Wight, described, 
370. 

Clare, Earl of, use of torture openly acknowledged and defended by, 
128. 

Coffee, one of the principal articles of the Indian trade, 47. 

Colebrooke, Mr, his account of the early history of the algebra, &c. 
of the Hindus, 141. 

Coni, considered by the Turinese as the Gotham of Piedmont, 209. 

Coral reets, progress of the formation of, described, 406. 

Corea, dress and manners of the natives of, 477—error in the geo- 
graphy of, corrected, 491 

Cous, cascade of, 193. 

Cuttaca, or the Pulveriser, a process in the Hindu algebra, explains 
ed, 151. 

Dampier, remarks of, on the Indian trade, 51. 

Dancing girls in India, account of, 391. 

Dante, poem of, compared to an immense forest, 454—history of 
the commentators on, 455—extracts from Mr Cary’s translation 


of, 470. 
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Decan, trade of, with the Indian islands, 45. 

Deities, Hindu, scandalous characters of, 384. 

Delambre, M., high antiquity of the Hindu astronomy disputed by, 162. 

Delolme, \etters of Junius ascribed to, 95. 

Dip sector, invention and use of, 493. 

Dubois, Abbé, account of his work on the character, manners, &c. 
of the people of India, 379. See Hindus. 

Dundlane, effects of an assessment for the poor in the parish of, 278, 
Note. 

Dutch, embassy of the, to China, 434. 

East /idia Company, amount of their trade to China, and how con- 
ducted, 440. 

Ellis, Wir, his journal of the proceedings of the late embassy to 
China, 458. See China. 

Englficld, Sir Wenry, his description of the Isle of Wight, 363— 
rematkable peculiarity in the chalk hills of, first observed by, 364 
—picturesque scencry of, 567-—~excellence of the plates by which 
the work is illustrated, S72. 

Ewing, Mr, report of, on the management of the poor of Glasgow, 
498, 

Finlay, Mr, strictures on his preface to Phillips’s speeches, 54. 

Fitzgerald, Mr Judkin, presents a petition for indemnification, 129— 
cruelties practisec by, on the Catholics, 150. 

Flint, observations on the formation of, $67. 

Forest, submarine, on the coast of Somersetshire, 91. 

Formations, a term used by Werner for the strata that constitute the 
surface of the globe, 71. 

Forster, Mr, apprehensions of foreign influence on the Irish Catholic 
clergy, according to him, groundless, 115—what in his opinion the 
real danger, 116--nostrum proposed by him, 117. 

Fossano, academy of, 209. 

Fossil shells, absurd opinion respecting, 314. 

Francis, Sir Philip, supposed to be the author of the Letters of Junius, 
96-—his talents proved to be equal to the task, 97—and his works 
to bear a striking resemblance to those celebrated papers, 100— 
further proofs, from coincidence of dates, with Sir Francis’s residence 
in this country, 101, and from his connexion with the war-office, 
with which Junius evinces a peculiar acquaintance, 102—cause of 
the latter’s kindness for Lord Holland explained, 105—connexion 
between him and Mr Woodfall, ib.—and Mr Garrick, 106—re- 
markabie coincidence between Sir Francis’s report of a speech of 
Lord Chatham and some of the letters, 107—mutual resemblance 
in the use of favourite expressions, and in temper, 10S—appoint- 
ment of Sir Francis from a clerkship in the war-office to a seat in 
the supreme council in India thus accounted for, 109—causes by 
which he may have been led to persist in concealment, 110— 
testimonies to his merits by the managers of Hastings’s impeach- 
ment 1]1]—remarkable peculiarities of spelling common to both, 
112., 
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Pullers’ earth, where found in England, 327. 

Genoa, deva*tations of the French at, 211—story of the lion of St 
Mark, ib.—palaces, 212—description of the Sacro Catino, 213. 

Geology, advantage resulting from the study of, 74. 

Geological Society, transactions of, introductory remarks on, 70—in 
what the true merit of Werner consists, 771—error of some of his 
leading disciples in this country, 72—Berger on the geological fea- 
tures of the north-eastern counties of Ireland, 74—on the dykes 
of the north of Ireland, S0—Aikin’s observations on a bed of 
trap, &c. 82-—M‘Culloch’s geological description of Glen Tilt, 84— 
Horner's sketch of the geology of the south-western part of Somer- 
setshire, 88—Traill on the salt mines of Cardona in Spain, 92— 
Lord Webb Seymour’s description of a clinometer, ib.—enumera- 
tion of the mincralogical papers contained in the volume, ib. 

Glen Tilt, geological description of, 85. 

Gold, abundant in almost all the Indian islands, 42. 

Gorbals parish, of Glasgow, mode of providing for the poor there, ar 
eminent instance of the Scotish independence of character, 296. 

Guetiard, object of, in his maps, 321. 

Hall, Captain, voyage of discovery of, 475—reflections on the spec- 
tacle of new countries, ib.—arrival on the coast of Corea, 476— 
dress, manners, &c. of the natives, 477—prodigious number of isl- 
ands discovered,’ 480—visit to that of Loo-choo, 481—amiable 
character of the people, 482—geography of these remote regions 
corrected by the author, 491—geological observations, 495. 

Haute Combe, abbey of, at Chambery, 195. 

Hay, Mr, his account of the cruelties committed by the North Cork 
Militia, in the county of Wexford, 134. 

Hindus, algebra and arithmetic of, 141—era of different writers on 
these subjects fixed, 142—their mode of notation, 144—account 
of the Lilavati, a treatise on arithmetic, 146—of the operation of 
inversion, 148—and supposition, 149—of the rule of proportion, 
and combinations, 150—of the cuttaca or pulveriser, 151—geome- 
trical knowledge of the Hindus considerable, 157—high antiquity 
of their astronomical tables disputed, 161. 

Hindus, contradictory characters of, by different writers, 377—diffi- 
culty of procuring correct information concerning them, 380—re- 
ligion the grand feature of society among them, 381—immense 
number of their deities, 383—Wwho are all represented as beings of 
the deepest depravity, 384—have numerous other objects of wor- 
ship besides gods and goddesses, $85—morning ceremonies of a 
bramhiin, $386 —what the distinguishing characteristics of the Hin- 
du religion, 388—human sacrifices, 389—worship of the Lingam, 
390—dancing girls, ib.—singular contrast between the history of 
religion among the Hindus, and in Europe, explained, 393—shock- 
ing character of the bramhiins, 397—deities, notwithstanding the 
influence of religious hopes and fears, are little respected among 
them, 400—division into sects, the source of numerous quarrels, 40]. 

FTindu Chinese nations, trade between and the Ladian islands, 43. 
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Holland, New, extensive fishery on the coasts of, carried on by the 
inhabitants of the Indian islands, 40. 7 

Hony merchants, 441. 

Horner's, Mr, sketch of the geology of the south-western part of 
Somersetshire, 88. 

Human sacrifices among the Hindus, 389. 

Japan, trade of Europe with, chiefly conducted with the commodi- 
ties of the Indian islands, 43. 

Java, annual influx of Chinese settlers to, 41—teak timber found 
there alone of all the Indian islands, 44—ameount of coffee and 
sugar yielded by, 47—demand for articles of British manufacture 
there, 48. 

Indian islands, great importance of the commerce of, in all former 
ages, 36—causes of the present inefficacy of, 87—population of, 
enumerated, $8—trade between and China, 40—with Bengal, 45— 
with the Decan, 45~—with Europe, ib.--articles of chief import- 
ance in this branch of trade, 46 -- apprehensions from the piratical 
character of the East-insular tribes ill founded, 49. 

Junius, inquiry into the author of the Letters of, 94—various persons 
to whom they have been ascribed, 95—real author perhaps at last 
discovered, 96. See Francis, Sir Philip. 

Ku-tou, ceremony of, among the Chinese, 436. 

Lehman, claims to be the first who observed and described the struc- 
ture of stratified countries, 317. 

Lilavati, a Hindu treatise on arithmetie, account of, 146. 

Lingam, worship of, among the Hindus, 390. 

Lister, Dr, curious opinion of, respecting the remains of organized 
beings, 314—was the first projector of a geological map, 315. 

Lombardi, Padre, account of his edition of “Dante, 4.56, 463. 

Loo-Choo, first interview of the crew of the Alceste with the people 
of, 482—their dress and personal figure, ib—examples of their 
native delicacy of taste and social habits, 483—their knowledge of 
arts, 486—parting scene with their English friends, 487—are ig- 
norant of war, and the use of money, 488—their religion, 489— 
their women strictly secluded from the visiters, 490—error in the 
situation of the island corrected, 492. 

Macartney, Lord, mission of, to China, 437. 

Macassar, extensive fishery of tripang carried on from the port of, 41. 

M‘Culloch’s, Dr, geological description of Glen Tilt, 84. 

Michell, Rev. John, his illustration of the position of the strata of 
the globe, 318. 

Millin, Voyage en Italie—knowledge and diligence of the author 
commended, 191—motives of his journey, 192—account of Cham- 
bery, 193—Aquabella, 195—~ Suza, 197—Turin, 201—Saluces, 208 
—Fossana, ib.—Coni and Nice, 209—Savona, 2]0—Genoa, 211 
—concluding address, 215—what the chief faults of the work, 216. 

Missionaries, _— means of information they possess among the 
Hindus, 38 

Moore's Li alla 1 ookh, author's minute acquaintance with the scenery 
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and learning of the East, 1—general effect of the work rather to 
excite admiration than delight, 2— owing to the uniformity of its 
brilliancy, ib.—ail the great poets remarkable for the occasional 
familiarity and homeliness of theirincidents, characters, &c., 5— 
nothing truly interesting to us but the feelings of creatures like 
ourselves, 7—general plan of the work, 8—story of the veiled pro- 
phet of Khorassan, 9—extracte from, 12--Paradise and the Peri, 
19—the Fire worshippers, 22—the Light of the Haram, 30—points 
of resemblance between the author and some other living poets, 33 
—has long ago redeemed himself from the charge made against 
him of liceutiousness, 34. 

Musgrave, Sir Richard, admits the cruelties practised on the Irish 
Catholics, 132. 

Needle rocks, 37). 

Nice, Dr Smollet’s complaints against, not ill founded, 209. 

Paley, Dr, remark of, on the common law of England, 224. 

Pauperism, origin of the poor-laws, 261—doubts of their efficacy, 
which may be supposed to have been entertained previous to ex- 
perience, 262—confirmed by the result, 263—he who questions 
their expedience notwithstanding, usually regarded as a visionary, 
264—and why, 265—character of their supporters analyzed, 206 
—what the distinction between them and the man of true practical 
wisdom, 268—poor-laws the result of an attempt to interfere witlt 
the processes of Nature, &c., 270—Dr Smith's reasonings agmast 
monopolies in trade, applied to the case of the poor- laws, ‘ 27 1— 
expenditure of Scottish and English parishes contrasted, 274— 
plan of remedy where compulsory laws for the provision of the 
poor have already been introduced in Scotland, 276—extension of 
the system there, to be assiduously guarded against, 279— increase 
of the ex penditure of Scots parishes, where it has been adopted, 
282—some of the clearest principles both of Nature and Christi- 
anity violated by the regulations against public begging, 285—ad- 
vantages of a more extended parochial subdivision, 287—distress, 
in times of scarcity, always greatest in towns where assessments 
have been long established, 294—fund proposed among operative 
manufacturers for their own relief in times of distress, 299—sums 
raised for, and expended on the poor, at different periods, accord- 
ing to the Report of the Committee, 499. 

Peele, Mr, his scheme for redressing the Catholic grievances exa- 
mined, i20. 

Phillips, Mr, Speeches of, introductory remarks on, 52—strictures 
on Mr Finlay’s preface, 54—author’s idea of the per rfection of ora- 
tory, illustrated by extracts, 57—absurdities arising from his love 
of imagery, 60—specimen of what he means for wit, G5. 

Piracy, common in the Malayan seas, 50. 

Plott, Dr, absurd opinion of, respecting fossils, 314. 

Poetical extracts from Moore's Lalla Rookh—the veiled prophet of 
Khorassan, 12—Paradise and the Peri, 19—the Fire worshippers 


23—the Light of the Haram, 30—from Beppo, a Venetian story, 
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$04—from Sir Henry Englefield, 369—from Cary’s translation of 
Dante, 470. 

Pope, remarks on his translation of Homer, 467. 

Popinjay, pastime of shooting, at Chambery, 194. 

Portland, Duke of, supposed by some the author of Junius’s Let- 
ters, 95. 

Quarterly List of new publications, 247, 502. 

Religion, remarks on the history of, $92—singularity in the contrast 
of, among the Hindus and in Europe, explained, 393. 

Rob Roy, general remarks on, 403—outline of the story, 404—first 
introduction of Miss Die Vernon, 410—sketch of the Osbaldistone 
family, &c. 413—Bailie Jarvie’s account of his kinsman, 417—ren- 
counter between Rashleigh and the hero of the tale, 418—scene 
at the clachan of Aberfoil, 419—drowning of Mr Morris, 422— 
Rob Roy a captive before the Duke of M., 423—his reappearance 
after escaping, 425—meeting of Miss Vernon and the hero in the 
Highlands, 425—parting scene between him and Rob and his wife, 
427—Andrew Fairservice’s account of the purgation of the cathe- 
dral of Glasgow, 430—address of Bailie Jarvie to Mrs MacGregor, 
431—his commentary on his adventures after returning to Glas- 
gow, ib. 

Rouelle, M., his remarks on the distribution of fossil shells, 31G—was 
acquainted with the distinction between primary and secondary 
mountains, 317. 

Russia, a sketch on the military and political power of, ascribed to 
Sir R. Wilson, 164—high character of that officer, 166—testimo- 
nies borne to his merit by the allied sovereigns, 167—why neglect- 
ed by his own government, 168—literary merits of the author exa- 
mined, 170—unceasing activity of the Emperor Alexander in im- 
proving his country, 17 1—sketch of the fruits of his care previous 
to the French invasion, and motives which dictated that attempt, 
172—errors committed by the French in that campaign, 174—and 
by the Russians, 175—the military administration of the latter 
shown, however, to be much improved, 176—great loss they sus- 
tained in their pursuit of the French, 177—their discipline in the 
subsequent campaign superior to that of the other allied powers, 
178—excite their astonishment when reviewed at the camp of Vir- 
tu, 179—enormous power of the Russian empire at the present 
time, 180—no effectual opposition to it can be expected from 
France, according to the author, 183—nor from Austria, 184—or 
Turkey, ib.—power of England cramped by the policy she has ad- 
opted, 185—the author's apprehensions from the vast power of 
Russia shown to be exaggerated, 187—France still by far the 
most powerful nation on the Continent, 188—what the great errer 
committed by the pacificators of Europe, 189. 

Russians, embassies of, to China, 434. 

Sacrifices, human, among the Hindus, 389. 

Saluces, town of, 208. 

Savona, the birthplace of the celebrated Chiabrera, 210. 
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Savoyards, annual migration of, to France, 196—the word universally 
employed by the French to denote chimney-sweepers, 197. 

Shanklin Chine, in the Isle of Wight, described, 370. 

Smith, Dr Adam, reasonings of, against monopolies in trade, appli- 
cable to the case of the poor-laws, 271. 

Smith, Mr William, a claimant to some of the discoveries of Werner, 71 
—projects a geological map of England, 311—sketch of the his- 
tory of preceding discoveries, 31$—general structure of the coun- 
try, 322—list of the principal strata, with observations, 323. 

Smoke-jack, description of, by a French traveller, 216. 

Somersetshire, sketch of the geology of the south-western part of, 88, 

Somma, Monte, account of the veins of lava in the cliffs of, 82. 

Spiceries, finer, singular fact in regard to the consumption of, in Eu- 
rope, in modern times, 46. 

Stendail’s, Baron, Rome, Naples, and Florence—plan of the book 
not a bad one, 237—the author an enthusiast in music, 238—alarm 
excited in the conclave by the reforms of Cardinal Gonsalvi, 241— 
sketch of the beauties of the great masters of painting, 242—re- 
marks on the English and the Genevese, 245. 

Strata, principal, of England and Wales, list of, 323—chalk district 
described, 326—ferruginous sand, 327—cornbrash, &c. 328—free- 
stone and lias, 329—marl, $330—limestone, $31—important conse- 
quences resulting from the stratified structure of the globe, 334— 
inferences deducible from a comparison of the structure of the 
British islands with that of other countries, ib. 

Suza, arch at, erected in honour of Augustus, 198—great church 
described, ib.—character and peculiar customs of the inhabitants, 
199—monastery of St Michael, 200—leap of La Bellotta, 201. 

Tea trade of America and England contrasted, 443—provinces of 
China whence the different sorts are procured, 449. 

Teak, excellence of, as ship timber, 44. 

Thorn’s memoir of the conquest of Java, 35. 

Tilt river, bed of, described, 85. 

Tin, quantity of, annually yielded by the Indian islands, 42. 

Tripang, a singular article of Chinese luxury, 39. 

Turin, recent improvements in the city of, 201—theatre and puppet. 
shows, 202—description of the palace, 203—churches, ib.—ca- 
binets of antiquities, 204—Hospice des Rosines, 205—state of the 
fine arts, ib.—public library, 206—specimens of Piedmontese po- 
etry, 207. 

Vesuvius, account of the veins or dykes of lava in, 82. 

Vishnu, sacrifice to, described, $92. 

Vivian, Rev. Richard, poor-rates in his parish reduced by his ma- 
nagement, 280, 292. 

Wakefield, Mr, his statement of the degradation of the Irish Catho- 
lics, 126. 

Ward, Mr, account of his work on the religion and character of the 
Hindus, 378. See Hindus. 
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Webster, Mr Thomas, remarks of, on the strata of the Isle of Wight, 
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Werner, in what the true geological merit of that naturalist con- 
sists, 71—error of some of his disciples, in considering, as a gene- 
ral principle, what has only been proved to a limited extent, 72— 
important exception to the regularity of arrangement asserted by 
them, 73. 

Whitehurst’s remarks on the arrangement of strata, &c. 319. 

Wight, Isle of, its form and extent, 363—peculiar structure of the 
chalk hills of, 364—picturesque beauties of, 367— graves of the 
crew of the Royal George, $69—chines, a peculiar species of 
scenery, described, 370—Alum Bay, 371. 

Wilson, Sir Robert, his high military character, 166—honours con- 
ferred upon him by the Allied Sovereigns, 167—why neglected, 
and even vilified by his own government, 168. 

Wirtemberg, the most insignificant kingdom in E jurope, 3% 37——its his- 
tory interesting, 338—view of its former constitution, { $40—con- 
stitution subverted by the late King, 346—and reorganized after 
the fashion of the French empire, 347—specimen of its complica- 
tion, 348—unjust and degrading treatment of the mediatised 
princes, 349—oppression of the peasants from the King’s fond- 
ness for field sports, 352—church property how disposed of, 353 
—people disarmed, 354—States assembled, $55—new constitu- 
tion, 356—opposed by the assembly, 357—general remarks on 
their conduct, 360. 

Wollaston, Dr, dip sector invented by, 494. 

Woodward, his notions of the general structure of the globe correct, 
316. 

Wright, Mr, a Catholic teacher, cruel treatment of, 130. 

Yellow Sea, description of, 493. 

Yelverton, Lord, refuses the petition of Mr Judkin Fitzgerald for 
indemnification, $0—his refusal censured in the House of Com- 
mons, 13]. 


END OF VOLUME TWENTY-NINTH. 


0. LIX. will be published in June. 


“DW illison, printer, Edinburgh. 





